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PREFACB 


The apparent importance of tb« Kuibina empire in the his¬ 
tory of tbe Orient is now veH-recogmaed. Bat tta character and 
extent and the number and chronological post ion* of ita mien 
arc (till aubjecti of great controversy. However, during (be 
iMf four decades disco versoi of new aonroaa aod fteab analyte* 
of littlo-koown data bar* created ooodstiooe ih *rbldb a new 
comprehensive itudy of th* hietery aod nature of the Kntbina 
empire it possible aod alto datkabta. It it pdrhapa a desideratum 
for nod crx Ian ding tho development* in a very creative period 
of Indian hittory. An attempt has bees made io the following 
pages to fulfil tbi* need. ~ 1 

The history of tboorigto, initial phase, expantioo, decline 
and downfall of 1^* Kashina empire are discussed hi sevtfe 
Chapters. The final Chapter is concerned with the relations 
between tbe rulers and tbs ruled in tbe empire. It dealt with 
various topics relating to Kutbioa administration, ha character 
and achievements, chief social, economic, religions, linguistic 
aod literary features of tbe empire, and tbe nature of Kashina 
art (see alto tbe Contents ). For the taka of comparison, 
information on analogous subjects obtainable from tbe thrre 
contemporary empires ( Roman, Han aod Artec id ) have alto 
been incorporated in this Chapter. 

Since tbs book baa been io prase for an unusually long time, 
tome of tbe views expressed in tbe text require modification. 
Tbja bat been dona io tba Supplementary Notes and Additional 
Notes, where we have furnished tome new date noticed in tbe 
last few year*. So each Chapter aad Notes on it should be 
re«4 along with the relevant portions of I be SuppeJmentary 
Notes aod Additional Notes. 

In the text there are reference! to sevan Appendices (I. 
Nationality of the Kushinas ; II. Ronte of the Yueh>ahih Migra¬ 
ting ; Ut Tfio YUeh-chih and the Wu-ana ; IV. Data of Ka- 
Digital; V. Reverse Device* on Kasbiut Come; VI. Lett 
Vestiges of tbe Kushina Empire ; and VIII. Successors of tbe 
Kuahfint] hj the ftoojab Region of tbe Subcontinent). glove 
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most or the import**! poiat* relating to the topic* of the Appen¬ 
dices have been incorporated in the text, are exclude them from 
the present publication and intend to study these subjects com¬ 
prehensively in a separate companion volume. It will also in¬ 
clude a detailed bibliography. However, necessary references 
to primary sources aad secondary writings can be found in the 
Note* published in the present volume. 

In the spelling of proper names, we have tried to follow, 
with a few necessary exceptions, conventional forms. For exam¬ 
ple, the name of the son of Kujula is written at V'ima Kadphitet 
and not as V'ima Kndaphlsa. Similarly, the name of an import¬ 
ant script used in the Kuthina empire is mentioned as Kharosh- 
Ud, ignoring its oorrect spelling (Kharosti or Kharoshfi) determin¬ 
ed by us recently. The letter sot, appearing on Kushina coins and 
in Bactrian inscriptions, hat been transcribed as sha. The sound 
signified by jot is known to have been expressed by the letter 
sha in Indian sources. No diacritical mark has been used, with a 
few exceptions, ia modern proper names, including geographi¬ 
cal. The form India denotes, unless otherwise indicated, the 
Indian subcontinent comprising the territories of Indian Repub¬ 
lic, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

The manuscript has been carefully typed out and made 
ready for press by Mr. S. Dey. The index has been prepared by 
Dr. S. Mukherjec. The maps have been drawn by Mr. B. 
Cbatterjee. The design on the jacket It tbe work of Mr. A. Ghosh. 
Valuable assistance has been rendered by Mr. B. Mukherjee in 
correcting tbe relevant proofs. Mr. R. N. Mukherjee of tbe 
Firms KLM Pvt. Ltd., Calcutta, hat kindly arranged 
for publication of tbe monograph. I am grateful to each of 
these gentlemen. 

Intpite of my beat efforts, tome printing mistakes have crept 
in (tee the Corrigenda). For these I crave indulgence of the 
readers. 

Department of Ancient B. N. Mukherjee 

Indian History A Culture, 
c-t^utta University, March, I9M 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 

A 

The Name Kusbipa 

The name Kushdna and its recognisable variants or 
alternatives, as they appear in Indian epigraphs or 
on coins, seem to have denoted originally a family 
of rulers. The base of the word Kushdna is Kusha. 
However, Kushdna (—Kushdna) or Kushan itself may 
form a stem if -ana and -in arc considered as adjec¬ 
tival suffixes. In fact, the use of the expression Kus¬ 
hdna or Koshan(o) ( Kush&n ) as a stem is indicated 
by epigraphic and numismatic sources . 1 

The term Kuei-shuang, considered to have been 
pronounced as Kpdd-siang in Archaic Chinese and 
Kj"fi-?jang in Ancient Chinese,* is universally 
accepted as the Chinese rendering of the word spelt 
in several sources as Kushdna* Kuei-shuang is 
mentioned in the Ch’ien Han-shu in connection 
with the conquest of a region called Ta-hsia by 
the Ta Yiieh-chih people. This Chinese text refers 
to Ta-hsia, which "originally had no great kings or 
heads", and speaks of its conquest by the Yiieh- 
chih, and then records the existence of five hsi-hou 
in that country. One of these was the hsi-hou of 
Knei-shuang * The relationship between these hsi- 
hou and the Ta Yiieh-chih emperor is expressed in 
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2 TK* USX AND SAIL OX THH KUSHiNA XMPIBK 

the same text by the word shu* which means inter 
alia "to depend on” and also "belong to”.* The 
latter meaning seems to be more appropriate here in 
the light of the statement of the Hou Han-shu that 
the Yiieh-chih "moved toTa-hsia and divided their 
country among five hsi-hou of Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, 
Kuei-shuang, Hsi-tun and Tu-mi". T Thus the ruler 
of each of the five political or administrative divi¬ 
sions indicated by the Hou Han-shu must have been 
an Yiieh-chih. It should also be remembered that 
even if, for the sake of argument, the word shu is 
considered as meaning "to depend on", we may 
interpret it as indicating the dependence of the 
five Yiieh-chih chiefs on a paramount Yiieh-chih 
authority. The passage of the Ch’ien Han-shu, which 
refers to the five hsi-hou, also speaks of the king of 
the Ta Yiieh-chih country residing at the city of 
Chien-shih.* 

Thus there can hardly be any doubt about the 
ethnic affiliation of the five rulers to the Yiieh-chih 
people. This means that the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang 
belonged to the Yiieh-chih. 

The Hou Han-shu describes a person called 
Ch’iu-chiu-ch’iieh as the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang.* 
It appears that the expression "hsi-hou of Kuei- 
shuang" should denote a ruler or a succession of 
rulers either controlling a region called Kuei-shuang, 
i.e. Kush&pa, or belonging to a tribe, group, sept or 
family having the identical name. As noted above, 
the Hou Han-shu explicitly states that the Yfieh-chib 
moved into Ta-hsia and divided the country among 
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five hsi-hou of Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, Hsi- 
tun and Tu-mi. And since the Yiieh-chih, to which 
belonged the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang, migrated into 
Ta-hsia from outside , 14 the term Kuei-shuang pro¬ 
bably did not originally denote a part of that coun¬ 
try. Hence Kuei-shuang or Kushana should be con¬ 
sidered as having been originally the name of a 
tribe, group, sept or family, who had come into 
Ta-hsia in the process of the Yiieh-chih movement 11 
(see also Appendix I). 


B 

The Early History of the Y&eh-chih 

T No definite evidence proves that the Yiieh-chih 
formed a part of any other known race. On the 
other hand, Chinese sources apparently regard the 
Yiieh-chih as ethnically distinct from other peoples 1 * 
(see also Appendix I). Certain Chinese texts refer 
to their early habitats. The name Yii-chih occurs in 
a list of tribute bearers, enumerated in the I Chou- 
shu. They arrived at the Chou court on a certain 
date, corresponding to c. 1000 B.C. 1 * The same text 
also perhaps alludes to the location of Yii-chih coun¬ 
try to the north of Cheng . 14 The Mu T’ien-txu 
chuan, composed in c. 299 B.C., states that the Yii- 
chih "land was situated to the north-west of the Ying 
Gate ( and) east of the Yellow River, and (that) 
they were friendly (or lived together) with the Hsien- 
ling" 1 * (Italics ours). This topographical descrip- 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 

A 

The Name KuihAQa 

The name Kushana and its recognisable variants or 
alternatives, as they appear in Indian epigraphs or 
on coins, seem to have denoted originally a family 
of rulers. The base of the word Kushdpa is Kusha. 
However, Kushana (-Kush Am) or Kushcm itself may 
form a stem if -ana and -dn are considered as adjec¬ 
tival suffixes. In fact, the use of the expression Kus- 
hdna or Koshan(o) ( Kush&n) as a stem is indicated 
by epigraphic and numismatic sources . 1 

The term Kuei-shuang, considered to have been 
pronounced as Ki m dd-siang in Archaic Chinese and 
Kj“{i-siang in Ancient Chinese,* is universally 
accepted as the Chinese rendering of the word spelt 
in several sources as Kushana.* Kuei-shuang is 
mentioned in the Ch'ien Han-shu in connection 
with the conquest of a region called Ta-hsia by 
the Ta Yueh-chih people. This Chinese text refers 
to Ta-hsia, which "originally had no great kings or 
heads", and speaks of its conquest by the Yiieh- 
chih, and then records the existence of five hsi-hou 
in that country. One of these was the hsi-hou of 
Kuei-shuang . 4 The relationship between these hsi- 
hou and the Ta Yueh-chih emperor is expressed in 
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the same text by the word shu , s which means inter 
alia "to depend on" and also "belong to".* The 
latter meaning seems to be more appropriate here in 
the light of the statement of the Hou Han-shu that 
the Yiieh-chih "moved to Ta-hsia and divided their 
country among five hsi-hou of Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, 
Kuei-shuang, Hsi-tun and Tu-mi". 7 Thus the ruler 
of each of the five political or administrative divi¬ 
sions indicated by the Hou Han-shu must have been 
an Yiieh-chih. It should also be remembered that 
even if, for the sake of argument, the word shu is 
considered as meaning "to depend on", we may 
interpret it as indicating the dependence of the 
five Yiieh-chih chiefs on a paramount Yiieh-chih 
authority. The passage of the Ch'ien Han-shu, which 
refers to the five hsi-hou, also speaks of the king of 
the Ta Yiieh-chih country residing at the city of 
Chien-shih.* 

Thus there can hardly be any doubt about the 
ethnic affiliation of the five rulers to the Yiieh-chih 
people. This means that the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang 
belonged to the Yiieh-chih. 

The Hou Han-shu describes a person called 
Ch'iu-chiu-ch’iieh as the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang.* 1 
It appears that the expression “ hsi-hou of Kuei- 
shuang" should denote a ruler or a succession of 
rulers either controlling a region called Kuei-shuang, 
i.e. Kushaoa, or belonging to a tribe, group, sept or 
family having the identical name. As noted above, 
the Hou Han-shu explicitly states that the Yfieh-chib 
moved into Ta-hsia and divided the country among 
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five hsi-hou of Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, Hsi- 
tun and Tu-mi. And since the Yiieh-chih, to which 
belonged the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang, migrated into 
Ta-hsia from outside, 10 the term Kuei-shuang pro¬ 
bably did not originally denote a part of that coun¬ 
try. Hence Kuei-shuang or Kushana should be con¬ 
sidered as having been originally the name of a 
tribe, group, sept or family, who had come into 
Ta-hsia in the process of the Yiieh-chih movement 11 
(see also Appendix I). 


B 

The Earty History of the Yiieh-chih 

T No definite evidence proves that the Yiieh-chih 
formed a part of any other known race. On the 
other hand, Chinese sources apparently regard the 
Yiieh-chih as ethnically distinct from other peoples 1 * 
(see also Appendix I). Certain Chinese texts refer 
to their early habitats. The name Yii-chih occurs in 
a list of tribute bearers, enumerated in the 7 Chou- 
shu. They arrived at the Chou court on a certain 
date, corresponding to c. 1000 B.C. 1 * The same text 
also perhaps alludes to the location of Yii-chih coun¬ 
try to the north of Cheng. 14 The Mu T'ien-txu 
chuan, composed in c. 299 B.C., states that the Yii- 
chih “land was situated to the north-west of the Ying 
Gate (and) east of the Yellow River, and (that) 
they were friendly (or lived together) with the Hsien- 
ling" 1 * (Italics ours). This topographical descrip- 
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tion may place the Yti-chih territory in the north¬ 
eastern corner of the Ordos region of China. It 
has been suggested that the name Yii-chih may be 
equated with that of the Yueh-chih. 1 ® 

More authentic Chinese sources, however, locate 
the original habitat of the Ytieh-ehih in an area much 
to the west of Ordos. The Ch'ien Han-shu seems 
to indicate that the Yueh-chih "originally formed 
a nomadic state ; they moved about, following their 
cattle, and had the same customs as those of the 
Hsiung-nu. As their archers numbered more than 
a hundred thousand they were strong and treated the 
Hsiung-nu with contempt.” 17 According to the Shih- 
chi and the Ch’ien Han-shu, the Yueh-chih "original¬ 
ly lived between Tun-huang and the Ch'i-lien”. Ch’i- 
lien is identifiable with the western side of the Nan- 
shan or the Richtofen range. 1 ® So these treatises lo¬ 
cate the territory known to them as the earliest habi¬ 
tat of the Yueh-chih between Tun-huang and the 
Nan-shan in the Kan-su province of China 1 ® (see also 
i_ Appendix II). 

It appears from the Shih-chi and the Ch'ien 
Han-shu that the Yfleh-chih were a strong people 
during the days of the Hsiung-nu monarch T'ou- 
man. He once even sent his eldest son Mao-tun as 
a hostage to the Yiieh-chih nation. When T’ou-man 
attacked the Yfieh-ohih, they wanted to kill his son. 
The latter, however, managed to escape. Some¬ 
time after he ascended the throne (in c. 209 B.c.), 
Mao-tun smote (or attacked and routed) the Yfleh- 
chih. On a later occasion he sent the Hsiung-nu 
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chieftain having the title Yu-hsien-wang to search out 
and attack the Yiieh-chih people after he had plun¬ 
dered a part of the territory of the Han emperor 
Wen during the third year of his reign (177 b.c.). In 
a letter sent to the Han emperor in the following year 
(176 b.c.) Mao-tun claimed that this chieftain had 
"succeeded in wiping out the Yiieh-chih, slaughter¬ 
ing or forcing into submission every member of the 
tribe”. The strength of the Hsiung-nu, as demons¬ 
trated by their success against the Yiieh-chih, acted 
as a deterent to a possible Han attack on them. The 
Yiieh-chih were, however, not actually destroyed in 
c. 177/76 B.c. For apparently during the period of 
Mao-tun's son and successor Chi-chu, who had the 
title Lao-shang shan-yu, the Yiieh-chih "attacked and 
killed” the king of the Wu-sun, Nan-tou-mi, who had 
originally lived with the Yiieh-chih between the Ch'i- 
lien and Tun-huang, and "took his territory”. The 
Wu-sun "fled to the Hsiung-nu", the king of which 
people gave shelter to the son of Nan-tou-mi. The 
Hsiung-nu monarch, however, compelled the Yiieh- 
chih to leave their habitat between the Ch’i-lien and 
Tun-huang.*® The Ch'ien Han-shu states that after 
the Hsiung-nu sovereign "Lao-shang shan-yii had 
killed the Yiieh-chih (king) and had made a drinking 
vessel from his skull, the Yfleh-chih went far away'' 11 
(Italics ours). 

The Shih-chi perhaps indicates that before the 
beginning of the great exodus the Yiieh-chih set up 
the crown prince as their king.** The Ch'ien Han-shu, 
however, refers to the widow of the murdered Yiieh- 
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ehih ruler as having been raised to the supreme posi¬ 
tion.** (see also Appendix III). 

It appears from the Shih-cht and the Ch'ien Han- 
shu that some small groups of the Yfleh-chih, "who 
had been unable to go away, maintained their posi¬ 
tion among the Chiang of the Nan-shan ; they are 
called the Siao (or the Lesser) Yiieh-chih."** The 
greater part of the people, which steadily migrated 
to the west, became known as the Ta (or the Great) 
Yiieh-chih.** 


C 

The Yiieh-chih Migration 

In course of their westward migration the Yiieh- 
chih reached the country of the Sai. When they "defe¬ 
ated and drove away the Sai-wang (the Sai king), the 
Sai king went southward and crossed Hsiian-tu, and 
the Great Yiieh-chih occupied their country."** A 
statement of Chang Ch’ien, preserved in the Ch'ien 
Han-shu. also asserts that the Yiieh-chih "had gone 
to the west and attacked the Sai-wang (Sai king). 
The Sai-wang had gone to south and migrated to a 
distant (region), and the Yiieh-chih occupied their 
(Sai) country"* 7 (Italics ours). 

The Yiieh-chih did not permanently live in this 
territory. We have already pointed out that the 
son of the king of the Wu-sun, killed by the Yfleh- 
chih, was brought up by the Hsiung-nu monarch 
known by the title Lao-shang shan-yu. When the 
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Yfleh-chih had gone to the west after having been 
defeated by apparently the same Shan-yii, and when 
the son of Nan-tou-mi, known by the title K"un-mo, 
"had grown up, he himself asked the shan-yfl for the 
permission to requite (i.e. avenge) the injury (inflicted 
by the Yueh-chih) upon his father; and subsequently 
he went to the west and attacked and defeated the 
Great Yiieh-chih. (Thereupon) the Great Yiieh-chih 
again moved (further) westward and migrated to the 
territory of Ta-hsia. The K’un-mo seized their masses 
(i.e. some groups of the Yiieh-chih) and consequently 
remained in (the Sai country)"** (Italics ours) (see 
also Appendix HI). 

The above testimony regarding the attack of the 
K’un-mo on the Yiieh-chih is culled from Chang 
Ch’ien’s report to the Chinese emperor Wu-ti, now 
partly preserved in the Ch'ien Han-shu (see also 
Appendix III). It is supported by another section 
of the Ch'ien Han-shu. It states that "when the 
K’un-mo of the Wu-sun attacked and defeated the 
Great Yiieh-chih, the Great Yiieh-chih migrated to 
the west and subdued Ta-hsia, and the K’un-mo of 
the Wu-sun occupied it"** (i.e. the ancient Sai 
country). 

It appears from the report of Chang Ch’ien 
incorporated in the Shih-chi and also from ch. 96a 
of the Ch'ien Han-shu that the Yiieh-chih "passed 
through Ta-ylian and to the west (of that country) 
they smote Ta-hsia (or crossed to the west of 

Ta-yilan, attacked Ta-hsia and conquered it ?). 

They (the Yiieh-chih) had their capital (to the) north 
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of the Kuei river, and (this) they made their royal 
court"* 0 (Italics ours). Chang Ch’ien saw the Ta- 
hsia country situated more than 2000 li south-west 
of Ta-ytlan, (and) to the south of the Kuei river.* 1 

A passage in the Ch’ien Han-shu has telescoped 
all information on the western migration in one sen¬ 
tence. It states that "when the Hsiung-nu had defea¬ 
ted the Great Yiieh-ehih, the Yiieh-chih went to the 
west and became rulers of Ta-hsia, whereas the Sai- 
wang (Sai king) went southward and became the 
ruler of Chi-pin. The Sai race was divided and dis¬ 
persed, and everywhere they formed several king¬ 
doms.”** 

It appears from the above statements of the Shih- 
chi, Ch'im Han-shu and the Hou Han-shu that the 
habitat of the Yiieh-chih (immediately ?) before their 
westward migration was located somewhere between 
Tun-huang and Ch’i-lien. They had to leave that re¬ 
gion after they had been humiliated by the Hsiung-nu 
chief bearing the title Lao-shang shan-yu. A portion 
of the Yiieh-chih maintained their position among the 
Chiang of the Nan-shan. They began to be called 
the Siao Yiieh-chih. The majority of the people, 
which came to be known as the Ta Yiieh-chih, moved 
westward. In course of their migration they pro¬ 
bably followed the "Northern Road" referred to in 
Chapter 96a of the Ch'ien Han-shu. It appears from 
Chapter 118 of the Hou Han-shu that Kuei-tzu (Kj*i- 
tsi) or Kucha lay on this route.** The Yiieh-chih 
might have migrated through Kucha to the region of 
Weu-su or Aksu, and thence to the country of the 
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Sai in the vicinity of the Lake Issik-kol* 4 (Appen¬ 
dix II). From here they drove away the Sai. As the 
name of the Sai, considered to have been pronounced 
as Sgk in Archaic Chinese,** is equated with that of 
the Sakas,* 0 the Great Yiieh-chih seem to have con¬ 
quered the country of the Sakas.* 7 The Sai or the 
Saka race was divided and dispersed. The Sai-wang 
or the Sai king went southwards and occupied Chi- 
pin after crossing the Hsiian-tu. Hsiian-tu or the 
Hanging Passage lay along the Indus from below 
Darel to Mirabat “some eight miles above the valley 
of Kanda belonging to the Swat".** The name Chi- 
pin (Archaic Chinese K}ad-pi$n, Ancient Chinese Ktdi- 
P(tn and Middle Chinese KHi-pyin<‘Ka(t)s-pin (< 
•-«»),*• seems to have been based on the word *Kaspir. 
which can be related to Kalmira through the inter¬ 
mediary form *Kdlvir(a). M Hence Chi-pin, as it 
appears in the Chien Han-shu, could have included at 
least a part of Kaimira. 41 Thus as an indirect result 
of the Yiieh-chih conquest of the Issik-kol area, a Sa¬ 
ka kingdom was established in the north-western part 
of the Indian subcontinent. The Yiieh-chih themsel¬ 
ves could not occupy the Issik-kol region for a long 
time. They were driven away by the Wu-sun, who 
came from further east to avenge an earlier defeat. 

The Hsiung-nu chief Lao-shan shan-yii, who ruled 
from c. 174 b.c. to 160 b.c. (or 158 b.c. ?), was alive 
at the time of the beginning of the Yiieh-chih migra¬ 
tion from Kan-su and also at a time when the Wu- 
sun drove away the Yiieh-chih from the Sai country 4 * 
(see also Appendix HI). Hence the departure of the 
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Ytieh-chih from Kan-su, their migration to and con¬ 
quest of and sojourn in the Sai country, and defeat 
at the hands of the chief of the Wu-sun happened 
within a short period of fourteen (or sixteen ?) years 
(174-160 or 158 b.c.). The last of so many incidents 
should be placed in or hardly before the last of the 
fourteen (or sixteen) years, i.e. in 160 (or 158 B.C.). 

From the Sai country or the Lake Issik-kdl area 
the Ta Yiieh-chih apparently migrated through (or by 
the west of ? ) Ta-ytian (a region on or near the Syr 
Darya and including Ferghana) to a territory on the 
north of the Kuei or the Oxus river. They establish¬ 
ed their capital on that side of the river. They had 
also subjugated Ta-hsia situated to the south of the 
Kuei or the Oxus. Chang Ch'ien’s description of Ta- 
hsia, which refers to its conquest by the Yiieh-chih, is 
dated to c. 130-129 b.c.** So the Yiieh-chih migra¬ 
tion from the Issik-kdl area to the north of the Oxus, 
the foundation of the Yiieh-chih kingdom in that ter¬ 
ritory and the conquest of Ta-hsia took place be¬ 
tween c. 160 (or 158 b.c.) and 130-129 B.c. 


D 

Yiieh-chih and Ta-hsia 

As it has been noted above, after the Yiieh-chih 
conquest of Ta-hsia, it was divided into (or among) 
the five hsi-hou of Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, 
Hsi-tun and Tu-mi. The Ch’ien Han-shu, no doubt, 
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refers to Kao-fu in place of Tu-mi. But this was ob¬ 
viously wrong, since the Hou Han-shu categorically 
states that “though the Ch’ien Han-shu treats Kao-fu 
as one of the five hsi-hou, this was not the actual 
state.” 44 After the whole of Ta-hsia was divided 
among five hsi-hou, the territory dominated by a hsi- 
hou (yabgu) apparently began to be called by the name 
of his tribe or family. Thus the five hsi-hou, which 
were families, or septs, etc., belonging to the Yiieh- 
chih, gave their names to five territorial divisions of 
Ta-hsia. J. Marquart correctly identified Hsiu-mi 
with Wakhan and Shuang-mi with Chitral. 4 * We 
have shown elsewhere that Hsi-tun was in the region 
of Badakhshan and Kuei-shuang was probably some¬ 
where between Badakhshan and Chitral. 44 Tu-mi 
cannot be located with certainty. However, as the 
author (or authors) of the Ch'ien Han-shu appears (or 
appear) to have confused Tu-mi with Kao-fu, and as 
the territories concerned seem to have been situated 
to the north of Kabul, the region concerned might 
have been somewhere immediately to the north-east 
of Kao-fu or the Kabul region (in Kafiristan?). Thus 
Ta-hsia included Wakhan,Badakhshan, Chitral, Kafi¬ 
ristan ( ?) and also apparently the region lying be¬ 
tween them. As the whole of Ta-hsia was parcelled 
out between the five hsi-hou or yabgus, it could not 
possibly have included any territory outside those 
enumerated here (see also Appendix II). 

This inference strikes at the root of the oft-repea¬ 
ted theory that Ta-hsia was the same as Bactria. 47 
No doubt, Ta-hsia may have embraced, among others. 
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the eastern parts of Bactria, as it is understood from 
the Geographike Huphegesis of Ptolemy, 4 ® and the 
Yiieh-chih could be called Bactrian from the time 
they began to live in the Ta-hsia region of Bactria. 
Nevertheless, Bactria proper, i.e. the region around 
Bactra, was not under the Yiieh-chih immediately 
after their conquest of Ta-hsia. 

This identification of Ta-hsia helps us to under¬ 
stand properly the implication of a well-known state¬ 
ment of Strabo. He wrote that "the best known of 
the (Scythian) nomads are those who took away 
Bactriana from the Greeks. I mean the Asioi, 
Pasianoi, Tokharoi and Sakarauloi, who originally 
came from the country on the other side of the 
Iazartes river that adjoins that of the Sakai and the 
Sogdianoi and was occupied by the Sakai” 4 ® (Italics 
ours). It is clear from the context of Strabo's state¬ 
ment that these peoples were assumed to have been 
Scythian. Strabo claims that these nomads were 
responsible for the end of the Greek rule in Bactria. 
He, however, did not categorically state whether they 
invaded that territory jointly or separately. 

The Tokharoi or Tochari have already been con¬ 
nected with the Yiieh-chih of Chinese sources. 40 A 
comparative study of Greek, Chinese, Tibetan and 
n umisma tic sources have led scholars to connect the 
Tochar(i) (Chinese Tou-ch’u-lo) with certain regions 
where the presence in some period or other, of 
either the Yiieh-chih, or the Great Yiieh-chih or the 
Little Yiieh-chih may be inferred. 41 The fact that 
the name Tou-ch'u-lo is glossed as "Little Yiieh-chih'’ 
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in chapter xxv of th cTa-chih-iu-lun of Kum&rajlva 4 * 
(a. d. 344-413) 4 * may even imply the identification 
or at least a close association—linguistic, ethnogra¬ 
phic, or topographical—of the Yiieh-chih with the 
Tou-ch’u-lo (Tochari). At least the Yiieh-chih could 
have been called by the name Tochari or by one of its 
philologically alternative forms in certain sources. 44 
If the Tochari were the same as the Yiieh-chih, 
Strabo should be considered wrong in assuming the 
Tochari as Scythian. Since the Tochari came to Bac¬ 
tria from inter alia the regions associated by the 
classical authors with the Scythians, Strabo could 
have been misled into such a belief. 4 * The Yiieh-chih, 
as we have already noted, subjugated the Ta-hsia 
area of Bactria by c. 130-129 B.c. 

The ether Scythian tribes mentioned by Strabo, 
viz. the Asioi, the Pasianoi and the Sakarauloi, might 
have invaded jointly or separately the other or the 
-Western part of Bactria around the city of Bactra. 
Such an inference receives support from the Prologus 
XU of the Historiat Philippicae of Trogus, which 
states "how the kingdom and government were cons¬ 
tituted among the Bactrians by their king Diodotus : 
(and) afterwards during (the Bactrians' ?) rule, the 
Scythian peoples, the Saraucae and the Asiani, occu¬ 
pied (or overcame) (the city of) Bactra (or the Bac- 
trans) and Sogdiana (or the Sogdians). 4 * (Italics ours). 
Since at least the name of the Asioi (having oi as an 
inflexion) can be identified with that of the Asiani 
(having An as a suffix and » as an inflexion), 47 both 
Strabo and Trogus could have referred to one and 
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the same invasion or to one and the same series of 
invasions. 

Certain sources indicate that the Scythian move¬ 
ments in the Parthian territory began by c. 130 b.c.** 
As Western Bactria lay almost between Parthia and 
Eastern Bactria or Ta-hsia, occupied by the Yiieh- 
chih-Tokharians by c. 130-129 B.C., there should be 
no objection to any theory suggesting the Scythian 
invasion or invasions of Western Bactria about the 
same time. The Chinese data refer to the invasion of 
Ta-hsia-Eastern Bactria by the Yiieh-chih, while its 
other part was devastated by a few other nomadic 
peoples. Strabo records the fuller story.** 

It appears from certain Chinese passages, quoted 
above, that as a result of the Yiieh-chih conquest of 
the Sai or Saka country in the Take Issik-kol area 
sometime between 174 and 160 (or 158 ? ) B.C., the 
Saka people was divided and dispersed. A section, 
along with the Saka king, went southward and ultim¬ 
ately conquered a part of North-Western India. The 
discoveries in the Oxus territory (or in parts of anci¬ 
ent Sogdiana)** of several coins of about the 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C., alluding to the name Saka ,* 1 assume great 
significance against the background of the above in¬ 
terpretation of the statement of Strabo. These per¬ 
haps suggest the migration of the Saka (Saka) branch 
, of the Scythians** also towards the west of the Issik- 
k6l region, in the direction of the Iaxartes river or Syr 
Darya and beyond. The westward thrust of the 
Sakas put pressure on other nomadic peoples living 
nearer the Iaxartes river. Some of them, including 


the Asiani and Saraucae, moved into Sogdiana, lying 
between the Iaxartes and the Oxus,** and conquered 
at least parts of it and ultimately also captured by 
about 130 b.c. some portions of Western Bactria to 
the south of the Oxus. The Yiieh-chih (Tochari) 
themselves had to migrate to the west of the Sai 
country or the Lake Issik-kol area when the Wu-sun 
drove them out of it by c. 160 (or 158 ? ) b.c. They 
might have migrated across Ta-yiian (a region on or 
near the Syr Darya and including the Ferghana 
area?), the Syr Darya, etc., into a territory (including 
a part of Sogdiana) to the north of the Oxus. It was 
probably on the northern side of the eastern section 
of that river, to the south of which was Ta-hsia (see 
Appendix II). Ta-hsia itself was also conquered by 
the Yiieh-chih, who ruled it from their capital to the 
north of the Oxus. The rule of the Tochari (Yiieh- 
chih) on the both sides of the particular section of 
the Oxus is indicated also by the discoveries in the 
areas in question of imitations of coins oftheBac- 
trian Greek king Euthydemus I, ascribable to the 3rd- 
2nd century b.c. The legend on several of them can 
be read as MLK' Twfjr. In Tie(jr W. B. He nning sees 
a reference to the term Tochari.** As the territories 
concerned also have yielded a great number imita¬ 
tions of the coins of the Greek kings Eucratides I and 
Heliodes, who flourished in about the first half of the 
2nd century B.c.,** the Greek rule probably ended 
there by about the middle of that century. This in¬ 
ference is in agreement with the Chinese testimonies 
which indicate that the Yiieh-chih conquered aterri- 
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tory on the north of the Ox us and Ta-hsia to its 
south between c. 160 and 130-129 B.C. 

The above discussion tends to suggest that the 
Tokharians (Yiieh-chih) snatched away the Ta-hsia 
area of Bactria from the Greeks. This hypothesis 
may be apparently contradictory to a statement of 
the Ch'ien Han-shu. It states that "Ta-hsia originally 
had no great kings or heads, but everywhere in their 
walled cities and settlements they had installed small 
heads. The people are weak and fear war ; therefore 
when the Yiieh-chih came migrating they completely 
subdued and tamed them.”* 4 It was, however, not 
impossible for the Chinese text to allude to the indi¬ 
genous population of Ta-hsia as weak and not war¬ 
like and to refer to their chieftains, and not to speak 
of their suzerain overlord, who, if Ta-hsia was politi¬ 
cally a part of Greek Bactria, was not a native of the 
subjugated territory. 

Whatever might have been the actual state of 
affair, there should not be any doubt about the esta¬ 
blishment of a kingdom of the Yiieh-chih in the Oxus 
region. The crushing defeat inflicted on them by the 
Hsiung-nu king Lao-shang shan- yii, however, still 
remained unavenged. It was reported to the Han 
emperor Wu-ti during the Chien-yiien era (140-135 
B.C.) that they “bore a constant grudge against the 
Hsiung-nu, though as yet they had been unable to 
find anyone to join them in an attack on their ene¬ 
my."* 1 "The Han (dynasty) at this time was engaged 
in a concerted effort to destroy the Hsiung-nu, and 
therefore, when the emperor heard this, he decided 


to try to send an envoy to estabbsb relations with 
the Yfieh-chih"* italics omi). 

Chang Ch'ien, sent by the Ran emperor, reached 
the country of the Great Yiieh-chih through, inter 
alia, Ta-yfan and K’ang-cbti** (situated on both sides 
of the Iaxartes or Syr Darya and stretching m the 
sooth to the Yiieh-chih territory 00 the Oxus and in 
the north to an area near the Tn-lai or Chu river and 
including the Tashkent area) (see Appendix II). The 
reigning king of the Great Yiieh-chih was the son of 
the Yiieh-chih ruler who had been killed by the Hsi- 
ung-nu. K’ang-chii acknowledged nominal suzer¬ 
ainty of his people. 10 "The region he ruled was rich 
and fertile and seldom troubled by invaders, and the 
king thought only of his own enjoyment. He consi¬ 
dered the Han too far away to bother with and had 
no particular intention of avenging his father’s death 
by attacking the Hsiung-nu. From the court of the 
Yiieh-chih, Chang Ch’ien travelled on to the state of 
Ta-hsia, but in the end he was never able to interest 
the Yiieh-chih in his proposals.” M Nevertheless, 
Chang Ch'ien, on his return to China, reported to 
the Han emperor that though the Yiieh-chih and 
K’ang-chii peoples were strong in arms, they "could 
be persuaded by gifts and the prospect of gain to 
acknowledge allegiance to the Han court”. 1 * How¬ 
ever, the Hans could not apparently win over the 
support of the Yiieh-chih, though on a later occasion 
envoys were again sent to the countries of the Yiieh- 
chih and Ta-hsia. 1 * 

Though the Yiieh-chih could not dare to support 

t 
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the Han dynasty against the Hsiung-nu power, they 
did not give up their warlike activities even after con¬ 
quering Ta-hsia. According to Justin, the Imperial 
Parthian monarch Artabanus (II) was killed in a 
fight against the Thogarians (Tokharians). 74 His 
death is generally dated to c. 124-123 B.C. 78 This 
may at least indicate a Tokharian (Yiieh-chih) incur¬ 
sion into Eastern Parthia after Ta-hsia was subjuga¬ 
ted by the Yiieh-chih. 
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CHAPTER U 

Tire Foundation op the KushIna Kingdom 

The next information on the growth of the Yiieh- 
chih power is furnished by chapter 118 of the Hou 
Han-shu. It is stated in the chapter that ‘‘formerly, 
when the Yiieh-chih had been routed by the Hsiung- 
nu, they moved to Ta-hsia and divided their country' 
into the five hsi-hou of Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei- 
shuang, Hsi-tun and Tu-mi. More than a hundred 
years later, the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang (named) 
Ch’iu-chiu-ch’tieh attacked and destroyed the (other) 
four hsi-hou and established himself as (their) king ; 
the kingdom was named Kuei-shuang’’ 1 (Italics outs'*. 
When Chang Ch'ien visited Ta-hsia it had not yet 
been divided among the five hsi-hou or yabgus. 
Chang Ch’ien’s information on Ta-hsia has been 
dated to c. 130-129 B.C.* (see also Appendix II). And 
since the destruction of the four hsi-hou by the hsi- 
hou of Kuei-shuang took place more than a hundred 
years after the division of Ta-hsia, it might not have 
happened before c. 30-29 B.C. 

It appears that immediately or some time after 
Chang Ch’ien’s visit to Ta-hsia, datable to c. 130- 
129 B.C., it was divided among five hsi-hou, belong¬ 
ing to the Ta Yiieh-chih people. One of them was 
the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang. The term Kuei-shuang 
now began to denote not only a sept, or dynasty, 
etc., but also the territory ruled by it. This Kuei- 


shuang or Knsh&na principality was, like the other 
four hsi-hou, dependent on the imperial Yiieh-chih 
authority, which had its capital to the north of the 
Kuei ox the Oiiis river. The Ch'ien Han-shu locates 
the capital of the Great Yiieh-chih king at Chien-shih, 
which was apparently to the north of that river* 

The Chinese treatise gives to Ch'iu-chiu-ch’iieh 
the credit of founding the Kushana kingdom. He 
has been almost universally identified with Kujula 
Kadphises of numismatic source. 4 Several coins, 
however, may allude to the independent status of 
another Kushana ruler who might have even preceded 
Kujula Kadphises. 

Coins of probably non-Greek and non-Parthian 
rulers, which are generally attributed to the post- 
Greek and pre-Kujula period, are reported from 
regions lying within or near the possible limits erf the 
Yiieh-chih dominions of that age. Among the rulers 
thus known we can include Hyrkodes, Spabaris, 
Sapadbizes( ?), Phseigacharis and Miaos (or Heraos).* 
However, we are not sure whether any of these 
rulers, perhaps with the exception of Miaos, was a 
Kushana. They might well have been members of 
the other sections of the Yiieh-chih, or might have 
even belonged to other peoples who as well as the 
Yiieh-chih overran Bactria of the Greeks. Miaos him¬ 
self is referred to as a Kossan(a), i.e. Kush&na, in the 
legends on his tetradrachms* ; and so, prima facie, 
he should be considered as a member of the Kushana 
branch of the Yiieh-chih people. 

Testimonies of the forms of letters like alpha, 
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sigma and omicron on the species of Miaos perhaps 
preclude (if. considered against the background of 
our knowledge of the development of Greek palaeo¬ 
graphy in the areas which yielded these coins and 
also in North-Western India) any possibility of his 
having flourished before the second half of the ist 
century B.C . 7 On the other hand, since, as we shall 
see, there is no gap in the Imperial Kushana genea¬ 
logy after Kujula Kadphises, Miaos should have 
ruled the Kushana territory before him (Kujula Kad¬ 
phises). We do not know the exact relationship 
between these two rulers.* 

Tetradrachms (bust to right within reel and 
astragalos border : king on horse being crowned by 
Nike flying from behind) and oboli (bust to right : 
standing figure of a male) of Miaos confirm to the 
Attic standard, which weight system was not follow¬ 
ed in the mints to the south, south-east and south¬ 
west of the Hindu-Kush during his period (which 
could not be dated before the second half of the 
ist century’ B.C.).* Hence the pieces of Miaos were 
struck to the north of that mountain. Their origin 
cannot be attributed to any mint in Sogdiana or the 
Yiieh-chih territory to the north of the Oxus, where, 
as V. M. Masson has shown, the coinage in and 
about the period in question followed a metrology 
somewhat different from the weight standard of 
pure Attic tetradrachms. 10 However, in the Ta-hsia 
area of Bactria, conquered by the Yiieh-chih in the 
2nd century B.C., the tetradrachms and oboli of the 
early Bactrian Greek kings could have remained in 
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circulation even in the xst century B.C. The reel and 
astragalos border on the obverse of the tetradrachms 
of Miaos may indeed betray the influence of early 
Bactrian coinage. This feature can be noticed on 
coins of the Bactrian Greek rulers Eucratides I, 
Heliocles, etc., which are also known to have been 
imitated.' 1 And since one of the five political divi¬ 
sions of Ta-hsia is known to have been Kuei-shuang 
(Kush 4 na), the origin of the coinage of Miaos may 
be attributed to a mint or mints of that area. His 
species struck in Ta-hsia might have found access, 
at least through trade, into the not far-off regions 
like Transoxiana and areas to the south of the 
Hindu-Kush, where several of his coins have actually 
been discovered. These could have even influenced 
the coin types of these territories.'* 

It appears that Miaos was a chief of Kuei- 
shuang or Kushana area of Ta-hsia. 

The term Turannountos, appearing on the tetra¬ 
drachms of Miaos as one of his epithets, perhaps (on 
the analogy of the Greek words Turannonlos and 
Turanos meaning respectively “during the rule of an 
absolute ruler” and "an absolute ruler, unlimited by 
law and constitution”) indicates the status of an 
absolute ruler. 1 * 

It is interesting to note that though the Hou Han 
-shu identifies the Kuei-shuang (Kushana) kingdom 
with the Great Yiieh-chih territory and refers to the 
Ch’iu-chiu-ch’iieh’s or Kujula’s conquest of the four 
other hsi-hou of Ta-hsia, it does not speak of his 
relation with the Yiieh-chih authority to the north 
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of the Oxus. This is surprising, as the annexation of 
the areas of the four hsi-hou to the territory of Kuei- 
shuang should have normally strained the latter’s 
relationship with the Yueh-chih overlord. A plausi¬ 
ble explanation is that the Yueh-chih central 
authority to the north of the Oxus had already been 
liquidated before the reign of Kujula Kadphises. 
This might well have been achieved by Mia os. 

Miaos was thus probably the founder of an in¬ 
dependent Kushana territory.“ It should be borne in 
mind that the Hou Han-shu, as we have noted above, 
gives to Ch’iu-chiu-ch’iieh or Kujula Kadphises the 
credit of making himself the king of the four other 
hsi-hou of Ta-hsia and of having the kingdom named 
as Kuei-shuang (Kushana). The Chinese text may, 
however, allude to the establishment of the 
authority of the Kushana king over the whole 
of Ta-bsia and not to the beginning of a small 
independent Kushana principality. 
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theories attributing his species to Sogdiana, Bactra, 
etc., sec KG, pp. 122-124. 

13. Ibid., p. i2i, n. 3. 

14. According to the Ch'ien Han-shu, the capital of Ta- 
yiian was called Kuei-shan. E. G. Pulleyblauk identi¬ 
fies the name of the city with that of Kuei-shuang 
(JR/IS, 1966, p. 22). If this identification is correct, 
we may have here an allusion to a Kushana settle¬ 
ment in Ta-yiian and so outside Ta-hsia. This is 
not impossible, since Ta-yiian lay on or near the 
route of the Yueh-chih migration to Ta-hsia. There is, 
however, no evidence to suggest that the members of 
the royal families of Ta-yiian were themselves Kushapas. 
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CHAPTER 111 

The Bboinnino or the KushIha Empire 

The Hou Han-shu states that Ch’iu-chiu-ch'ueh "in¬ 
vaded An-hsi, took away the country of Kao-fu and 
moreover destroyed P’u-ta and Chi-pin and com¬ 
pletely possessed their country."... It (».«. Kao-ju) 
belonged to the An-hsi, and the Yiieb-ehih obtained 
Kao-fu only after they had defeated An-hsi 1 
(Italics ours). 

It seems certain from the evidence of the Hou 
Han-shu that Cb’iu-chiu-ch’ueh or Kujula Kad- 
phises conquered Kao-fu or the Kabul area from 
An-hsi, identifiable with the Arsacid empire.* The 
excellence of the people of Kao-fu in commerce and 
their great wealth, referred to by the Hou Han-shu* 
might have lured the Kushanas into that area. The 
Kush&nas, through whose dominions great trade- 
routes had been in operation, 4 must have been aware 
of the importance of trade as a source of income 
for the royal treasury. 

Kao-fu or the Kabul country was obviously in¬ 
cluded in the land of the Paropamisadae, parts of 
which were included in the Arsacid empire by the 
Geographikon of Strabo, 4 compiled in c. 7 B.C. on 
the basis of, inter alia, earlier data.* The area of the 
Paropamisadae was, however, not incorporated in 
the Parthian empire by Isidore, the author of the 
Stathmoi Parthikoi, even though he composed it 


between c. 26 or 25 B.C. and c. 1 B.C. on the basis 
pf more or less contemporary information. 7 The 
absence of the country of the Paropamisadae from 
Isidore’s list of Arsacid provinces assumes signifi¬ 
cance for two reasons. First, the Stathmoi Par¬ 
thikoi purports to record the halting stations of the 
Parthian empire. Secondly, the region concerned 
lay next to Arachosia on the very same important 
route which Isidore traced only up to (and includ¬ 
ing) the latter territory.* The absence is too glaring 
to be ignored, and may perhaps be best explained by 
the assumption of the cessation of the zone of the 
Paropamisadae as an Arsacid province by c. 1 B.C. 
The whole or a part of it (around the Kabul area) 
was occupied by the Kushanas. 

P’u-ta, as noted above, was destroyed by Ch’iu- 
chiu-ch’Ueh. The name P’u-ta, considered to have 
been pronounced in Ancient Chinese as B’uok-d’at 
[tat in Canton dialect), reminds one of Bactra in 
Western Bactria.* We have shown elsewhere on 
the authority of the testimonies of the Annals of 
Tacitus and the Ta Es Ton Tyanea Apollonian of Phi- 
lostratus and certain other data that parts of Western 
Bactria were under the Arsacids at least up to a.d. 39 
or perhaps up to c. June or July, a.d. 42. 10 It is 
possible, though not certain, that Ch’iu-chiu-ch’iieh 
captured at least certain areas of Western Bactria 
from the Arsacids some time after c. a.d. 39. 

The same king also conquered Chi-pin. It could 
be reached from outside through inter alia Hsfian-tu. 
The name Chi-pin, we have noted above, can be rela- 
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ted to Kdfmira. This suggests the inclusion of at 
least a part of ancient Kaimfra in Chi-pin. The tes¬ 
timonies of Ch'ien Han-shu and the Hou Han-shu 
allude to the inclusion of also certain other areas of 
the north-western part of the Indian subcontinent in 
Chi-pin. The incorporation of different geographi¬ 
cal regions in one unit indicates that Chi-fin of the 
Ch'ien Han-shu and the Hou Han-shu denoted the 
political (ot an administrative) jurisdiction of a 
country which could be reached through Hsiian-tu 
and which had within its limits a portion of North- 
Western India. 11 This topographical position of 
Chi-pin suggests that the conquest of this country 
by Ch’iu-chiu-chiieh, as described in the Hou Han- 
shu, should mean that he captured at least a section 
of the north-western part of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent. 

Relevant numismatic source also substantiates 
such an inference. The name Kuyula or any of its ob¬ 
vious variants (Kayala, Kuyula.Kozolo, Kozoulo, etc.) 
forms a part of the legends of several series of coins, 
discovered mainly in the north-western region of the 
Indian subcontinent and its borderlands. The term 
Kara, appearing only on two varieties of these spe¬ 
cies, cannot be considered as a part of the perso¬ 
nal name or surname of the ruler concerned. It 
should better be taken, like the expression Yavuga 
or Yaiia or Zaoo (Zaoou) on a number of coins, as a 
title. The forms Kadafhasa, Kadaphes, Kadphizes 
[Kadaphis(es)], Kasa, Kaphasa, Kavsa and Ka'usa, 
which occur separately on different types of the 
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same series of his coins, can be interpreted, follow¬ 
ing H. W. Bailey, as being ultimately based on Old 
Iranian • Kata-paisa meaning "of honoured form". 
These forms aTe variants either of a part of the per¬ 
sonal name of the king concerned, or more pro¬ 
bably, as their meaning indicates, of one of his titles. 
At least there is no reason to take them as denoting 
a surname or a dynastic or clan name. Any one or 
all of the three meanings may be conveyed by the 
term Kushana or one of its obvious variants, appear¬ 
ing on some of the coins in question. 1 * 

It appears that all these pieces were struck by a 
Kush&na king called Kujula, who used such titles as 
Kara, Yavuga (hsi-hou).Kadphis(es),etc. If this line of 
reasoning is correct, we must reject A. Cunningham’s 
suggestion regarding Kujula Kara having been “a son 
of the founder (Kujula Kadphises) of the Kushtaa 
dynasty”, P. Gardner's attempt to separate Kozola 
Kadaphes from the ruler indicated by the other vari¬ 
ants of the name Kujula, and E.J. Rapson's hypothesis 
differentiating Kujula Kara Kadaphes from the rest. 1 * 
The places of origin of some varieties of Kujula's 
coins can be located on the basis of their affinity to 
certain Indo-Parthian coin-types, attributable to iden¬ 
tifiable mints. As the Kush anas succeeded the Indo- 
Parthians in North-Western India, it was natural for 
Kujula to continue, at least to a certain extent, the 
coin-types of his predecessors, which were already 
known to his subjects. The "seated male: Zeus stand¬ 
ing with a sceptre” coins of Kujula can be assigned 
to Taxila, since Indo-Parthian pieces with identical 
* 
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reverse device have been assigned to that area. 1 * 
Similarly, the bull of his "bull: camel" pieces reminds 
one of the "bull :the deity of the city of Pushkara- 
vat!" coins of the Indo-Parthians. u The obverse and 
reverse devices of a unique copper coin, attributed to 
Kujula, closely imitate the obverse and reverse types 
of the "bust : armed Pallas" coins of Rajuvula and 
Gondophares I, which have already been attributed 
to an area to the east of the Jhelum. 1 * 

These coin-types of Kujula can thus be tenta¬ 
tively located in certain areas of North-Western India 
which might have been parts of Chi-pin conquered 
by Ch'iu-chiu-ch'iieh. The advent of the Kushinas 
into the Indian subcontinent is also suggested by cer¬ 
tain other data. ThePeriplous Tes Erythras Thalasses. 
datable to about the ist century a.d ., 17 indicates that 
Manbanos (Manbanus), identifiable with Nahap&na 
of coins and inscriptions, 18 was ruling, inter alia . 
Barygaza at a time when the "warlike nation of the 
Bactrians" was in occupation of certain areas above 
the territory of the people of Prodais 1 * (or the 
modem Charsadda region).** Such territories might 
well have incorporated Ta-hsia, in which were parts 
of Eastern Bactria and which was conquered by the 
Yiieh-chih in the 2nd century B.C, The Kushanas,. 
who belonged to the Yiieh-chih people, held Ta-hsia 
till the downfall of the empire in the 3rd century a.d. 
And since Bardesanes (c. a.d. 154-222) actually called 
the Qushani (Kushans or Kushanas) as Bactrians, 11 
the king of the warlike nation of the Bactrians, men¬ 
tioned by the Periplous Tes Erythras Thalasses ,** could 
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well have been a Yiieh-chih king or rather a member 
of the Kushana royal dynasty, which had established,, 
by the date of the information in question, its author¬ 
ity over the whole of the Yiieh-chih people of Ta-hsia. 
Ta-hsia might have included Chitral. So the evidence 
under discussion may at best indicate the extension of 
the Kushana authority on the western side of the In¬ 
dus up to a point lying to the north of the Charsadda 
region in the Peshawar district. The earliest known 
epigraphic evidence of the Kushana rule in this area 
is supplied by an inscription, found at Salimpur, near 
Panjtar, which records some meritorious deeds in the 
year 122 and during the reign of Maharaya Gushana,**- 
Le. Maharaja Kushana. It is, however, not certain 
whether the Kushana king was Kujula Kadphises, the 
first Kushana ruler connected by numismatic evidence 
with North-Western India, or one of his successors. 

Nevertheless, Kujula‘s authority in at least parts- 
of Gandhara to the west of the Indus is indicated by 
this coins attributed to Pushkalavati or the Char¬ 
sadda area. The latter territory was probably not 
occupied by the Kush&nas before the date of an ins¬ 
cription from Shabazgarhi or Takt-i-Bahi situated 
not very far from it. This record refers to VaiSakha 1 
of the year 103 of Maharaya Guduvhara, 14 i.e. Indo- 
Parthian ruler Gondophares I.* 6 As the year 103 of 
this record is generally assigned to the era of 58 
B.C., 1 * Gondophares (I) may be considered to have 
under him in April, a.d. 46, 17 an area near Pushkala¬ 
vati, to the mint of which scholars have attributed, 
some of his species. 11 
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An evidence of the Ta Es Ton Tyanea Apollonian 
,by Philostratus may be considered in this con¬ 
nection. According to it, a king called Pliraotes 
ruled over a substantial territory to the west of the 
Indus above its junction with the Cophen (the Kabul 
river) as well as some areas, including Taxila, lying 
to the east of the Indus and extending up to the 
Hydraotes 33 (or the Ravi). We have shown else¬ 
where on the basis of the evidence of Philostratus 
and certain other data that Phraotes was ruling in 
Taxila in or after June or July, a.d. 46. 30 His rela¬ 
tionship with Gondophares I, who seems to have 
been alive at least up to c. April of a.d. 46, is not 
clearly known, though several coins of the latter and 
his co-ruler Sasan and also Abdagases, a member of 
the group of Gondophares I, have been assigned to 
the Taxila mint. 31 Nevertheless, the name of Phrao¬ 
tes may, though not necessarily, suggest his Parthian 
origin. 

Thus Kujula could not probably conquer Taxila 
before c. June or July, a.d. 46. On the other hand, 
there are also indications that Taxila was annexed 
not long after that date. As the Hon Han-shu 
indicates that Ch'iu-chiu-ch’iieh (Kujula Kadphises) 
subjugated the four other hsi-hou of Ta-hsia before 
conquering Kao-fu, which was achieved by c. 1 B.C., 
he should have been sufficiently mature in age by that 
year. Hence, even though, as stated in the Hon 
Han-shu, he "died at the age of more than eighty 
years,” 33 it was unlikely for him to rule for a long 
time (say more than decade) after a.d. 46. 
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It appears from the account of Philostratus that 
Phraotes used to pay money to a brigade of barba¬ 
rians living on the border of his territory and making 
raids into it, and that those barbarians, in return, 
protected his kingdom from another group of barba¬ 
rians also inhabiting the frontier. 33 It has been 
suggested that one of these groups of barbarians 
included the Kushanas. 34 Whether such a hypothesis 
is acceptable or not, Kujula seems to have conquered 
parts of Gandhara to the west of the Indus and also 
the Taxila area from the Indo-Parthians. 

A hoard of jewellery and silver vessels was dis¬ 
covered beneath the floor of a room in house no. 2D 
in the Scytbo-Parthian city of Sirkap (Taxila). 3 * It 
has been pointed out that it was buried at the time of 
the Kush&na invasion of that city. 3 * Hence the year 
191 inscribed on an askos found in this hoard 37 
or at least a part of that year should be dated before 
the Kushina invasion of that locality. 3 * 

The year 191 is attributed to the same reckoning 
to which the year 187 of the Khalatse inscription 
referring to Mahar&ja (the Great King) Uvima Kav- 
phisa is generally assigned. 33 As Uvima Kavphisa 
has been convincingly identified with the Kushana 
monarch V’ima Kadphises, 40 the latter might have 
become a co-ruler of Kujula Kadphises before his 
conquest of Taxila, to be dated in or after the year 
191 of the askos inscription mentioned above. If the 
inscription at Khalatse, situated on a trade route 
near Leh in Ladakh (in Kashmir and Jammu), alludes 
to the extension of the Kushana authority to that 
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r locality, a part of the area of modern Kashmir 
might have been annexed to the Kushana kingdom 
before Taxila was conquered. 41 

The bust and Pallas coin-types of Kujula, which 
closely imitate the coins of Gondophares I bearing 
identical devices and attributed to an area to the east 
of the Jbelum, may suggest that Kujula wrested that 
territory from this Indo-Parthian ruler or one of his 
immediate successors. 

It appears that Kujula Kadphises not only estab¬ 
lished his authority over the whole of Ta-hsia and 
apparently controlled the Yiieh-chih possession to 
the north of the Oxus, 44 but also captured several 
other regions—the Kabul area. Western Bactria 
around Bactra, Gandhara to the west of the Indus, 
the Taxila region, a part of the Kashmir region and 
an area to the east of the Jhelum. Wi thin a span 
of about half a century he transformed the little 
independent Kushana kingdom, founded by Miaos, 
V_into an empire. 44 
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on the Oxus including the area which was once a part of 
ancient Sogdiana. Kujula's pieces, which carry Kharoshtht 
as well as Greek inscriptions, should be placed somewhere in or 
near India and its borderlands where Kharoshthl was likely 
to be more familiar than in contemporary Sogdiana. There 
might have been meant for circulation in an area of Ta-hsia 
lying contiguous to the Indian borderlands. 

43. It may be noted here that the titles Dkramalhila and 
Sachadhramathita on Kujula's coins have been interpreted as 
indicating his affiliation to the Saivirm. These epithets may, 
however, suggest his association with the Buddhism (Com. 
His. Ind., vol. II, p. *31). 


CHAPTER IV 


Expansion op the Empire (I) 

A 

** Ch’ iu-CHiu-CH'ijEH died at the age of more than 
eighty years and his son Yen-kao-chen succeeded him 
as king." 1 Yen-kao-chen of this statement of the 
Hou Han-shu has been identified with Ooemo Kad- 
phises or V'ima Kapphisa or Kapiia mentioned in 
the legends of a great number of coins.* 

It has been suggested that this monarch, gene¬ 
rally known to scholars as V’ima Kadphises, was 
referred to by the expression Mahdrajo Rdjadhi- 
rojo Devoputra Kushdnaputro Shahi-(Vi)mo occurr¬ 
ing in an epigraph on the pedestal of the enthroned 
image of a male found in the ruins of a devakula or 
temple at Mat near Mathura, the erection of which 
is recorded in the same inscription.* The effigy appa¬ 
rently represents the king mentioned in the pedestal 
inscription. And as no other ruler is alluded to in 
the said epigraph, the temple might have been built 
during the reign of V’ima Kadphises. 4 
f Such an inference indicates the inclusion of the 
Mathura region in the Kushana empire during or 
before the reign of V’ima Kadphises. The exten¬ 
sion of the rule of the group of Gondophares I to 
Mathura itself can be considered to have been a 
fact, if we can recognise the peculiar Gondopharian 
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symbol or one of its varieties in the symbols on 
the coins of Kshaptrapa Hagana and Kshatrapa 
Hagamasha, ascribed to the same city.* So it 
was perhaps not impossible for the Kushanas to 
wrest the Mathura area from the group of Gondo- 
L phares I. 

According to the Hou Han-shu, Yen-kao-chen 
destroyed T’ien-chu. This country, also called Shen- 
tu, was on the bank of a large river. It stretched up 
to Kao-fu (i.e. Kabul) on the western side, to the 
Western Sea (i.e. the Arabian Sea) on the south¬ 
western side, and P'an-ch’i on the eastern side* 
The term Shen-tu can be philologieally related to the 
word Sindhu , 1 which was the name of a country to 
the west of the lower Indus.* The Hou Honshu's 
description of Shen-tu also suggests that it lay on 
the lower Indus and embraced some areas on the 
western side (and perhaps also an area on the eastern 
side) of that river.* 

The Peripious Tes Erythras Thalasses might have 
included the same territory in the region called 
Scythia. 10 This text also refers to the internecine 
struggle among the Parthian princes of Scythia. 11 
These rulers are obviously to be assigned to the 
group known to scholars as Indo-Parthian. 

The silver currency of North-Western India and 
thereabouts became heavily debased by the time of 
the Indo-Parthian king Azes II. u So the good 
silver coins of Gondophares I, who ruled in parts 
of North-Western India immediately or shortly after 
Azes II, could not have been profitably minted 
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in those areas. These should better be assigned 
to an area, which could have been under the Indo- 
Parthians and where any debased coinage might 
not have been in circulation from an earlier time. 
We have shown elsewhere that such a territory 
could have been located on the lower Indus, where 
once an Indo-Parthian province was in existence. 1 * 
So the good silver coins displaying bust on the 
obverse and Nike on the reverse, which are known 
to have been struck by Gondophares I, Sasan, Sape- 
danes, Satavastra,... Aga ( ? ) and V'ima Kadphi- 
ses, may be attributed to a territory on the lower 
Indus. 14 • ■ 

The testimony of these pieces probably corro¬ 
borates the Chinese evidence of the success of the 
Kushanas in Shen-tu, and indicates that it was 
wrested from the group of Gondophares I. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hou Honshu, the Yiieh-chih killed the 
king of Shen-tu and appointed a general to rule over 
the people. 1 * The Hou Honshu also states that 
since the conquest of Shen-tu “the Yiieh-chih had 
become extremely powerful”. 1 * As Shen-tu had 
regular commercial relations with Ta-ch’in, i.e. the 
Oriental possessions of the Roman empire, 17 this 
statement of the Hou Honshu may suggest that the 
advent of the Kush&nas in Shen-tu was motivated 
largely by the prospects of gain offered by its thriving 
Indo-Roman commerce. 1 * _ . 

V’ima Kadphises might have been successful 
against the group of Gondophares I in another zone. 
Several copper ot bronze coins of this group, bear- 
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ing a diademed bust on the obverse and Nike holding 
a wreath on the reverse, have been assigned, on the 
basis of provenances and certain other data, to the 
Kandahar area, once included in Arachosia." A 
British Museum copper coin of Gondophares I, bear¬ 
ing a bust and Nike, is re-struck by an "elephant 
rider" type, probably of V'ima Kadphises." The 
evidence of this copper coin may allude to his per¬ 
manent or temporary success in Arachosia during 
or after the period of Gondophares I. 

It has been suggested that the "king sacrificing 
at an altar" type of V'ima was copied from a coin¬ 
device of the Arsacid emperor Gotarzes II.* 1 V’ima 
might have conquered or inherited a territory where 
coins of that Imperial Parthian ruler bearing the 
device in question had been in circulation. 

As V’ima Kadphises probably imitated a coin¬ 
type Gotarzes II, who ruled from c. 38 to 51 a.d.,** 
at least a part of V’ima’s reign should be placed in 
or after c. a.d. 38. As we have seen above, he might 
have begun his career as a co-ruler of his father, who 
ruled at least up to June or July of A.D. 46 and could 
have, though with less probability, continued to rule 
up to c. a.d. 55-56 (Chapter III). Hence if the con¬ 
quests of V’ima, referred to .above, are to be placed 
during his reign as the supreme monarch,** they may 
be dated after at least A. D. 46 and before the com¬ 
mencement of his successor's reign in c. A. d. 78 
(Chapter V). 
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B 

The lower Indus country may have witnessed an 
interesting international event during the reign of 
V’ima. 

In A. D. 58 Volagases I, the Parthian emperor, and 
his army were occupied with a revolt in Hyrcania,* 4 
which ultimately resulted in the permanent loss of 
that country by Parthia.** The Hyrcania ns sent an 
embassy to Rome. On their way back in A. D. 59 
the Hyrcanian ambassadors met Corbulo, the Roman 
general then engaged in the East. "Corbulo assign¬ 
ed to them a guard, and (the latter) escorted them to 
the shores of the Red Sea, 1 * from where they were 
able to regain their country while avoiding the Par¬ 
thian territory’’*’ (Italics ours). 

The fact that the Hyrcanian envoys were escorted 
to the shores of the Red Sea, which in the classical 
sources denoted the eastern waters including the pre¬ 
sent Indian Ocean,** should indicate that they took 
recourse to a sea route. Although the exact location 
of the port of their disembarkation is not known, a 
suggestion may be offered. 

The Kushanas were probably the only power who 
in a. D. 59 could have controlled parts of the coasts 
of the Indian Ocean providing places for convenient 
disembarkation for these envoys, and who at the 
same time could have been strong enough to brave 
any possible consequence resulting from offering a 
passage to these enemies of the Imperial Parthia ns. 
Moreover, the Kushina empire could offer the 
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ambassadors able protection from the point of their 
disembarkation to any region lying not very far 
from their country. 1 * 

The most important ports in the coastal parts of 
the Kushana empire, lying on the Indian Ocean, were 
undoubtedly those in the lower Indus country. The 
Hyrcanians could have conveniently disembarked 
there, and thence could have proceeded to their 
country through the Kush&na dominions. 10 

If these arguments are correct, from the evidence 
about the safe passage through the Kushina territory 
offered to the Hyrcanians on their way back from 
Rome, one may infer an alliance of some sort, or at 
least very friendly relations, between the powers con¬ 
cerned. Such an alliance against the common ene¬ 
mies, the Imperial Parthians, might well be expected. 
However, in view of the fact that Rome is not defi¬ 
nitely known to have availed herself of the advanta¬ 
ges—military, political and commercial—which the 
Hyrcanian embassy offered to her, 11 it would be dan¬ 
gerous to make too much out of the theory of alliance. 
Moreover, the whole theory about the Hyrcanians 
disembarking in a Kushana port on the Indian Ocean 
depends upon the validity of the assumption about 
the Kushina conquest of at least a part of the littoral 
lower Indus country by a. d. 59. But, such a con¬ 
quest cannot be convincingly placed in the stipula¬ 
ted period in the light of our above observations on 
the chronology of V'ima’s exploits. 


C 

No discussion on V’ima Kadphises can be com¬ 
plete without referring to the problem of identifica¬ 
tion of the ruler known by his title Soter Megas. 
His species always carry a three pronged symbol. 11 
The Soter Megas coins have been variously ascribed 
by different scholars to Kujula Kadphises, to V’ima 
Kadphises, to a Kushana monarch ruling between 
Kujula and V’ima, to a governor of V’ima, to several 
satraps of V’ima, to Kanishka I, to an Indo-Parthian 
ruler, etc. 13 

The copper (or/and billon) coins of Soter Megas 
bearing on the obverse the figure of an equestrian king 
bolding an arikuia and on the reverse standing Zeus 
holding a sceptre can be ascribed, like the species of 
the group of Gondophares I, carrying identical devi¬ 
ces, to the mint of Taxila. 14 His "diademed bust of 
king to right : Zeus standing to front with sceptre and 
thunderbolt” coins closely follow the imitations of the 
pieces of the Greek king Heliocles displaying the same 
types. 16 The provenances of these imitations are main¬ 
ly in the Ox us countries, though the Soter Megas coins 
in question are generally found in Mathura and South- 
Eastern Punjab. 10 The mint of the "helmeted bust to 
left : mounted king holding an a/ikuia" coins of Soter 
Megas cannot be confidently located. The copper 
pieces of Soter Megas displaying within a dotted bor¬ 
der a bust to right (radiate and holding a filleted scep¬ 
tre) on one side and an equestrian male holding an 
arikuia on the other, might not have been products of 
« 
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one single mint. "There are wide variations in 
legends, details of types, forms of symbol and in treat¬ 
ment."* 7 These pieces, struck probably on a weight 
standard based ultimately on the Attic system, are 
found extensively not only in parts of North-Western 
India and in Kandahar and the Kabul valley, but also 
in certain areas to the north of the Hindu-Kush and 
even in the southern zone of Soviet Central Asia.** 
It appears that these coins of Soter Megas were pro¬ 
ducts of different localities, though struck on a weight 
standard more familiar in the north of the Hindu- 
Kush than in North-Western India. They were pro¬ 
bably meant for circulation throughout the empire of 
Soter Megas, which apparently lay on both sides of 
the Hindu-Kush. 

The above information on the types of the Soter 
Megas coins and their wide distribution suggest that 
they should not be ascribed to any of the Indo- 
Scythian or Indo-Parthian rulers, none of whom 
exercised authority to the north of the Hindu-Kush. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that the species 
in question are found throughout a great part of the 
possible extent of the Kushana empire at least from 
the days of V’ima. Again, their widespread proven¬ 
ances and the occurrence of the imperial title on them 
indicate that their issuer was an imperial monarch, 
and not a local ruler ot viceroy. 

The type "king on horseback holding an arikuia", 
which appears for the first time in the Indian context 
probably on a number of coins of Azilises, can also 
be noticed on some issues of Soter Megas.** This may 
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ascribe the latter group to the time of Azilises or to a 
post-Azilises period. It may also be noted that coins 
of Soter Megas have not been unearthed during 
recent excavations at Sh&ikh&n "pheri (Charsada) in 
any stratum prior to that related to the early Kushana 
age.** Again, a combined study of metal and metro¬ 
logy of a class of Soter Megas coins surely shows, as 
can be said following D. W. MacDowall’s demons¬ 
tration,* 1 that they were issued sometime between 
the commencement of the debased silver currency 
tinder Azes II and that of the completely reformed 
Kashina coinage daring the reign of V’ima (see 
below). 

The probable date and extent of the territory of 
the issuer of the Soter Megas series suggest that he 
was a Kushana emperor. If this hypothesis is accept¬ 
able, the absence of his gold coinage argues strongly 
against the possibility of his existence between V'hna 
and Kanishka I, both of whom coined gold. For the 
identical reason it is difficult to find a place for the 
king in question between the commencement of the 
reign of Kanishka I and the downfall of the Kushana 
empire. On the other hand, if the issuer of the Soter 
Megas coinage was a Kushana sovereign, he must be 
placed after the beginning of the rule of Kujula, the 
first Kushana monarch to rule over a substantial part 
of India (Chapter III). A class of his copper issues, 
which betrays a tendency towards minting of coin¬ 
devices acceptable throughout the empire (see above), 
should be placed between the types of Kujula Kad- 
phises having local significance and the complete 
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reformation of Kushana currency along with the 
introduction of imperial coinage by V'ima. 

There are also other indications about the date of 
the Soter Megas series. On some of Kujula’s coins 
one can find the characteristic three-pronged symbol 
(fig. i) of Soter Megas, without however the legend 
of the latter. 4 * This may indicate that Kujula him¬ 
self was not the issuer of the Soter Megas series. 
Rather, such pieces of Kujula appear to have been 
countermarked with the Soter Megas symbol by a 
striker who was contemporary of or posterior to 
Kujula. We should also note that the imperial Soter 
Megas coins seem to have been in circulation over a 
large part of the territory known to have been at one 
time under V'ima, who was probably Kujula’s co¬ 
ruler and definitely his successor on the Kush&na 
throne. For these reasons we are tempted to ascribe 
the Soter Megas series to V’ima Kadphises. 

The simultaneous occurrence of the three-prong¬ 
ed symbol of Soter Megas (fig. i) and the Nandipada 
symbol (fig. 2), known to have been used by V'ima, 
on a few coins of each ruler 4 * also surely indicates 
some relationship between the two. This suggestion 
is not contradicted by the testimonies of their coin¬ 
legends. The legend Basileus Basileuon Soter Megas 
("the Ruling King, the Great Saviour"), appearing on 
the Soter Megas coins, has not a radically different 
meaning from that conveyed by the phrase Basileus 
Basileon Soter Megas ("the King of Kings, the Great 
Saviour"), found before the name of Ooemo (i.e. 
V'ima) on a large number of his coins. In fact, the 
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supreme title of "Great King, King of Kings” occurs 
in the reverse legend of the species of V’ima and 
also on certain Soter Megas coins. Moreover, on a 
piece of Soter Megas the Prakrit inscription can be 
read as Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Tratarasa Vamasa.** 
On the analogy of the evidence of the change in 
vowel signs in writing the name of Kanishka in seve¬ 
ral documents, Varna of this coin can be taken as 
standing for Vima, i.e. V’ima. This testimony strong¬ 
ly supports the ascription of the Soter Megas series 
to V'ima. 

It appears then that the Soter Megas coins were 
minted by V’ima before he fully reformed the metro¬ 
logy of his coinage. In the innovation of minting 
coins bearing the king's title but not his personal 
name one may trace the influence of the contempo¬ 
rary imperial Parthian coinage. 44 The Parthian sys¬ 
tem was emulated probably after at least a few coins 
with the king’s name had already been struck. When 
the metrology of the copper coins was completely 
reformed and gold coinage was introduced under the 
influence of the Roman gold currency, 44 the system 
of omitting the king’s name was discarded through 
the influence of the Roman species carrying the name 
of the emperor, or for some other unknown reasons. 

Though the observations in the latter part of the 
last paragraph are admittedly hypothetical, the evi¬ 
dence produced in the preceding one definitely indi¬ 
cates that the Soter Megas series cannot be placed 
after V’ima Kadphises. 47 

The Arachosian types (copper coins carrying bust 


and Nike) of Pakores are sometimes found struck 
over pieces of Soter Mcgas 48 Had he been the same 
as V’ima, the latter might have suffered some ini¬ 
tial (?) reverses in Arachosia before securing success 
in that area (see above). 

D 

According to the Hou Han-slm, after conquering 
Shen-tu the Yiieh-chih "established a general 
(Chiang-ling) to rule over the people". 4 *! It appears 
that V’ima’s empire was divided into different admi¬ 
nistrative zones. The status of the ruler of such an 
area might have been the same as that of a Kshatrapa 
or Mah&kshatrapa (see Chapter V). 

A momentous event of the reign of V'ima was the 
reformation of the currency system, which was neces¬ 
sitated by the complete debasement of silver coinage 
of North-Western India by the end of the rule of 
Azes II. The circulation of good silver coins, struck 
on the weight-standard familiar in the area to the 
south-west of the Hindu-Kush from an earlier period, 
was probably restricted to the lower Indus area only. 
Copper species began to follow the weight-standard 
which had been earlier used to mint Attic tctradra- 
chms, didrachms and drachms. Copper "tetradra- 
cbms" (c. 17 gins.), "didrachms" (c. 8-8.5 gnis.), and 
"drachms” (4-5 gms.) were meant for circulation 
throughout the empire. These didrachms rougldy 
conform to the weight-standard adopted by a class of 
the Soter Mega- speciis struck for circulationh|^J 
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provinces of the empire and so for standardising the 
weight-system of Kushaija copper currency. The 
introduction of gold coins was largely motivated by 
the large influx of Roman gold pieces into India as 
a result of Indo-Roman transactions. The average 
weight (c. 121.1 or 123.1 grains) of a class of gold 
species of V'ima may indeed be related to the weight 
of the Roman aurei (122.9 grains) prior to the refor¬ 
mation effected by Nero. 40 Such gold pieces of V’ima 
are generally known to scholars as dinara (Roman 
dinarius aureus). Several of his gold coins have 
double and many a quarter the weight of such dina- 
ras. So far the types and weight-system were con¬ 
cerned, V’ima’s gold and copper coins were truly 
meant for circulation throughout the empire and did 
not have, in contrast to the earlier coinages of North- 
Western India, any local character.** His rare silver 
species were, however, probably meant for circulation 
in the lower Indus country (see above). 

The appearance of Siva on the reverse of the coins 
of V’ima Kadphises and the epithet Mahiivara 
(— Mihe&vara ?), attributed to him in his coin-legends, 
may perhaps betray his faith in the Saivism.** We 
should, however > admit that the term MahiSvara, 
{•=Mahi&vara) may literally mean “the lord of the 
earth.” 
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CHAPTER V 

Expansion Of The Empire (II) 

A 

, The Kadphises Rulers and the Group of Kanishka. 

Kujula Kadphises and his son V’ima Kadphises 
form what is known as the Kadphises group. We 
may retain the appellation for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence ; but we must be on our guard against the 
assumption that the word Kadphis(es) is a dynastic 
name. It is, as we have noted, a title.* 

We have already mentioned about an inscription 
on the pedestal of an image of the Kushana king 
Vima (V’ima) discovered at Mat near Mathura. It 
alludes to the erection of a devakula during the reign 
of Vima (or V’ima). Another epigraph, found at 
the identical place, refers apparently to the same 
devakula as belonging to the grandfather of king 
Huvishka.* No ruler other than Vima is mentioned 
in the first record. This means that if the devakula 
belonged to or dedicated to a royal personage, he 
should have been V’ima, whose image was also in¬ 
stalled there. Such an inference suggests that V’ima 
was the grandfather of Huvishka.* 

The dates in the records of the Kushana King 
Huvishka vary from the year 28 to the year 60. 
These dates are referred to the reckoning started in 
the days of a Kushana monarch called Kanishka. 
His known dates range from the year 2 to the year 23. 
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Vasishka, another Kush&na sovereign, is known 
to have been ruling in the years 24 and 28 and pro¬ 
bably also in the intervenning period. He might have 
begun to rule even two years earlier if he can be iden¬ 
tified with king Vaskushana ( >=Vasishka Kushana ?) 
of a Sanchi record of the year 22. 4 It is not impos¬ 
sible that Vasishka was the same as Vajheshka, the 
father of another Kanishka.* He is known from the 
Ara record of the year 41, assigned to the era of 
the first Kanishka. 8 It has been suggested that the 
second Kanishka is to be identified with Kanishka of 
an Indian Museum inscription of the year 30+X. 7 

We do not know the exact genealogical relation¬ 
ship between V’ima and Kanishka I. However, since 
Huvishka was separated by only one generation 
from V’ima, who reigned before Kanishka I and 
V&sishka, it was not impossible for either of the two 
last mentioned Kushana kings to have been the son 
of V’ima and the father of Huvishka. If Kanishka 
of the Ara record is considered to have been named, 
like several other rulers, after his grandfather, 
he could have been the grandson of Kanishka I. 
Vajheshka (Vasishka), the father of Kanishka H, 
might have been then a son of Kanishka I. If this 
was so, Huvishka, separated from V’ima by only 
one generation, should better be taken as another 
son of Kanishka I. 

The genealogical relationship between Huvishka 
and the Kushana king Vasudeva, whose known years 
vary from 64 or 67 to 98 of the Kanishka Era, cannot 
be determined. So also we do not know the exact 
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genealogical positions of. a third Kanishka and a 
second Vasudeva, the existence of whom are sugges¬ 
ted by numismatic and certain other data (see Chap¬ 
ter VI). 8 The rule of a second Vasishka has been 
recently postulated.* However, as we shall see, 
the historicity of this ruler is not yet beyond doubt 
(see Chapters VI and VII). 18 

We must clearly state here that the above infer¬ 
ences regarding the relative genealogical positions of 
the Kush&na monarchs, excepting those concerning 
Kujula's connection with V'ima and V’ima's relation 
with Huvishka, are mere working hypotheses. Never¬ 
theless, the suggested relationship between V’ima and 
Huvishka indicates that the line of Kujula probably 
did not end with the rule of V’ima, but continued 
through that of Kanishka I. 

Some early Indologists placed the Kadphises 
rulers after the group of Kanishka I. 11 But such a 
theory is contradicted by an examination of metal 
and metrology of the Kushana coinage, and also by a 
study of the evolution of the royal titles, types and 
symbols on Kushana coins and of the language, 
form and palaeography of their legends. Even a cur¬ 
sory glance over the coins concerned convinces us 
that if the Kadphises rulers followed the Kanishka 
group ending with Vasudeva II or Vasishka II (?) 
(Chapter VI), the issues of Kujula should have strik¬ 
ing similarities with those of V&sudeva II or Vasishka 
II (?), and the species of V'ima and Kanishka I 
should not have so closely resembled one another. 
But as the case is just the opposite, we must presume 
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that the Kadphises group was followed by Kanish- 
ka I.“ Stratigraphic evidence of the Kushana coins, 
found at Taxila, and the testimonies of the two 
Mathura records, discussed above, also prove the 
chronological priority of the Kadphises rulers. 1 * 


B 

Kanishka I 

It appears from the above discussion that in the 
Kushina chronology the reign of V’ima Kadphises 
was followed by that of Kanishka I. The date of the 
latter, however, is for a long time a subject of great 
controversy. The dates advocated by different scho¬ 
lars vary from 1st century b. c. to the 3rd century 
a. D. They are, however, now mainly divided into 
three groups, suggesting a. d. 78, 128 and 144 res¬ 
pectively as the date of Kanishka I’s accession to 
the Kushana throne. 14 

The final solution of the riddle cannot be done 
in the present state of our knowledge. Nevertheless, 
we may here consider certain sources relevant to 
the problem. 

One of such data seems to be provided by the 
Hou Han-shu composed by Fan Yeh, who died in c. 
A. D. 445 . ,e The descriptions of the "western coun¬ 
tries” in chapter 118 of this treatise were taken, ac¬ 
cording to Fan Yeh himself, from the report of Pan 
Yung prepared at the end of the reign of emperor 
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An (a.d. 107-125). 1 * No doubt, certain datable tes¬ 
timonies of Fan Yeh about the "western countries” 
in chapter 118 are to be placed after a. d. 125. 17 
Nevertheless, in the light of Fan Yeh’s expressed in¬ 
debtedness, we should assume that such information 
about the "western countries" which cannot be defi¬ 
nitely ascribed to any year after a. d. 125 was based 
on the account of Pan Yung prepared about that 
year. 

That Fan Yeh definitely used the narrative of Pan 
Yung for his observations on Shen-tu can be proved 
with the help of an internal evidence. Fan Yeh ex¬ 
plicitly states in one place of the Hou Han-shu that 
according to Pan Yung, the people of Shen-tu “adore 
the Buddha and they neither kill nor attack." 18 The 
same remark occurs in Fan Yeh's notice on Shen-tu 
in the 118th chapter of the Hou Han-shu. 1 * 

In connection with the victory of the Yiieh-chih 
or, more precisely of the Kushanas, who formed a 
branch of the Yiieh-chih, it is stated in the Hou 
Han-shu that "at this time they (i. e. the people of 
Shen-tu) all belong to the Yiieh-chih."* # Since Fan 
Yeh, the author of the Hou Han-shu, died in c. A. d. 
445, and since the Kushana (Yiieh-chih) empire dis¬ 
integrated by the time of the Sasanian emperor 
Ardashir I (224-241) or his son Shapur I (241-272), 81 
it was not possible for the composer of that Chinese 
treatise to refer in the passage concerned to contem¬ 
porary conditions. Hence Fan Yeh presumably 
borrowed the statement "at this time" etc. verbatim 
from the report of Pan Yung prepared in c. A. o. 125. 

• 
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Thus the expression "at this time " may denote, as 
has been suggested by E. Chavannes,* 2 c. A. D. 125. 

We may also argue that if the phrase "at this 
time” occurred in Pan Yung's report, it could allude 
to the conditions prevailing in the year to which the 
latest information received by him about Shen-tu 
should be dated. The Hou Han-shu indicates that 
China’s relation with T’ien-chu (Shen-tu) was severed 
at the end of the period of emperor Ho (a. d. 89- 
105)** and that such a rupture continued until a.d. 
159.** Hence Pan Yung's latest information about 
T’ien-chu (Shen-tu) may not be dated after c. A. D. 
105. 

Thus the Kushanas (Ytteh-chih) occupied Shen-tu 
by c. a. d. 105 or at the least by c. A. n. 125. 

We have already noted that Shen-tu, situated on 
the lower Indus, was conquered by V'ima Kadphises, 
who struck silver coins in that area (Chapter IV), 

The number of known silver pieces of the Ku- 
shana successors of Kujula Kadphises is extremely 
small.** This fact, in contrast to the vast amount of 
gold and copper coins struck by the Kushanas, may 
indicate that their silver species were minted in a 
limited number and had a restricted currency. The 
above evidence suggests that these were meant for 
circulation in the lower Indus country. We have 
shown elsewhere that the lower Indus area was the 
only zone in the dominions of the group of Gondo- 
phares I, where pure silver coins could have re¬ 
mained in circulation at the time of the advent oL 
the Kushanas.** The Kushanas might have been 


pelled to continue this pure silver currency to satisfy 
a popular demand of that region. 

Among the successors of Kujula Kadphises silver 
coins of V’ima Kadphises, Kanishka I( ?) Huvishka 
and V&sudeva I (?) are known.* 7 Their evidence 
indicates the authority of each of these monarchs 
over at least a part of the lower Indus area (included 
in Shen-tu). The provenance of the Sui Vihar inscrip¬ 
tion of the year n of the reign of Kanishka (I)** per¬ 
haps alludes to his rule in or near the lower Indus 
area, if not in Shen-tu itself. 

In the light of these data one of the results of 
the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind assumes 
significance. A few years of digging at the site of 
the Buddhist stupa and monastery at Mohenjo-Daro 
yielded at least 1438 copper coins of Vasudeva I.** 
The presence of such a large number of his coins in 
a religious establishment—and not a commercial 
emporium—cannot be explained as merely due to 
inter-state trade relations. This discovery must be 
interpreted as indicating that these coins formed a 
part of the regular currency of the Mohenjo-Daro 
area for a certain period. The popularity of V&su- 
deva I’s copper coins also at Jhukar, only about 
twenty miles to the north-east of Mohenjo-Daro, is 
indicated by the discovery of such pieces as w ell as 
their imitations in some secular buildings of that 
locality.** 

The region of Mohenjo-Daro in the lower Indus 
region was obviously included in the ancient Shen- 
tu or Sindhu country. Hence Vasudeva I’s copper 
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coins formed for a certain period a part of the re¬ 
gular currency of at least one area of that territory. 
And since the Kush&na rule in Shen-tu (Sindhu) in 
the days of V’ima Kadphises is certain, its conti¬ 
nuation up to at least the beginning of the reign of 
V&sudeva I appears to be highly probable. 

It seems that Shen-tu or Sindhu was in the Kus¬ 
h&na empire from sometime of the period of V’ima 
Kadpliises to at least sometime in the first year of 
the reign of V&sudeva I. The earliest known date 
of V&sudeva I is the year 64 or 67 of a reckoning 
which, as it is well-known, was started during the 
reign of Kanislika I.* 1 However, as Huvishka is not 
known to have reigned after the year 60 of the era 
of Kanishka I, it is not impossible that V&sudeva I 
succeeded him as the supreme Kush&na monarch 
in that year. In any case it seems certain that Shen- 
tu or Sindhu was under the Kush&nas from at least 
sometime of the last year of V’ima’s reign to some¬ 
time of the sixtieth year or rather of the year 59+X 
of the era of his immediate successor Kanishka I. It 
is also clear from the above discussion that the first 
year of the Kush&na occupation of Shen-tu (Sindhu), 
which lasted for more than fifty-nine years, should 
be placed in or before c. a. d. 125. 

The evidence of the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman I shows that he was exercising autho¬ 
rity over, inter alia, the Sindhu country as an inde¬ 
pendent ruler in about the month of M&rggaiirsha 
(November-December) of the year 72.** This date 
has been universally attributed to the era of c. a. d. 
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78.** Hence the Kush&na rule in Shen-tu—Sindhu, 
which commenced by c. A. d. 125 and lasted fot 
more than fifty-nine years, should be placed before c. 
November-December of A. d. (77-78+72) 149-150. • 

Thus the fifty-ninth year of the era of Kanishka I, 
included within the period of the Kush&na hegemony 
in Shen-tu (Sindhu), should be dated before c. Nov¬ 
ember-December of c. A. D. 149-150. So the first 
year of the same reckoning cannot be ascribed to 
any year after November-December of c. A. d. (149/ 
r 5 °* 59 ) 90-91. On the other hand, the fact that 
V’ima Kadphises, the predecessor of Kanishka I on 
the Kush&na throne, imitated a coin-type of the 
Arsacid monarch Gotarzes II (c. A. D. 38-51)** 
suggests that Kanishka I could not possibly have 
begun his reign before c. A. D. 38. 

As it is now well recognised, the years of the 
Mag has of Kau iambi (Kosam) must be referred to 
the Saka Era of A. D. 78.** The earliest known 
year of the independent rule of the Maghas at Kau- 
i&mbi is 8i** —A. d. 158-159. If king Bhimasena of 
a Bandhogarh inscription was a scion of the Magha 
family, the year 51** (—a. D. 128-129), referred to 
in that epigraph, should be the earliest known year 
of their rule. 

There is no definite evidence to suggest that the 
Maghas themselves founded the Saka Era. On the 
other hand, an era must have been counted from the 
reign of Kanishka I. He appears to have held Kau- 
6&mbl at least in the years 2 and 6 of that era.** And 
as the year 1 of this reckoning seems to have fallen 
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after c. a.d. 38 and by a.d. 90-91, his reign in the same 
region could not possibly have been separated by a 
long interval from the first year of the era of A. V. 
78. Moreover, results of the archaeological exca¬ 
vations at Kosam suggest that the supreme authori¬ 
ty over that area passed from the hands of the 
Kushanas to those of the Maghas.** So we should 
conclude that the Maghas were familiar with the era 
of Kanishka I. And if they used an era, inaugurated 
by some other power, in or not very far from the 
possible limits of the Kush ana dominions as held by 
Ka nishka I, a logical inference would be that the 
years referred to in their epigraphs were dated in the 
reckoning of the last mentioned monarch. And since 
the first year of the reckoning used in the records of 
the Maghas was a. d. 78, this should have been the 
initial year of the era of Kanishka I. 

Thus at least part of a. d. 78 fell in the reign of 
Kanishka I. And if, as in many similar cases, the 
counting of the era concerned was started from the 
first year of Kanishka I’s reign, he began to rule from 
a. D. 78. In fact, if his era was the same as the reck¬ 
oning later known as the Saka Bra, he could have 
started his reign even in the earlier half of a. d. 78. 
For a year of the Saka Era starts from the month of 
Chaitra — March-April or with the sun's "entrance" 
in the Zodiacal sign of Mesha (coinciding with the 
completion of Chaitra). 4 * 

It is not maintained that the above reasonings 
are absolutely conclusive. Nevertheless, they seem to 
be more forceful than the arguments in favour of a 
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later or an earlier date for Kanishka I. So we 
should at least provisionally accept A. D. 78 as the 
inaugural year of his reign. 

There is no definite evidence in support of the 
theories of disruption of the Kush&na empire after 
V'ima, or of an interregnum between the period of 
the latter ruler and that of Kanishka, 41 or of the 
state of vassalage for the group of Kanishka before 
it usurped the supreme authority. 4 * It is equally 
difficult to believe in the hypothesis that since the 
epigraphs, dated in the early years of Kanishka I's 
reign, come from Uttar Pradesh, he rose to power in 
that area. 4 * A dated inscription mentioning a ruler 
can at best indicate the latest and not the earliest 
time limit for the establishment of his authority in 
the area concerned. 44 

Far more importance may be attached to two 
other considerations. As we have noted, the line of 
Kujula might have continued through that of Kani¬ 
shka I. Moreover, many of the inscriptions of the 
reign of the latter are discovered within the possible 
limits of the dominions of V'ima. Hence, we should 
accept Kanishka I as the immediate successor of 
V’ima Kadphises on the Kushana throne. 

The association of Kanishka I with the then exis¬ 
ting imperial Kushana family is also indicated by a 
story about him in a Khotanese manuscript from 
Tun-huang. It states that "in BShulaka-vashaya in 
Ttahv&rashthaima (». e. in the district of Bahlaka, in 
Tokharistan) there arose in the family of imperial 
rulers, a brave, meritorious (and) intelligent king of 
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JambudvTpa,.by name Chandra-K&naiska. The 

king with many hundred thousands of troops and 
relying on his own bodily strength was in command 
of the continent of JambudvTpa" 4 * (Italics ours). 

The rule of Kanishka I, identified with Chandra- 
Kanaiska of the above passage, 4 * over a vast area 
is suggested by the wide distribution of the epigraphs 
referring to him or dated in his reign. 

The official, though undated, inscription on the 
relic casket found at Shah-jl-kl-^heri (Peshawar), 47 
and the dated inscriptions, referring to his reign, 
from Zeda (near Und) 44 and Manikiala (in the 
Rawalpindi district) 44 allude to his rule in North- 
Western India. 

If the tradition recorded by Hsiian-tsang about 
the Great Council summoned by Kanishka(=Kanish- 
ka I) in K&Smira has a historical basis, 40 at least 
parts of that land was in his empire. In fact, his 
name may be recognised in a verse of the Rajalar- 
arigim of Kalhana, which states that "there was in 
this land (i.e. Kiimlra) three kings called Hushka, 
Jushka and Kanishka, who built three towns named 
after them" 41 (Italics ours). This work further states 
that "these kings who were given to the acts of 
charity, though descended from the Turushka race, 
built at Sushkaletra and other places mafhas, chai- 
tyas and similar structures.” 44 

The Sui vihar inscription of the year n of Kanish¬ 
ka (I)’s reign refers to some acts of merit at Dama- 
na, 44 which might have been in or near the lower 
Indus area. His rare silver coinage, 44 may be attri¬ 
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buted, following our above arguments regarding the 
location of the mint of V'ima’s silver coins, to the 
same region. A number of epigraphs, mentioning 
his reign, have been discovered in the Mathura area. 
An inscription of his regnal year 16, recording the 
dedication of a house, has been found at Dura in 
the Agra district. 44 

All these data may suggest that Kanishka I kept 
in tact the Indian possessions of the Kush in as con¬ 
quered during the days of Kujula and V’ima. There 
are sources indicating that Kanishka I also extended 
the limits of the empire in India. 

An inscription of the year 2 of Kanishka’s reign 
has been discovered at Kosam in the Allahabad dis¬ 
trict, 44 while excavations at Kosam have yielded a 
seal 47 and one (or two?) pedestal inscription(s) 44 
referring to him. One of the three Sarnath epigra¬ 
phs, dated in the year 3 of his reign, records some 
acts of merit at B&r&nasi (V&r&nasi) by a friar called 
Bala together with Kshatrapa Kharapall&na and 
Kshatrapa Vanaspara, 44 while another speaks of the 
installation of an image by Mah&kshatrapa Khara- 
pallana and Kshatrapa Vanaspara on behalf of 
Bala. 40 Apparently these rulers were in charge of 
the administration of the Benaras region included in 
the dominions of Kanishka I. 

The Tibetan work Li-yul-gyi lo-rgyus states that 
"originally king Kanika, the king of Guzan and the 
Li ruler, king Vijayaklrti, and others led an army 
into India and captured a city named So-ked.” 41 
Kanika has been identified with Kanishka I and 
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Soked with S&keta, situated in a locality adjoining 
Ayodhya in the Fyzabad district of Uttar Pradesh.** 
A Sahet-Mahet inscription, refers to certain acts of 
merit during the reign of Karushka(I) by monk Bala 
at S&vasti (Sr&vasti), 43 identified with the locality 
of Sahet- Mahet in the border region between the 
districts of Gonda and Bahraich.* 4 This evidence 
indicates Kanishka I's authority over this area, 
which lay not very far from S&keta. 

In this connection we may quote an evidence from 
the Hou Han-shu. According to it, "the country of 
Tung-li has for its capital the city of Sha-ch’i ; it is 
a large country. The climate and products of the 

country are the same as those of T’ien-chu. 

The Great Yfleh-chih attacked the kingdom and en¬ 
slaved it.”** Sha-ch'i has been identified with S&ke- 
ta.** If the Ytieh-chih are not considered to have 
twice conquered S&keta, of which there is no evid¬ 
ence, then the Chinese source should indicate Kani¬ 
shka I’s victory in that area and thereby confirms 
the Tibetan evidence cited above.* 7 

The Ta chuang-yen lun ching, the Chinese trans¬ 
lation of Kum&ral&ta’s Kalpandmarxlilikd done by 
Kum&rajlva, refers to a punitive expedition into 
Eastern T’ien-chu organised by king Chen-t’an Chia- 
ni-cha of the Chii-sha race.** It seems from the con¬ 
text of the appearance of the term T'ien-chu in the 
Chinese passage in question that it denotes, more or 
less, the whole of the Indian subcontinent.** Accor¬ 
ding to the Em fa-tsang yin yuan chuan, "the king of 
Pataliputra is attacked by the king of the Yiieh-chih 
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named Chan-tan Chi-ni-cha, and as a ransom he 
offers to Chi-ni-cha the most valuable things of his 
kingdom : the sage Afvaghosha, the Buddha's alms- 
bowl and a luck-bringing hen. Chi-ni-cha accepts 
the gifts and withdraws his army to his own coun¬ 
try". 7 * The Ma-mingp'u-sa-chuan narrates a similar 
story about the invasion of Magadha by the Little 
Yfleh-chih 71 (should be the Great Yiieh-chih). 7 * 

Chan-t'an Chi-ni-cha or Chen-t’an Chia-ni-cha of 
the Chii-sha race has been identified with the Kush&na 
king Chandana Kanishka or Kanishka I. 7 * So if there 
is a historical basis of the above legends, Kanishka I 
may be considered to have invaded Pataliputra. 
There is, however, no definite evidence of the anne¬ 
xation of this area to the Kush&na empire during his 
reign. 

The discoveries of a very large number of Kush- 
ana coins (including those of Kanishka I) and their 
imitations in different parts of Southern Bihar, Ben¬ 
gal and Orissa 74 do not by themselves prove the ex¬ 
tension of the Kush&na rule to those areas. Coins 
of a commercially flourishing empire like that of 
the Kusb&nas could have found their way into the 
neighbouring territories by way of trade and could 
well have been imitated there. It should also be 
noted that though the Zeda inscription ascribes the 
title Murofa (Murunja) to Kanishka I, 7 * we cannot in 
any way convincingly connect him or any other Ku¬ 
shana emperor with the people known by the name 
Mururfa, whose territory included by about the mid¬ 
dle of the 2nd century a. d. some areas on the Gan- 
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ges and stretched up to the land of the Gangaridai 
(which surely included the Gangetic delta). 7 ' For the 
Saka term Mumrufa, which literally means "lord”, 77 
could have been assumed as a title by any Indo-Scy- 
thian or other outlandish ruling family in India or 
even by an Indian dynasty experiencing foreign in¬ 
fluence. Nevertheless, the testimony of theFw fa-tsang 
yin yuan chuan can perhaps be interpreted to mean 
that at least the area around Pataliputra in Maga- 
dha (in South Bihar) might have become a tributary 
state of the Kushana empire during the period of 
Kanishka I. 

It is widely believed that the satrapal family of 
Nahap&na and some early members of the group of 
Chashtana of Western India served the Kush&nas. 78 
As E. J. Rapson has shown, only by attributing the 
dates on the coins of the group of Chashtana to the 
era of A. o. 78, we can bring their last dates known 
from these pieces in proximity to the dates of the 
Gupta emperor Chandragupta II, who ousted the 
Satrapal family of Chashtana. 7 ' If the date on a 
recently noticed inscription referring to Chashtana 
has been correctly read as the year n, ,# and if that 
year can be assigned, like the dates on the eoins of 
his family, to the era of a. d. 78, then he might 
have been ruling in a. d. 88-89. And if Kanishka I 
himself ^>egan to rule in a. d. 78, Chashtana could 
have fcen his contemporary. 

Chashtana is described in some of his coin-legends 
as a Raj an Kshatrapa and in some as a R&jan Maha- 
kshatrapa. But no title is attributed to his father 


Yiamotika, also referred to in these legends.' 1 This 
shows that Ysamotika was probably a private indivi¬ 
dual and that bis son was the first member of his 
family to assume political or administrative power. 
Though the term rajan literally denotes -a king”, its 
appearance along with the gubernatorial title of 
Kshatrapa or Mahakshitrapa in the coin-legends in 
question may suggest its use, like that of the title 
Maharaja in the Gupta period,'* by a dependent 
ruler. Such a hypothesis is strengthened by the 
fact that Chash(ana, who could not have inherited 
the title of Kshatrapa or Mahakshatrapa, used the 
lower administrative designation in addition to or 
rather earlier than using the higher one. Had he 
been independent from the very beginning of his 
career and still wanted to use a satrapal title, it 
would have been natural for him to assume only the 
higher satrapal designation. This inference and also 
the claim made in the Junagadh inscription of the year 
72 that Chashtana's grandson Rudradaman (I) acqu¬ 
ired the title of Mahakshatrapa by himself ( svaya- 
madhigato Mahakshatrapandma )** may suggest that 
his family owed allegiance to a superior power p.t 
least up to the beginning of his rule as a Mahaksha¬ 
trapa. And since the widest known extent of the 
territory of the family of Rudradaman I makes it near 
to (or even partly overlapping with) the contempor¬ 
ary Kushana empire, 84 the sovereign overlord or 
overlords might have belonged to the imperial Kush¬ 
ana family. As Chashtana began to rule by 88-89, 
he could have first served his contemporary Kushana 
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king Kanishka I. 

Nahapana, however, cannot be associated with the 
Kush&nas, We have already noted that Manbanus 
of the Periplus, i.e. Nahapana of coins and epi¬ 
graphs, was ruling in Western Deccan at a time when 
the Kush&na possession in India was restricted to 
the extreme north-western comer of that subcon¬ 
tinent. So he could not have been subordinate to 
Kanishka I or to any of his Kushana predecessors. 
Moreover, the years 41, 42, 45 and 46, which dates 
are known from Nahapana's inscriptions, 85 and 
which cannot be confidently ascribed to the era of 
a. D. 78, may well be considered as his regnal years.*• 

It appears that Chashtana, though not Nahapana, 
might have served Kanishka I. It should, however, 
be remembered that the provenance of the Cutch 
Museum inscription of Chashtana of the year n 
need not necessarily suggest his rule beyond the 
Cutch region. So even if he was a subordinate to 
Kanishka I in the year 11, he might have not yet 
then become a ruler of the Deccan. 

The question of Kanishka I’s relationship with the 
peninsular India seems interesting in the light of the 
evidence of a legend in chapter xi of the Yu yang 
tsa tsu, composed by Tuan Ch’eng-che in c. a.d. 86o.® ? 
It narrates a story of Kanishka (I)’s successful cam¬ 
paign against king So-t’o-p'o-hen (or Satavahana)*® 
of "South India". The story can be translated as 
follows.®* 

“Formerly there reigned in Gandhara (Kan-to) a 
worthy and shrewd king ; his name was Kanishka.* 0 
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He led his armies against all nations ; none resisted 
him. Once, during his campaign in India (T’ien- 
chu),* 1 some one presented him two very fine fabrics. 
He kept one (/or himself), and bestowed the other on 
his queen. The queen clothed herself (with if), and 
came forward before the king. Now on the fabric, 
just over the breast of the queen, appeared the im¬ 
print of a hand in saffron (colour). At the sight of 
this the king grew angry, and demanded of the queen 
‘what does the robe, put on by you, signify, and 
what does the mark of a hand convey ?' The queen 
said to him 'this is the same cloth which the king 
has given to me.’ Furious, the king demanded an 
explanation from his treasurer, who replied to him 
'a piece of this stuff always carries this mark. Your 
bondsman is not here for nothing.’ And the king 
ordered the merchant, (who) had sold (the cloth to 
the buyer who had presented it to the king), to appear 
(before him) ; the latter (i.e. the merchant) said, ‘in 
South India reigns king S&tav&hana (So-t’o-p’o-hen); 
and here (is one) who can fulfil his vow, made pre¬ 
viously ; every year he accumulates, one upon the 
other, fine fabrics brought to him as taxes ; he im¬ 
prints his hands, wet in saffron, on these stuffs, and 
this imprint penetrates through all the pieces heaped 
up in thousands and tens of thousands. In whatever 
way a man may put on one of these cloths, the mark 
of a hand will appear on his back ; and (it appears) 
over the breast if it is (worn by) a female.’ 

The king ordered the personnel of his retinue to 
put on (the pieces) themselves, and it (was) as the 
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merchant had said. Striking on his sword, the king 
cried out ‘I ( will not) sleep or (take) rest before I cut 
off the hands and feet of king Satav&hana.’ And he 
despatched a messenger to South India to demand 
the hands and feet of king (Sdtavdhana). 

On the arrival of the messenger, king Satavahana 
and his minister spoke to him falsely that "we have a 
good king who has the name Satavahana; but this 
is not an actual king ; nevertheless, the power and 
the supreme authority are in the hands of us, the 
ministers.' 

On ( hearing ) that, the king (i.e. Kanishka) ordered 
his cavalry and elephants to go down to the South, 
against the kingdom of (king) Satav&hana. 

The inhabitants concealed king ( Satavahana) in an 
underground cave; and then cast in gold (a statue of) 
a man, which went (i.e. was taken) to meet the in¬ 
vader. But the king (i.e. Kanishka) recognised the 
forgery, and, relying on the strength of his previous 
merits, he cut off the arms and the legs of the man 
(i.e. the statue) of gold. At the same moment fell off 
the two arms and (the two) legs of king S&tav&hana, 
hidden in the cave” (Italics ours). 

We have elsewhere examined this legend in detail 
and have suggested that it may have a substratum 
of truth.** We may at least infer from it, even after 
it is divested of all fanciful elements, that Kanishka I 
might have defeated a Satav&hana king in or outside 
the Deccan. 

Akara or Eastern Malwa was one of the regions 
which were once included in the S&tav&hana king¬ 
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dom but were outside the limits of the Deccan.* 1 
The Kush ana rule in the Eastern Malwa is suggested 
by the Sanchi record of the year 22 of king Vasku- 
shana,* 4 the name of which ruler might have been 
a corruption of the name Vdsishka Kushapa .** 
This inference suggests that by the year 22 of the 
Kanishka era Akara or a part of it was annexed 
to the Kushana empire. A very late text like 
T&ran&tha’s Rgya-gar-chos-ffhyun also refers to the 
rule of king Kanika in the land of Tili and Malava,** 
"where twenty-eight diamond mines having been 
recently discovered, he lived in great wealth ".** 
We have shown elsewhere that Malava may be the 
same as Malwa and that Kanika is identifiable with 
Kanishka I.* 8 Hence the tradition recorded by 
T&ran&tha may broadly corroborate the epigraphic 
evidence. 

It was not impossible that Kanishka I captured 
Eastern Malava or Akara from the Satavahanas. At 
least the Chinese story about the struggle between 
Kanishka I and the Satav&hanas, does not prove, 
even if it contains a historical core, the extension 
of the Kush&na rule to the Deccan in the days of 
Kanishka I.** 

As within the Indian subcontinent, so also out¬ 
side it Kanishka I ruled over a vast territory and was 
militarily quite active. The great inscription from 
Surkh-Kotal (Baghlan, North-Eastern Afghanistan), 
found in three versions, refers to a building as the 
"sanctuary of Kanishka, the victorious” built appar¬ 
ently during the reign of Kanishka (I) , l " This evidence 
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suggests his rule in the territory concerned. This was 
quite natural in view of the fact that the greater part 
of the territory now called Afghanistan, which once 
included Bactria and the land of the Paropanisadae, 
came under the Kushanas by the end of the reign of 
Kujula and continued to be so till their downfall (pp. 
20-21 and Chapter VII). A Khotanese manuscript, 
referred to above,describes him as a king of Bahulaka- 
vashaya in Ttahvarasthaima , m and thereby alludes 
to the inclusion of the Balkh area in his empire. 

We have noted above that a transoxianan terri¬ 
tory formed a part of the Yiieh-chih kingdom. We 
shall see later that the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription 
of the Sasanian emperor Shapur I speaks of his 
authority over the Kushanshahr which stretched. 
inter alia, up to the frontiers of K’sh (Kashgarh). 
Swgd (Sogdiana) and Sh'sh (’st’n) (Tashkent). ,0 * It 
appears that a part of Transoxiana belonged to the 
Kush&nas till they were crushed by the Sasanids. So 
it is quite logical to infer that such an area was also 
in the Kush&na empire in the days of Kanishka I. 
We can also refer to the discoveries of KushSna 
coins, including those of Kanishka I, in different 
localities to the north of the Oxus. 10S These may 
support the hypothesis about his rule in Transo¬ 
xiana, even though by themselves they cannot prove 
the inclusion of that territory or a part of it in his 
empire 101 (see below n. 193). 

Chinese sources throw some light on Kanishka I’s 
relations with other great contemporary powers. 
The Fu fa-tsang yin yUan chuan states that "the king 
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of An-hsi was cruel and obstinate, and having mar¬ 
shalled his four (classes of) soldiers attacked -Chi-ni- 
cha. King Chi-ni-cha chastised him severely. The 
two armies joined (in a) battle, and daggers and 
swords were raised incessantly. Thereupon king Chi- 
ni-cha gained the victory” 100 (Italics ours). The An- 
hsi or the Arsacid adversary could have been either 
Vologases I (51/52-79/8o) 100 or Pacorus II (a. d. 78- 
115/16 P). 1 " 

Kanishka I was also active in the Pamir region. 
According to a section of the Ta-T'ang hsi-yu chi, 
“anciently king Chia-ni-se-chia (Kanishka) of the 
country of Ch’ien-to-lo (Gandhara),- whose majesty 
spread over the neighbouring kingdoms and whose 
transforming (influence) penetrated the far-away 
regions, led his troops to enlarge his territory (even) 
to the east of the Ts’ung-ling (Pamirs). The rulers 
of the frontier tribes in the region west (hsi) of 
the River (Ho) (meaning the Yellow River) stood in 
awe of him and sent ( their sons as) hostages to 
him When Chia-ni-se-chia had obtained (their) 
sons as hostages he treated them very courteously. 
He let them have different dwelling places for hot 
and cold weather ; in the winter they lived in 
various countries of India and in the summer they 
returned to Kapifa, whereas in spring and autumn 
they resided in the country of Gandhara” 100 (Italics 
ours). Another section of the Ta-T'ang hsi-yu-chi 
cites Chih-na-p’u-ti (i.e., Chinabhukti or China fief) 
as the name given to one of winter resorts of those 
hostages situated in T’ien-chu or India. 100 It appears 



that at least one tributary state of China sent hos- 
stages to Kanishka, whose empire included the Pamir 
region and perhaps some territory to its immediate 
east. Such a state could have been Khotan or Kucha 
or Kashgarh, with each of which the Kushanas prob¬ 
ably had special relations. 110 Pan Ch'ao, the famous 
general of the Han, was able to traverse the Pamirs 
in A. D. 73. But, as it appears from the Hou Han-sh» i 
he had to plan an attack on the same region in A. D. 
78. m This may suggest that the Pamirs became free 
from Han influence by a. d. 78, and so it might 
have been annexed to the empire of Kanishka I in 
the same year. 

However, the relation of the Yiieh-chih with the 
Han was, on the whole, not bad at that time. In 
a. d. 78 Pan Ch’ao referred to the willingness of the 
Yfleh-chih (Siao Yiieh-chih ?), "to return to alle¬ 
giance’’ 11 * (really meaning alliance ?). In c. A. D. 
84 Pan Ch’ao sent “an envoy with many presents of 
brocade and silk to the Yiieh-chih king’’ in order to 
Tequest him to clearly instruct the king of K’ang-chii, 
with whom the Yiieh-chih had recently established 
bonds of marriage, not to support Chung, the king of 
Su-le (Kashgar) against the Han. This mission was 
apparently successful. The king of "K’ang-chii 
thereupon ceased hostilities" and Chung was cap¬ 
tured. 11 * The Yiieh-chih also helped the Han to 
attack Chii-shih (Turfan). 114 

In A. D. 86 (or 87) the Yfleh-chih sent as “tributes” 
(really meaning "presents") "precious stones, fu-pa 
(antiolopes) and lions, and they used this occasion to 
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ask for a Han princes. (Pan) Ch’ao stopped their 
envoy and sent him back, and from that moment they 
bore a grudge” (against the Han ) u * (Italics ours). 

* This incident was a turning point in the Sino- 
Yiieh-chih relationship. For in the second year of the 
yung-yuan era (c. a.d. 90) "the Yiieh-chih sent their 
viceroy Hsieh with 70,000 soldiers to attack (Pan) 
Ch’ao. Ch’ao’s troops were few in number and they 
were afraid. Hsieh thereupon advanced and attacked 
(Pan) Ch’ao, but could not defeat him.” Hsieh then 
sent an envoy with horsemen to Ch’iu-tzu (Kuchd) 
for soliciting provisions. Pan Ch’ao’s "ambushed 
the soldiers, intercepted and attacked them. They 
killed them all, and took the head of the envoy to 
Hsieh.” Hsieh was greatly alarmed and solicited per¬ 
mission from Pan Ch’ao to return alive. Pan Ch’ao 
sent him away. “From that moment the Yiieh-chih 
were deeply impressed (by the power of the Han) and 
sent tribute every year” 114 (Italics ours). Though 
this claim is perhaps exaggerated, there was a defi¬ 
nite rupture in the relations between the Yiieh-chih 
(Kushanas) and the Han empire. 

The embassies, sent by An-hsito China in a. d. 87, 
100 and ioi 117 may be interpreted, in the light of the 
above sources, as the attempts of the Arsacids to 
win over the friendship of the Han against their ene¬ 
mies, the Kushanas. On the other hand, the jour¬ 
ney to T’iao-chih u *(ancient Characene stretching up 
to the head of the Persian Gulf) 11 * undertaken by 
Kan-ying, who was sent in the 9th year of the yung- 
ytian (era) of Ho-ti (c. A. D. 97) by Pan Ch’ao on 
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a mission to Ta-ch’in 1 * 0 (the Roman Orient ) 111 may 
allude to a Chinese attempt to open up a direct trade 
route with the Roman empire and thereby to deprive 
the Kushana empire of the profit it made as an inter¬ 
mediary in Sino-Roman trade. 

It appears that the Kush&na empire of the days of 
Kanishka I was very much involved in international 
politics and followed a policy of agrandising its in¬ 
fluence by diplomatic marriages and military cam¬ 
paigns. However, in the second half of the reign of 
Kanishka I the empire suffered a loss of prestige, if 
not much of its military strength, when Hsieh was 
beaten back by Pan Ch'ao. 

Nevertheless, Kanishka I might have continued 
to rule over a vast land stretching from the Oxus 
territories to parts of Eastern U.P. or even Southern 
Bihar. Within his dominions were most of Northern 
and Eastern Afghanistan, North-Western India and 
the lower Indus country and a great part of Nor¬ 
thern India. 

References in epigraphs, dated in the reign of 
Kanishka, to Kshatrapas Kharapall&na and Banas- 
para (Samath inscriptions), Liaka (Zeda inscription), 
VeSpasi (Manikiala record), etc., suggest that his 
empire was divided into satrapies. The fact that 
one of the Samath epigraphs speaks of Khara- 
pallana as a Mahakshatrapa and of Vanaspara as 
a Kshatrapa indicates that a satrapy was governed 
by two rulers—one senior and another junior. If 
the ruler of Pataliputra, who paid tributes to Kani¬ 
shka I, continued to swear allegiance to him, then 
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such feudatory states might have been within the orb 
of his influence. Among the titles of the officials 
of Kanishka I we may refer to Daifapayaga (Dap<ja- 
nayaka), Horamurto (Manikiala inscription), etc. 

Kanishka I continued the system of currency in¬ 
troduced by V'ima Kadphises. He, however, struck 
copper coins also on the weight standard of Attic 
hemidrachm. Kharoshthi inscriptions do not appear 
on his coins, while Greek legend can be noticed only 
on a comparatively small number of pieces. On the 
vast majority of his species "Bactrian” legends in cur¬ 
sive Greek script refer to the king on the obverse and 
•deities on the reverse. The appearance of these dei¬ 
ties (Helios, Hephaistos, Salene, Ardokhsho, Athsho, 
Oaksho, Lrooaspo, Manaobago, Mao, Mazdooano, 
Mi(h)iro, Nana, Orlagno, Pharro, Oesho.Boddo, etc.) 
belonging to different pantheons (like Hellenic, Zoro- 
astrian, Brahmanical, Buddhist, etc.) probably (in 
most cases) represents the different faiths practised 
and preached in the vast Kushana empire and/or 
indicates the catholic attitude of the issuer to the 
religions concerned 11 * (see also Appendix V). 

The religious catholicity of the group of Kanish¬ 
ka I is further suggested by the testimonies of the 
Kushana dynastic sanctuary (devakula) at Mat (which 
yielded the image of a Brahmanical goddess), 1 ** the 
Kanishka Oanindo-Bagolaggo at Surkh-Kotal (dedi¬ 
cated probably to the Iranian cult of Fire) 1 ** and the 
Buddhist stupa and Vihara built by Kanishka I, (the 
ruins of which have been found at Shkh-ji-ki Dheri 
near Peshawar). 1 ** 
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The Buddhist religious literature claims the asso¬ 
ciation of Kanishka with the Buddhism more than 
any other religious tradition. Many of the legends 
told about him are perhaps unfounded, 1 ** while a few 
of them may have definite historical core. 1 * 7 Accord¬ 
ing to the Hsi-yu-chi, Kanishka (I) convened a Bud¬ 
dhist council in order to establish "a complete exe¬ 
gesis of the three pitakas according to the (various ?) 
sects.” The council met in K&fmira, with Vasumitra 
in the chair. The Vibhdsha-S&slras, compiled by the 
council, were engraved on copper-plates, which were 
enclosed in a stone box and deposited in a stupa. 1 ** 

The stflpa and vih&ra built by Kanishka, the 
ruins of which have been discovered outside the Ganj 
Gate of the Peshawar city 1 ** became, in course of 
time, very famous and were mentioned in several 
texts in Chinese, Sogdian, Khotanese, Arabic, etc. 1 **" 
Pilgrims marvelled at the architecture ofthestilpa. 1 * 1 
It appears from Hsiian-tsang's report that in this 
vih&ra lived the Buddhist celebrity P'o-li-ssfl-fo (P&r6- 
va), a contemporary of Kanishka (I). 1 ** 

The reign of Kanishka I is famous in the 
Buddhist art as it saw the beginning of the popular 
plastic representations of the figure of the Buddha. 
The Lord undoubtedly appears on several coins of 
Kanishka 1 . 144 It is remarkable that the figure of the 
Buddha is engraved on the Sh&h-ji-ki Dheri relic 
casket, which was given by Kanishka I himself for the 
acceptance of the Sarv&stiv&di teachers. 1 * 4 Thus a 
Hlnayana sect like the Sarv&stiv&da seems to have 
been associated with the inception of the plastic 
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representation of the Buddha in the Gandhara school 
of art. 1,4 The Mathura school also produced his 
images, which stylistically indicate an origin inde¬ 
pendent of the Gandh&ran technique. 1 * 4 His effigies 
produced by the Mathura school and dated in the 
years 2 and 3 of Kanishka I’s reign, are referred to 
in the pedestal inscriptions as Bodhisattva, probably 
because the order of the religion concerned was still 
hesitant to accept icons of the Master. Buddha, 
Sa(m)myasambuddha (Samyaka-sambuddha) and 
(Sakya)-muni are mentioned in the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images of the Mathura school 
dated respectively in the years 22, 14 and 22. 147 

It appears that the Buddhism received lavish 
patronage from Kanishka. It is, however, extremely 
doubtful whether there is any historical basis for the 
tradition that he was converted to the doctrine of 
the Buddha. 1 ** 

Products of Bactrian, Gandh&ran and Mathuran 
art *** and numismatic and epigraphic sources of the 
Kush&na period including the reign of Kanishka I 
suggest prosperous existence of different Iranian 
cults, Brahmanical sects (especially that of Siva), and 
the Jainism (especially in the Mathura area). 140 

The Kushana monarch was associated with 
different celebrities of his age. A story in the Tsa 
pao-tsang ching mentions three intimate friends of 
this king, viz., the writer Ma-ming (Afvaghosha), the 
prime minister Mo-cha-lo and the physician Che-lo- 
chia (Charaka). 141 We have already referred to his 
contemporaries Vasumitra and ParSva. According 
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to T&ran&tha, the famous Buddhist author Mit ri¬ 
cher was invited, towards the end of his life, by 
king Kanika 143 (identified by modem scholars with 
Xanishka I). 143 Matricheta was not able to meet 
the king and sent an epistle to him (Mahdrdja-ka- 
nika-lekha). 1 ** According to an information pre¬ 
served in Tao-an’s Chinese translation of a Buddhist 
treatise, the famous monk Sangharaksha came to 
Gandhavati (Gandh&ra ?) and there king Chen-t’o 
Chi-erh [Chandra Kani(shka)] made him his master. 14 * 
Xanishka I was associated with various building 
activities. We have already referred to the famous 
stfipa and vihara built by him. The Shah-ji-kJ pheri 
inscription, found in this stfipa, includes the locality 
in Xanishkapura. 144 The Ta Chuang-yen lun ching 
refers to a visit of Xanishka (I) to the city of Chi-ni- 
cha (Xanishkapura). 147 The Rajatararigipi ascribes to 
Xanishka (I) the credit of founding a dty after his 
own name. 143 M. A. Stein has tried to locate it in 
the area of Kanispor (74.28 long. X 34.14 lat.). 14 * 
Thus Xanishka I was great as a patron of religion, 
learning and building activities, and not only as a 
conqueror and a ruler. It must, however, be ad¬ 
mitted that one of the reasons of his becoming a 
celebrated figure in the Buddhist literature of certain 
periods later than his own was probably the fact that 
the traders of the Xushana empire, of which he was 
most famous king, were purveyors of Buddhist cul¬ 
ture in different areas including Central Asia. 

The activities of these traders were more intensi¬ 
fied, in comparison to earlier ages, during the period 
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of prosperous Indo-Roman commerce. 160 The uni¬ 
fication of a great part of the Orient under one cen¬ 
tral authority during the Xushana age gave security 
to a vast region which was necessary for free move¬ 
ments, fruitful exchange of ideas and growth of pro¬ 
fitable trade and so of the increase of economic pros¬ 
perity. Settlements of Buddhist traders in and out¬ 
side the Xushana empire helped the spreading of the 
religion, with which activity the name of its most 
famous ruler became associated lafer on. 

Xanishka I ruled at least up to sometime of his 
23rd regnal year. If Vaskushina of the Sanchi 
inscription of the year 22 is identifiable with 
V&sishka Xushana and if the epigraph is dated in the 
era of Xanishka I (see above p. 62), then V&sishka 
may be considered to have been become a co-ruler of 
Xanishka I by sometime of that year j 161 

There is a curious legend about the death of 
Xanishka (I) in thei 7 * fa-tsang yin yuan chuan. When 
his army was about to reach the Ts’ung-ling (Pamirs) 
in course of a campaign, the elephants and horses of 
the vanguard became unwilling to advance further. 
The king said to his unwilling horse, also not willing 
to move forward, that after»conquering (the land on) 
'-'the Northern Sea" (sic) he would not ride him any 
further. His ministers, who had been by then tired 
of his ever increasing lust for conquest, conspired to 
kill him. "And making use of the fact that the king 
(was) sick and (was) in a fever, they put blankets 
upon him, and people sat upon him so that in a short 
time his breath was cut off” (and he died) 1 ** (Italics 
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ours). It is impossible to ascertain whether this 
legend contains any grain of truth. 

C 

Visishka, Huvishka and Kanishka II 

Kanishka I appears to have been succeeded by 
V&sishka as the supreme ruler on the Kush&na 
throne. No doubt, the provenances of the Isapur 
inscription of the year 24, the Jamaljnir (Mathura) 
record of the year 28 and the Sanchi epigraphs of the 
year 28, 1M all referring to his reign, do not by them¬ 
selves prove his authority over the whole or the 
greater part of the empire of Kanishka I. Neverthe¬ 
less, this does not seem unlikely in view of the extent 
of the empire in the days of Vasishka's successors. 
Such an assumption receives support if one can find 
allusion to him in the name of Jushka, whom the 
Rdjatarariginx includes, along with Kanishka and 
Hushka, in the list of kings of K&Smira. 1 * 4 The 
same treatise also describes Jushka as the builder of 
Jushkapura with its vihara. 1 ** It was situated pro¬ 
bably in the locality of modern Zukur. 1 ** 

The last known dates of V&sishka are the 5th day 
of the first month of Hemanta of the year 28 and ano¬ 
ther day of the third month of Hemanta of the same 
year.On the other hand, the first known date of Hu¬ 
vishka, 1 * 7 whose known years vary from 28 to 60, 1 ** 
is the 28th day of Gurppiya (Gorpaios) of the year 
2 8. 1M Gorpaios app'oximately corresponds to Bhadra 
(August 15-September 14), while MargaSxrsha, the first 
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month of the Hemanta season, should fall in Novem¬ 
ber-December. 1 * 0 If the Kanishka Era, to which all 
these dates are to be referred, was the same as the 
Saka Era, starting in Chaitra or on a date coinciding 
with the end of that month, the data furnished here 
should imply that V&sishka continued to reign even 
after Huvishka began to rule. As Huvishka's 
record of the year 28 and also one of V&sishka’s 
epigraph of the year 28 are found in the locality of 
Mathura, we cannot t hink of the division of the 
Kush&na empire between them sometime in or before 
that year. And since the epigraphs do not imply a 
subordinate status for either of these rulers, they pro¬ 
bably ruled conjointly, at least for some time. 

We do not know for how long this conjoint rule 
lasted. It should have ended in or before the year 
41 of the Ara record, which speaks of the reign of 
Kanishka, the son of Vajheshka (=V&sishka). 1#1 
His conjoint rule with Huvishka might have started 
earlier if we ascribe to him a Mathura inscription 
dated in the year 30+X ( ?) and citing the name of 
the ruling king probably as Kanishka. 10 * 

Huvishka himself continued to rule at least up to 
sometime of the year 60. Most of the records men¬ 
tioning him have been found in the Mathura dis¬ 
trict. An image inscription of the year 32 (of the 
Kanishka Era), though not referring to his reign, has 
been discovered at Ahichchhatra (u. p.). 1 ** If Hush¬ 
ka, whose rule in Kaimira is referred to in the 
Rdjatarangim 1 ** is identifiable with Huvishka, 10 * then 
the latter, like Kanishka I, might have at least a part 
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of that territory under him. However, unlike 
Kanishka I, he is not known to have anything to do 
with eastern India including Bihar. It is not certain 
whether he had any connection with the Murundas 
mentioned above. If, as we have argued above, 
Kush&na silver species can be attributed to the lower 
Indus country, the rare silver coinage of Huvishka 188 
may indicate his rule in that area. His hegemony in a 
part of the Deccan may be postulated if we accept the 
theory of the subordination of the family of Chash¬ 
tana to the Kush&nas before his grandson Rudra- 
d&man I assumed the Mahakshatrapaship (see above 
p. 77). The Andhau inscriptions of the year 52 referto 
the rule of Chashtana and Rudrad&man. 187 Apparent¬ 
ly the former was then ruling as the senior ruler or 
Mahakshatrapa and the latter as the junior ruler or 
the Kshatrapa. The date may have fallen in the 
period of Huvishka, since it is referred to the &aka 
Era which may be identifiable with the Kanishka 
Era (see also above p. 76). As we have shown else¬ 
where, an evidence of Ptolemy alludes to the inclu¬ 
sion Barygaza and Nasika as well as Ozene in the 
territory of Tiastenes or Chashtana. 1 * 8 It is not 
impossible that he controlled Ozene or the Ujjain 
area in Central India and the important port of 
Barygaza or Broach in Western Deccan on behalf 
of the Imperial Kush&nas including Huvishka. 

In the North-west, the rule of Huvishka must 
have extended up to Wardak or Khawat (ancient 
Khavada) in Eastern Afghanistan. An epigraph 
found there and referring to his reign, records some 
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meritorious act in that locality. 188 Though the great- 
Surkh-Kotal inscription does not explicitly refer to 
Huvishka, it alludes to the Kushana rule in the year 
31 (of the Kanishka Era) in the area concerned which 
is not far from Pul-i-Kliumri in North-Eastern 
Afghanistan. 178 His authority over some other parts 
of Afghanistan and Transoxiana may be suggested 
on the basis of the data indicating the inclusion of 
those areas in the Kush&na empire during its early 
period (see p. 28) and also on the eve of its downfall 
(see Chapter VII). We do not know whether Oaksho 
or the figure personifying the Oxus on some coins 
of Huvishka, 171 alludes to his rule in any part of the 
territory on that river. 

A passage in the Hou Han-shu may throw some 
light on Huvishka’s relation with Central Asia. It 
states that "in the period yiian-eh’u (a. d. 114- 
Ii6), m under emperor An, the king of Su-le, An- 
kuo, had banished his maternal uncle Ch'en-p’an 
to the Yiieh-chih on account of some crime, and 
the king of the Yiieh-chih was on very good terms 
with him (».«., with Ch’en-p'an). Later, An-Kuo 
died without having a son, and his mother exer¬ 
cised the government in the country. Together 
with the people of the country she set up I-fu, the 
son of a younger full brother of Ch’en-pan as king 
of Su-le. When Ct’en-p’an heard about this, he 
[submitted) a request to the king of the Yiieh-chih, 
saying ‘An-Kuo (has died) without a son, and his 
kinsmen are (still) young and weak. If they (plan 
to) enthrone a member of his mother’s clan, then 
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I am I-fu’s paternal uncle—I ought to be the king.” 
Then the Yiieh-chih sent soldiers to escort him back 
to Su-le. The people of that country had always 
respected and loved Ch’en-p’an, and moreover they 
feared the Yiieh-chih. Hence they jointly deprived 
I-fu of his (royal) seal and seal-cord and welcomed 
Ch’en-p’an, whom they made their king" 17 * (Italics 
ours). 

It is quite clear from the above information that 
the Yfleh-chih exercised great influence in Su-le or 
the Kashgarh area 174 in c. A. D. 114-116. If the 
Kanishka Era began in a. d. 78, Huvishka, who 
ruled from the year 28 to at least the year 60 of that 
reckoning, might have been the reigning Yiieh-chih 
(Kush&na) emperor at the time of the incident 
narrated above. 

The coins struck by Huvishka constitute a very 
large portion of the known Kush&na pieces—gold or 
copper. The obverse devices include bust and sea¬ 
ted figure of the king, but not his standing figure, 
and the reverse types display deities like (H)erakilo, 
Ooromozdo (Ahura Mazdali), Ardokhsho, Araeikh- 
sho, Athsho, Oron, Lrooaspo, Mao, Manaobago, 
Mi(h)iro, Oanindo, Pharro, Sarapo, Shaoreoro, Oakh- 
sho, Teiro, Onia, Riom, Nana, Oesho, Ommo, Maa- 
seno, Skando, Komaro, Bizago, etc. 174 The gold 
coins of Huvishka were struck on the same weight- 
standard as that of the gold coins of V'ima and 
Kanishka I. Huvishka’s rare silver coins 17 * (struck 
on the weight-standard of Indian drachm introduced 
in an earlier age ?) were meant for circulation in the 
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lower Indus country only. The reference to a per¬ 
manent endowment (or rather two endowments) 
consisting of a large number of Puranas or silver 
punch-marked coins in a Mathura record of Hu¬ 
vishka 177 probably suggests that he allowed circu¬ 
lation of such coins in at least parts of his empire. 
This indicates the absence of a regular silver coinage 
of Huvishka or any other Kush&na emperor. “When 
the copper coins bearing Huvishka’s name aTe plot¬ 
ted in a frequency table their weights cover a sur¬ 
prisingly wide range and do not fall into any dear 
pattern by denominations as do the copper coins of 
V’ima and Kanishka". 17 * It is not impossible, as 
it has been suggested, that Huvishka gradually re¬ 
duced the weight of his copper tetradrachms, which 
were backed by an already stable gold coinage (the 
real value of which had not been much reduced since 
its introduction) and was thereby able to tarif them 
over their intrinsic copper value. 17 * 

The acceptance by the people of such a copper 
coinage should indicate their faith in the fiduciary 
character of the Kush&na monetary system in the 
days of Huvishka. Hence even if Huvishka had 
lost some part of Eastern India earlier included in 
Kanishka I’s sphere of influence (of which, however, 
there is no evidence), it did not affect the economy 
of the empire. 

Two other incidents are more important from 
the point of view of the economic history of the 
empire. Embassies were sent by the Bactrians, i.e., 
the Kush&nas, 180 to the Roman emperors Hadrian 
7 
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(a. d. H7-I38) 1 * 1 and Antoninus (a. d. 138-161). 184 
It is not known whether these were attempts to re¬ 
vive, though apparently without any success, the 
Roman trade with the Indus region of the Kush&na 
empire, which had begun to face decline as a result 
of the development of Rome’s direct trade with the 
Deccan and South India. 1 ** Either or both of these 
embassies might have been sent towards the end of 
the reign of Huvishka or in the early period of the 
rule of Vasudeva I. 

As in the days of Kanishka I, the Kush&na em¬ 
pire under Huvishka was probably divided into 
satrapies. Gramikas, mentioned in the Mathura re¬ 
cord of the year 60-f-X, 1 * 4 were probably the heads 
of the smallest administrative units. The term Ka- 
ralaggo, referred to in the great Surkh-Kotal ins¬ 
cription, probably meant a high official or warden 
of marches. 1 ** 

If Hushka of the Rajalaratigini is identifiable 
with Huvishka (see above), the latter can be given 
the credit of founding a city called Hushkapura. 18 * 
It was located probably in the area of modern 
Ushkur. 1 * 7 

The catholic attitude of Huvishka to different 
religions is indicated by the appearance of deities of 
Hellenic, Iranian, and Brahmanical pantheons on his 
coins. An epigraph, found in the Jamalpur mound 
in the environs of Mathura and dated in the year 51 
of Huvishka, refers to a monastery as the Maha¬ 
raja Devaputra vih&ra. 1 ** Apparently the same 
institution is mentioned as the vih&ra of Mah&r&ja 
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R&j&tir&ja Devaputra Huvishka in a record of the 
year 77 unearthed in the same locality. 1 ** We 
may also take notice of the discoveries of a number 
of Jaina, Buddhist and N&ga images dated in his 
reign. 1 * 0 

As we have noted above, the last known date of 
Huvishka is the year 60. However, he might have 
reigned a few years more, as the earliest known year 
of the rule of the next Kush&na monarch, Vasudeva I, 
is 64 or 67. 1 * 1 It is not known whether they ever 
ruled conjointly. 1 ** 

Vasudeva I, whether as a co-ruler or as the succes¬ 
sor of Huvishka, became associated with the admi¬ 
nistration of an empire which was far-flung inspite 
of the possible loss of authority suffered by the 
Kush&nas in Eastern India during the period of 
Huvishka. The total area under the direct control 
or influence of Huvishka might have been as large 
as or even slightly larger than the territory held by 
Kanishka I. The Kushana empire probably achiev¬ 
ed the maximum optimum expansion during the 
days of Kanishka I and Huvishka. 1 ** 
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NOTES 

1. See above p. 39, n. 12. See also KG, p. 94, n. 29 ; and 
KD, p. 120, n. 3. 

We have already noted that Kujula Kadphises and V'ima 
Kadphises are referred to in Chinese source as Ch'iu- 
chiu-ch'uch and Yen-kao-chen respectively (see above 
p. 56, n. 2). HHS, chapter 118, p. 9 ; see also NC, 1889, 
pp. 269-271. P. Pelliot thinks that the correct Chinese 
form of the expression Kudzu(la) Kapi should have been 
K'ieou-tsieou-kie. He has also argued that the correct 
Chinese rendering of the name of V'ima Kadpbis(es) 
should have been "Yen-kao-mi" (JA, 1914, s. XI, vol. 
IV, p. 401, f.n. 1 ; TP, 1929, vol. XXVI, pp. 201-202 f.). 
However, P. Pelliot himself explained the reasons for such 
errors, viz. the occurrence of kio (=- ch'iieh ) instead of 
Kit and of tchen (_ chen ) in place of mi (ibid .). We also 
know of several non-Chinese names which have not been 
accurately transliterated into Chinese. 

In a review article, which is full of confusion of ideas 
and factual mistakes, R. Mortman-Smith apparently accepts 
the identification of Kujula with Chi'u-chiu-c'biieh. On 
the strength of the Chinese evidence about the latter, he 
holds that Kujula was over eighty when he died. But 
curiously enough he takes Soter Megas as the son and 
apparently the successor of Kujula and also as the 
father of V’ima (JAOS, 1971, vol. XCI, p. 319). The 
Chinese evidence however clearly refers to Yen-kao-chen 
as the son and the immediate successor of Ch'iu-chiu- 
ch'iieh, (HHS, ch. 118, p. 9a). Yen-kao-chen, as we have 
noted above, has been identified by competent Sinologists 
with V'ima Kadphises. 

2. JRAS, 1924, pp. 401-403 ; KG, pp. 6of; etc. Some schol¬ 
ars have suggested on the evidence of an interpretation 


of this epigraph and some numismatic data that there 
were two Kush&ga kings called Huvishka (JRAS, 1952, 
p. 116 ; BSOAS, 1957, vol. XX, pp. 81-85 I JNSI, 1958. 
vol. XX, pp. 164 and 166 ; i960, vol. XXII, p. 99 ; DAK, 
p. 60 ; etc.). We have examined the arguments in detail 
in KG, pp. 64-68, and have shown that there is no reason 
to believe in this theory. 

3. See also KG, pp. 63-64. 

4. H. Hamid, R. C. Kak, and R. P. Chanda, Catalogue of 
the Museum of Archaeology at Sanchi, Bhopal State, p. 30, 
no. A 83 ; Indian Culture, 1941-42, vol. VTU, p. 192 ; 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1944, p. 135 ; 
KG, p. 74 and p. 108, n. 193. 

The Sanchi epigraph of the year 28, referring to Vasashka 
(Visishka), is inscribed on the pedestal of an image of 
Bhagavat (Bodhisattva ?) (H. Hamid, R. C. Kak and R. P. 
Chanda, op. cit., no. A82, pp. 29-30)1. M. Rosenfield thinks 
that this effigy and also the icon of Sakkyamuni (Sakyamuni), 
which bears the inscription of the year 22 of VaskushSna, 
are stylistically much later than the sculptures definitely 
datable to the early years of the Kanishka Era. He wants 
to attribute the dates inscribed on these images to a new 
Kushina Era beginning after the first century of the Ka¬ 
nishka Era (DAK, pp. 57, 113, 272 and 295, f. n. 22 ; 
PDK, pp. 266 f). He supports, for all practical purposes, 
the suggestion of J. E. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw that 
the figure of loo should be supplied before the year 22 
(Scythian Period, pp. 312-314). 

For a criticism of this theory see KG, p. 105, n. 179 
and p. 107, n. 191 and our review of J. M. Rosenfield’s The 
Dynastic Arts of the Kushans in the East, 1967, vol. I, no. 2, 
pp. 232-234. It should also be remembered that contem¬ 
porary artists possessing different degrees of skill could 
have produced art objects of different qualities. This would 
have been quite natural in the Kush at} a period, when de- 
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maud for images was apparently very great, perhaps greater 
than the production capacity of good sculptors. Hence even 
if any difference between the stylistic treatments of images 
of the early years of the Kanishlca Era and those of the im¬ 
ages in questions is really discernible, it alone cannot vouch¬ 
safe for the existence for one Visas Idea nearly hundred years 
after the well-known Visishka. Moreover, a close exami¬ 
nation of the icons in question suggests that their stylistic 
features are traceable in several images dated within first 
fifty years of the Kanishka Era. No doubt, some nu¬ 
mismatic data may be considered to refer to a second 
Kushipa ruler called Vfisishka (see below n. 9)1 The 
historical existence of this king is highly probable, though 
not yet beyond doubt. Nevertheless, as we shall see latdr, 
he cannot be identified with his namesake mentioned or 
alluded to in the records of the years 22, 24 and 28 of the 
Kanishka Era (H. Hamid, R. C. Kak and R. P. Chanda, 
pp. 29-30, nos. A 82 and A 83 ; MI, pp. 63 and 126). So at 
least in the present state of our knowledge all known epi¬ 
graphs referring to the royal name Visishka or its variants 
[Vvisishka, Vdsashka,{Vdsishka Kushina = Vasashka Kashina 
>Visaska (+) Kushina>Viska (+) Kushina>Visk(a){+) 
Kushina>Visk ( +) ushina>Viskushina> ) Vaskushapa, 
etc.) should be attributed to one single monarch. 

5. KG, p. 73. Since in Prakrit sa is sometimes replaced by 
jha (C/ 7 , vol. IX, pt. I, pp. 147 and 149), and since there 
is no long vowel in the Kharoshthi alphabet of North- 
Western India, Vajheshka may be philolcgically equated 
with *Viseshka. On the analogy of the name of Kanishka 
having been written also as Kantshka (JA, 1958, vol. 
CCXLVT, pp. 386-388), this form •Vistshka can be taken 
as a variant of the name Visishka. In epigraphs the names 
of the Kushipa monarchs have been spelt in various ways 
(ibid., pp. 386 f.). For different variants of the names 
of Kanishka (I) and Visishka appearing in the epigraphs. 
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see KG, p. 104, n. 153 ; and p. 107, n. 192 ; KD, p. 93, 
n- 73 5 etc- 

6. CII, vol. n, pt. I, p. 165. 

7. KG, pp. 76-77. 

8. Ibid., pp. &4f. 

9. R. Gobi has published four coins, which he wants to 
ascribe to a second Visishka (R. GObl, Dokumenle zur 
Geschichte in Iranischen Hwmen in Baklrim uni Iniien, 
vol. m, pi. 8, nos. 1-4 ; vol. II, pp. 308 and 312-313). 
On one of the coins published by R. Gobi one may read 
the obverse legend as B (or K ?) azeshko. It is, how¬ 
ever, not certain whether the first letter of the royal name 
is B and not K and whether what is read as xtia is not 
a blundered nu or a part of the flowing ends of the fillet 
tied to the trident near the legend in the obverse type. 
(ibid,, vol, III, pi. 8, no. 1). However, the hypothesis of 
GObl receives support from a gold coin found in a board 
of Kushipa coins discovered at Delhupur in the Jaunpur 
district of U. P. The legend cn this piece can be read 
as (I)....AO (B)AZESHKO K(* 0 )SHA(N 0 *) (Sam- 
pupa, Bulletin 0/ the Museums and Archaeology in V. P„p 
1969, no. 4, pi. facing p. 30, fig. 12). For a discussion 
on this question see Chapter VI. 

10. See above n. 9. It should, however, be clearly stated 
that the evidence at our disposal strongly suggests, even 
if it does not conclusively proves, that there was a ruler 
called Visishka, who called himself a Kushina and who 
could not have been the same as Vasishka, who had ruled 
from the year 24 or rather 22 to the year 28 of the 
Kanishka Era. The exact relationship of the second 
Visishka with the house of Kanishka I is not known, 
(see chapter VI and above n. 4). 

11. For a full discussion on the question of the priority of 
the so-called Kadphiscs group to the group of Kanishka 
I, see KG, Appendix I, pp. i25f. 
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ia. For references see KG, p. 132, nn. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

13. For a full discussion on the relevant points see Taxtla, 
vol. I, p. 221 ; vol. II, pp. 792-793 ; KG, pp. 125-131. 
The Ma-ming-p'u-ut-chuan wrongly attributed Kanishka 
(I) to the family of the Siao Yiieh-chih or the Little Yiieh- 
chih. For the data which clearly show that he, like the 
Kadphises rulers, should be regarded as a Ta Yueh-chih 
king, see KG, pp. 48-49. 

14. For different theories about the date of Kanishka. sec 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History 0/ Ancient h.dia 
(5th edition), pp. 465! ; PDK, pp. i f ; etc. 

The theory advocating 58 B. c. as the first year of his 
reign is no longer supported by any scholar (PAHC, pp. 
465 ). 

A. K. Narain thinks that Kanishka (I) ascended the 
throne in c. a. D. 103 ( PCDK, pp. 2ofif ; see also DAK, 
p. 258). J. Brough seems to be among the latest 
supporters of a 2nd century A. D. date for him ( BSOAS, 
1965. XXVIir, pp. 589 and 597). 

According to a suggestion of R. C.Majumdar, Kanishka 
(I) began to rule in A. D. 249 (Journal 0/ the Department of 
Letters, 1920, vol. I, p. 112). R. G. Bhandarkar surmised 
that his reign had its first year in A. D. 278 (See PHA 1 , pp. 
468-469 ; Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, edited 
by N. B. Utgikar, vol. I, p. 36). Some Russian scholars 
want to assign Kanishka I to the same century on the basis 
of some other agruments, mainly numismatic (E. V. Zey- 
mal," Problema Kushanskoy Khronologii i Monety” ,Tezisy 
Dokladvo na yubileynoy i Kduchnoy sessii, Gosudarstvennogo 
Ermitazha, October, 1964, pp. 40-46 ; Kushanskoy Khrono¬ 
logii, pp. 136 f ; V'. G. Lukonin, "Kvoprcsu Kushano- 
Sassanidislakh monetakh," Epigraphika Vostoka, 1967, 
vol. XVIII. pp. 16-33 i B- Gofurov et at., Kushan Studies 
in the USSR, pp. 152-155 and 163-164 ; V. G. Lukonin* 
Persia II, From the Seleucids to the Sassanids (translated 


by J. Hogarth), pp. 86-90 ; etc.). R. GObl has recently 
suggested, on different grounds, the placing of the 
king concerned in the third century A.D. Oslerreichen 
A kademie dor Wissenschaften, Pbil-Hist klasse, 1964, no. 
7 . PP- *37 f. 

15. TP, 1907, U, vol. VIII, p. 149. According to E. Ziircher, 
the date of Fan Yeh's death was a.d. 446 (PDK, p. 367). 

16 . HHS, ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. n, vol. VHI, p. 168. 

17. HHS, ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VHI, pp. 172, 194, 

etc. 

18. HHS, ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. n, vol. VHI, p. 218. 

19. HHS, ch. 118, p. 9b ; TP, 1907, s. n, vol. VIII, 

pp. 192-193. 

20. HHS, ch. 118, p. 9b ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. Vni, p. 193. 

21. According to Al-Tabari, Ardashir (I) received the 
submission of the Kushan king .(Annals, edited by M. 
J. De Goeje, p. 819). The Naqsh-i-Rustam inscrip¬ 
tion of ShapOr I, the draft of which was drawn in c. A. o. 
262, includes Kwshnhshtr up to Pshkbwr (Peshawar) 
in the Sasanian empire (Syria, 1958, p. 336). 

22. TP, 1907, s. H, vol. VIIT, p. 193, f. n. 2. 

23. HHS, ch. 118, pp. 9-10 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VIII, pp. 
193 -I 94 . 

24. See above n. 23. 

25. See below n. 27. 

26. JAS, 1967, vol. IX, pp. 1 f ; ASSIPH, pp. 219L 

27. For silver coins of V'ima Kadphises, see H. H. Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua, p. 355 and pi. XI, no. 9 ; CCGSK, pi. 
XXV, no. 11; and Taxila. vol. IH, pi. 243, nos. 258L For 
the silver pieces Of Kanishka I, see A SI, AR, 1925-26, 
pi. LX. no. f ; and the East and West. 1958, vol. IX, 
p. 161, f. n. 10. For the silver issues of Huvishka, see 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal A sialic So¬ 
ciety, 1917, vol. XXIV. p. 384 and pi. ;JNSI, 1940, vol. 
H, p. 113 ; and i960, vol. XXII, p. 100. Mr. M. Kurisu 
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of Osaka, Japan, has informed me that the MasaJri 
Museum of Osaka possesses a silver piece (measuring 
1.93 cm. and weighing 3.7 gm.), which bears the name of 
Bazodeo or Visudeva. The obverse shows a male figure 
wearing tunic, trousers and peaked helmet and having 
a halo behind his head. His left hand holds a trident 
(or a spear) and his right hand sacrifices at an altar, 
behind which appears another trident. The obverse 
legend, which starts at 1 o’clock, may be read as { Shao) 
nano Shao Bazodeo Koshano. On the reverse Oesho 
appears as standing with his bull. Typologically this 
piece can be attributed to VSsudeva I (see KG, p. 84, 
and p. 112, n. 277). We are, however, not certain 
whether this piece is a product of a genuine KushSpa 
mint and is not a forgery. The circulation of forged 
Kushapa silver ■ pieces among numismatists and coin 
dealers is suggested by Alteba^s hypothesis that twelve 
silver coins (five bearing the of V'ima, two of 

Kanishka, four of Huvishka and one $f Kaneshko or 
Kanishka III), published in JNSI, 1952, vol!*THV (pp. 
36-40 and pi. IV, nos. 1-12) are modern forgeries. Thw 
coins concerned, however, require close scrutiny before 
pronouncing the final judgement. 

It may be added here that we have already pointed out 
that H. H. Wilson published a silver drachm bearing inter 
alia the legend and symbol of Soter Megas (H. H. 
Wilson, op. cit., vol. IX, no. 9 and p. 354 ; see above 
p. 39, n. 38). Mr. M. Kurisu has informed us that a 
similar silver piece (measuring 2.10 cm. and weighing 7.35 
gm.) is preserved in the cabinet of the Masaki Museum, 
Osaka. These issues of Soter Megas, displaying a 
radiating bust to right on one side and an equestrian 
male figure holding an aAhuia on the other, may be pro¬ 
visionally attributed to the north of the Hindu-kush (see 
above p. 49 and p. 39, n. 38). 
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28. CII, vol. II, pt. I, pp. 138 and 141. 

29. J. Marshall, Mahenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation, 
vol. I, pp. 127 and 128, f. n. I. 

30. N. O. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, Memoirs 0} the 
Archaeological Survey of India, no. 48, pp. 7 and 18. 

31. El, vol. XXX, pp. 181-184. 

32. El, vol. VIII, p. 44. 

33. E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 22. 

34. Parthia, pp. 166 and 174; JNSI, i960, vol. XXII, pp. 
109-112. 

35. El, vol. XXVI, pp. 297 f ; Com. His. Ind., vol. n, p. 260, 
f. n. 3 ; etc. 

36. El, vol. XXIV, pp. 253 f. 

37. Ibid., vol., XXXI, p. 177. For the views connecting 
Bhhnasena with the Maghas, see AW, p. 175 ; Com. His, 
Ind., vol. II, pp. 259-260 ; etc. S. Chattopadhyaya, 
however, does not see any reason lor such a connection 
( Early History of Northern India (1st edition), pp. 
114-116). 

38. Ibid., vol. XXIV, p. 210. G. R. Sharma, Kushana Studies, 
pi. XIX, nos. A and B ; pp. 44-43. A. Chosh has 
doubtfully read the date of the inscription of the year 
2 as the year 20 (+) 2 [The Indian Historical Quarterly, 
vol. X, p. 576). For a seal of Kanishka (I) found at 
Kosam = KauSSmbl, see the Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, 1948-1953, p. XXXIX. 

39. Ibid., pp. XXXVm-XXXIX ; El, vol. XXXI, p. 175. 

40. R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshit, The Indian Calendar, pp. 27 
and 42. See also B. N. Mukherjee, "Some Observations 
on the Date of Kanishka I", PDK, p. 204, f. n. 3. 

41. Taxila, vol. I, p. 69. See also n. 44 below. 

42. Begram, p. 142. See also n. 44 below. 

43. AIU, p. 141. D. C. Sircar thinks that Kanishka I "may 
have been an adventurer himself originally in U. P., which 
do (ric) not appear to have formed an integral part of 
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Wema's empire" ( Journal of the Oriental Institute, 1970, 
vol. XIX, p. 448). There is evidence to suggest that at 
least the Mathura area of U. P. was within the empire of 
Vima (ASSIPII, p. *53). On the other hand, there is 
no definite datum in favour of the theory that Kanishka 
controlled only the U. P. region in the beginning of his 
rule. See also n. 44 below. 

44. For our arguments against these hypotheses, see KG, 
pp. 49 f- 

45. JRAS, 1942, pp. 18-19. 

46. Ibid., p. 15 ; KD, pp. 23-28. 

47. British Museum Quarterly, 1964, vol. XXVIII, pp. 44-45. 

48. C 1 I, vol. II, pt. I, p. 145. 

49. Ibid., p. 149. 

50. Hsiian-tsang, Ta-T'ang hsi-ytl-chi, Taisho Tripifaka, no. 
2087, I, p. 882. 

51. Kalhana, Rdjataraiigipi, I, 168. 

52. Ibid., I, 170. We may refer in this connection to the 
existence in the Western Himalayan valley of ZaAs-dkar 
of a "Kanishka monastery” (Ka-ni-ka'i-dgon-pa) (A. H. 
Franke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. I, p. 67; vol. II, 
p. 156). It was visited by H. L. Shuttleworth in 1925. 

53. CU, vol. II, pt. I, p. 141. 

54. East and West, 1958, vol. IX, p. 161, f. n. 10. 

55. Indian Archaeology, 1960-61, A Rnieu\ p. 49 ; El, vol. 
XXXV, p. 190. 

56. El, vol. XXIV, pp. 210-212. 

57. Annual Bibliography 0] Indian Archaeology, vol. XVI, 
p. XXXIX. 

58. C. R. Sharma, op. cit„ pi. XIX, nos. A and B, and p. 44. 
One of these records, on which the name of Kanishka 
can be read confidently, is dated probably in the year 
6. The other epigraph in which the royal name is 
partly mutilated, is dated in the year 6. 

59. El, vol. VIII, pp. 176 and 179. 
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60. Ibid., p. 179. 

61. F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents 
Concerning Chinese Turkestan, pt. I, p. 119 and f. n. 2 ; 
see also KD, p. 61, n. 121. 

62. KD, pp. 49 - 50 . 5 ii. 

63. El, vol. VIII, p. 181 ; see also above n. 60. 

64. Ibid., vol. IX, p. 291. 

65. IIUS, ch. 118, p. 10 ; see also the Wei-liieh which refers 
to the same country as Chii-li (for references see KD, 
p. 45, n. 22). 

66. New Indian Antiquary, 1944, vol. VII, p. 90. 

67. KD, p. 41. 

68. Taisho Tripifaka, no. 201, p. 287. 

69. Ibid., In this connection see also our article in the Our 
Heritage, 1967, vol. XV, pp. I-12. 

70. Ibid., no. 2058, ch. V, p. 315. 

71. Nanjio, no. 2046 ; M. V. Vassilief, Le Bouddhisme, 
sts Dogmes son Histoire et sa Littbature, pt. I (translated 
by. G. A. La Coniine), pp. 209-211 ; KG, pp. 48-49. 

72. KG, pp. 48-49. 

73. KD, p. 44, n. 9a ; see also pp. 23L 

74. JNSI, 1950, vol. XII, pp. 121-123 ; 1951, vol. XIII, pp. 
107-109 ; etc. 

75. CIl, vol. II, pt. I, p. 145. 

76. More important is perhaps the evidence of K’ang-t'ai, 
collected during his mission to Fu-nan in c. A. D. 
245-250 from a man who had recently come there from 
India. (K’ang-t'ai’s Wu shih Wai Kuo Chuan quoted 
in the T'ai-ping Yu-lan, ch. 328 ; JA, 1847, vol. II, pp. 
81-121). According to it, the title of the king of India 
is Meou-loun. This title is considered to be the same 
as Muruncfa. Ptolemy, who composed his Geographike 
Huphegeds about the middle of the 2nd century a. d., 
placed the Maroundai near the Ganges and made them 
contiguous to the Gangaridu-(VII, 2, IV). Oppian, 
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who can be dated to the second half of the 2nd century 
and the first quarter of the 3rd century A. D., referred 
to the Ganges flowing through the land of the Maryan- 
dean people ( Cyregetica , rv, 164-170). Thus by about 
the middle of the 2nd century a. D. the Murunflas were 
on the Ganges and near the Gangetic delta, which was 
a part of the territory of the Gangaridai. This inference 
stands, even if it challenges S. Ldvi's theory based on 
Jainn traditions that a Murunda king, who probably 
ruled at Pusbpapura or Kanyakubja, was converted to 
Jainism by Pidalipta-sQri half a century before the time 
of Ptolemy (Melanges Charles ie Harter, pp. 179-180). 
It is, however, difficult to prove that these Murupdas 
ever ruled on behalf of the Kushipas or were in any way 
directly connected with them. (For a review of the 
problem, see D. C. Sircar (editor), Prichyavidyd-Tarori¬ 
gin!, pp. 164 f ; D. C. Sircar, Some Problems 0/ the 
Kushdna and Rajput History, pp. 38 f). 

77. Cll, vol. n. pt. I, p. XX. 

78. CCADWK, pp. evi f ; B. N. Tati, India Under the 
Kushdnas, p. 222 ; etc. 

79. E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 22. 

80. Indian Archaeology, 1967-68, A Review, p. 52 ; KD, 
p. 102, Journal of Ancient Indian History, 1968-69, voL 
H, p. Ill ; JIH, 1970, vol. XLVm, p. 253. See also 
JAS, 1969, vol. XI, p. 126. 

81. CCADWK, pp. 72-73. 

82. J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. III. 
Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and Their Succes¬ 
sors, pp. 97, 102, etc. 

83. El. vol. VIII, p. 44. 

84. For a list of the territories included in the dominions of 
Rudradiman I, see El, vol. Vm, p. 44. The lower Indus 
area comprising Sindhu and Sauvira was under Rudra- 
daman I in c. a.d. 149-50. A part of that region could 
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have been in the empire of Visudeva I, who might have 
reigned from the year 64 or 67 to the year 98 of the 
Kanishka Era, i.e. from C. A. D. 141-42 or 144-45 to 
175-176. 

85. El, vol. vm, p. 82 ; J. Burgess and B. Indraji, Ins¬ 
criptions from the Cave Temples of Western India, 
p. St- 

86. KD, pp. 101-104. The dates of Nahapana have been 
referred by some scholars to the era of 58 n. C. (A. 
Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 3 ; G. Jou- 
veau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 20-21 ; 
JRAS, 1926, pp. 652 and 655 ; Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1928, ns, vol. Ill, 
pp. 66-69 ; G. Yazdani (editor). The Early History 
of the Deccan, vol. I, pp. 100 f. ; etc.), and by some to the 
era of A. D. 78 (R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History 
of the Deccan Down to the Mohammadan Conquest 
(Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, edited by N. 
B. Utgikar, vol. HI), pp. 38-39 ; Gazetteer of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, vol. I, pt. I, p. 29 ; I A, 1897, vol. XXVI, 
p. 153 ; E. J, Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 22 ; CCADWK, 
p. cv ; PHAI, pp. 488-489 ; AIU, p. 180, f. n. 1 ;JIH, 1933, 
vol. XII, p. 43 ; Indian Historical Quarterly, 1950, vol. 
XXVI, p. 218; Com. His. Ind., vol. II, pp. 275-277 ; etc.). 
A. M. Boyer (JA, 1897, s.IX, vol.X, pp. 120-151) and J. 
F. Fleet (JRAS, 1912, p. 992) considered Nahapina as the 
founder of the Saka Era of a.d. 78. A few Indologists 
have observed that the known years of Nahapina should 
be taken as his regnal years ( PIHC, 1950, pp. 39-40 ; S. 
Chattopadhyaya, Sakas in India, pp. 44-47 ; Lalil Kali, 
nos. 3-4, pp. 15 f; etc.). It may be pointed out here that 
the busts on the coins of Nahapina show him as young, 
middle-aged, old-aged and very old-aged, and thereby 
indicate a long reign for him. We may also note that 
the Jaina Harivamia of Jinasena ascribes 42 years of rule 
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to Naravlhana ( —NahapSna ?) [Jinasena, Harivamia 
Purina (published by the Bhiratiya Jaina Sihitya Pra- 
kiiaiii Sarilstha), ch. 60, 491]. 

It may be argued that each of the titles Kshatrapa and 
Mahdkshatrapa, ascribed to Nahapina, essentially implies 
a subordinate status, and that they may indicate his subor¬ 
dinate position at least for a certain period. (See also 
CCADWK, pp. CV-CVH). But the Kushar.a subordi¬ 
nates were not the only rulers to assume these titles. 
Hence the evidence in question cannot prove that Naha- 
pana ever served the Kush&pas. 

The word suvarna (meaning gold or rather geld spe¬ 
cies), which appears in a Nasik inscription of the time of 
Nahapina (El, vol. VUI, pp. 82), has been interpreted 
to denote a Kushana gold coin (CCADWK, p. CLXXXV ; 
IA, 1918, vol. XLVII, p. 76). But suvarna of the Nasik 
inscription may very well denote a Roman gold coin. The 
Ptriplus refers to the import of gold coins into the Bary- 
gaza area (sec. 49). 

D. C. Sircar observes that the evidence of the inscrip¬ 
tion of the year It of Chashfana goes against the theory 
ascribing the dates of Nahapina to his regnal years. He 
remarks that "a satrap was expected to use the reckon¬ 
ing of bis overlord in dating his records and not his own 
Tegnal reckoning", and that it is also "very difficult to 
believe that Rijan Kshatrapa Chashtana dated his records 
in the regnal reckoning of Rijan Kshatrapa Nahapina, 
since both of them apparently enjoyed an equal political 
status" (JIH , 1970, vol. XLV1I, p. 256). We do not 
object to the view that the year 11 of the Andhau inscrip¬ 
tion in question may be referred to the reckoning of the 
overlord of Chashtana. But there is no evidence to prove 
that both Chashtana and Nahapina enjoyed equal poli¬ 
tical status. Various examples of the assumption of 
Kshatrapa and/or other subordinate titles by independent 
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rulers may be cited. In fact, the successors of Rudra- 
daman I, who were independent rulers, assumed the titles 
of Kshatrapa and Mahakshitrapa. It is also not neces¬ 
sary to believe that both Nahapina and Chashtana 
used one and the same recknoning. Chashfana's subor¬ 
dination to the Kushanas and Nahapina's independence 
of them are suggested by other data (sec KD, pp. 101 f). 

For the theories associating Chashtana with the 
Kushanas, see CCADWK, pp. cv f ; I A, 1918, p. 76 ; 
IA, 1913. vol, XLn. pp. 189-190 ; V. A. Smith, Early 
History of India (3rd edition), pp. 209-211 ; (4th 
edition), p. 222 ; CII, vol. II, pt. I, pp. LXIX-LXX ; 
B. N. Puri, op. cit., pp. 22-23 l etc. The hypothesis re¬ 
garding Chashtana*s relationship with the Kushipas does 
not, however, receive support from the alleged discovery 
of a statue of Chashtana in the official Kushapa sanc¬ 
tuary at Mat (JAOS, 1941, vol. LXI, p. 249). It was 
pointed out by Vogel long ago that the inscription on 
the statue should be read as Maslana ( ASI, AH, 1911-12, 
p. 125, see also MI, pp. 146-147). B. Bhattacharya was 
wrong in reading the inscription as Shastana and 
interpreting it as referring to Chashtana (Journal of the 
Debar and Orissa Research Society, 1920, vol. VI, pp.51-53). 
It is surprising that in an article published as late 
as in 1971 Chashtana has been taken as a relative of 
the Kushanas on the basis of the evidence of the above 
statue (JAOS, 1971, vol. XCI, p. 318). R. C. Majumdar, 
who does not believe that Chashtana was a governor 
of Kanishka I, recently observed that "it is hardly credible 
that in the year 11 of Kanishka’s reign, when he must 
have been in fullness of his power, any governor of his 
would date the inscription in his own name rather than 
his suzerain" (JAS, 1969, vol. XI, p. 127). It should, 
however, be remembered that the inscription of the year 
11 is not an official document issued by Chashtana. It 
s 
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is a private inscription recording the erection of a pillar 
in memory of two persons, and it only incidentally record* 
the date of such an act as the year n of Kshatrapa 
Chashtana. We like to point out that the Taxila silver 
askos inscription refers to the year 191 (belonging to the 
time) of Kshatrapa Jihonika, the son of Mapigula, "who 
was the brother of the great king". Jihopika was appa¬ 
rently a subordinate ruler. This hypothesis is supported 
by other data (see also ASSIPH, p. 173). The Taxila 
inscription is, however, dated in bis reign and not in that 
. of his overlord. Similarly, it is not impossible that to 
the persons responsible for the erection of the pillar, 
Chashtana, being the local ruler, was more well-known 
than his overlord, even if he (Chashtana) was then a 
subordinate ruler. Hence the absence of the name of 
the overlord of Chashtana from a private inscription 
does not necessarily demolish the theory of his subor¬ 
dination to the Kush&pas. 

87. Ibid., pp. 63 f. and 79, n. 3. The text of the Yu yang 
Isa tsu is preserved in the Ts'in tai pi shu, the Pai hai, the 
Hio isin t'aoyiian and certain other Chinese works. There 
is also an independent edition published by Li Yun-kou 
in 1608. See TP, 1912, s. II, vol. XIII, p. 378, f. n. 4. 

88. BEFEO, 1906, vol. VI, p. 38. 

89. Chapter V, p. 5 of the reprint of the work in the Ts’in 
tai pi shu. Sec also BEFEO, 1906, vol. VI, p. 38 ; JA, 
1936, vol. CCXXVIU, p. 98, etc. 

90. The text has the reading Kia-tang and the variant reading 
is Kia-che-kia-tang. Huber has correctly amended the 
reading as Kia-ni-cht-kia (BEFEO, 1906, vol. VI, p. 38). 
S. Ldvi accepted the reading Kia-ni-so-kia (JA , 1936, 
vol. CCXXVIH, p. 98). 

91. From the context the term T'itn-chu appears to denote 
more or less the whole of the Indian subcontinent. 

92. KD, pp. 70 f. 


93. El, vol VHI, p. 60 ; KD, pp. 9 and 79. 

94. H. Hamid, R. C. Kak and R. P. Chanda, op. cit., p. 
30, no. A. 83 ; KD, pp. 77-78. 

95. KG, p. 74 and p. 117, n. 326. See also above n. 4. 

96. Taranatha, Pgy-gar-ehos-hbyun (or Dgos-’dod-kun-'byun) 
ch. 18 ; A. Schiefner (editor), Taranathas it Doclrinat 
Buddhicae in India, Propagatione Narratio, pp. 70-71. 

97. See above n. 81. For an English translation of the 
passage concerned sec A. Chattopadhyaya and Lama 
Chimpa, Tdrandtha's History of Buddhism in India, p. 131. 

98. KD, p. ns, nn. 54 and 162 ; See also EFKH, pp. 22 f. 

99. We may here refer to the testimonies of XheTsa pao-tsang 
eking (JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIU, p. 81 ,JA, 1896, s. 
IX, vol. VTII, pp. 446, 469 and 472 ; Nanjio, no. 1329 ; 
Taisho Tripifaka, no. 203, ch. VHI, p. 484) and the Fu fa- 
tsang yin yuan chuan (JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIU, p. 81 ; 
JA, 1896, s. IX. vol. VU, pp. 447 and 476 ; Nanjio, no. 
1340 ; Taisho Tripifaka, no. 2058, ch. V, p. 315). The first 
mentions twice the victory of Kanishka (I) (Chi-ni-cha) 
over three of the four regions of the world (Taisho Tripi¬ 
faka, no. 203, ch. VII, p. 484), and the second alludes 
to his successful campaign in (the countries bordering) 
the three seas (Ibid., no. 2058, ch. V, p. 317). It can be 
argued that one of the "three regions” may have been 
the "south" and may here include South India. It is 
also possible to argue that the very same area, surrounded 
by the seas, may be intended by the second work. How¬ 
ever, we must concede that such general descriptions 
of conquests are only conventional and are too vague 
to admit of any definite conclusion. 

too. BSOAS, i960, vol. XXHI, p. 52. 

101. JRAS, 1942, pp. 14-16 and 22-25. 

102. Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

103. Vestnik Drevnoi I slant, 1967, no. 3, p. 88. It has been 
pointed out by G. A. Pugochenkova that Oado and ‘Qksho' 
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ate most conspicuous among the deities occurring on coins 
of Kanishka I found at several sites in Transoxiana [ibid.). 
We do not know whether Kanishka's authority over a 
territory on the Oxus is suggested by Pugochtnkova's iden¬ 
tification of Oksho with the Oxus. The identification 
seems to be doubtful. 

104. It must be remembered that a coin may travel a great 
distance as a medium of exchange, and that coins issued 
by a dynasty could even be a part of regular currency 
of an area never ruled by it. So the discoveries of some 
copper coins of V'ima Kadphises, Kanishka I, Huvishka 
and Vasudeva (I) in Khorezm ( PDK, p. 309) cannot by 
themselves prove the rule of any of these kings in Choras- 
mia itself, even though the KushS^ia empire included an 
area to the north of the Oxus. For a discussion on the 
theories about the extension of the Kush&na empire to 
the north of the Oxus, see below n. 193. 

105. Taisho Tripifaka, no. 2058, p. 316. 

106. Parthia, pp. 174, 213 and 270. 

X07. Ibid., pp. 214, 216 and 270. 

108. Taisho Trips faka, no. 2087,1, p. 873, E. Ziircher, op. tit., 
p. 354. See also below n. no. 

S. Beal translated the passage in question as follows: 

"According to tradition, Kanishka Rgja of Gand¬ 
hara in old days having subdued all the neighbouring 
provinces and brought into obedience people of distant 
countries, he governed by his army a wide territory even 
to the east of the Ts’ung-ling mountains. Then the 
tribes who occupy the territory to the west of the river, 
fearing the powers of bis arms, sent hostages to him. 
Kanishka-rij a having received the hostages, treated them 
with singular attention, and ordered for them separate 
establishments for the cold and hot weather ; during 
the cold they resided in India and its different parts, in 
the summer they came back to Kapifa, in autumn and 
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spring they remained in the kingdom of Gandhara" 
(S. Beal, Si-yu-ki Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. I, pp. 56-57). 

T. Watters rendered the passage concerned into Eng¬ 
lish in the following way : 

"When Kanishka reigned in CandhSra his power rea¬ 
ched the neighbouring states and his influence extended 
to distant regions. As he kept order by military rule over 
a wide territory reaching to the east of the Ts'ung-ling, 
a tributary state of China to the west of the Yellow River 
through fear of the king’s power sent to him (princes 
as) hostages. On the arrival of the hostages Kanishka 
treated them with great courtesy and provided them with 
different residences according to seasons. The winter 
was spent in India, the summer in Kapis, and the spring 
and autumn in Gandhara" (T. Watters, op. tit., vol. 
I. P- i*4)- 

Watters' somewhat free translation contains some ob¬ 
vious mistakes. For an example, the passage concerned 
does not contain any explicit reference to China. Beal's 
translation is substantially the same as that by E. Ziircher, 
which is done from the dependable Chinese text in the 
Taisho Tripifa ka and hence adopted by us. Nevertheless.it 
is dear from all these translations that Gandhara, Kapiifi, 
and the Ts'ung-ling region and perhaps some territory 
to its immediate east were within the empire of 
Kanishka(I). It is also clear that one or more states to 
the west of the river, identifiable with the Yellow river, 
sent, out of fear for Kanishka (I), hostages to his court. 

109. The passage in question may be translated as follows. 
"Anciently, when king Kanishka ruled over (his) realm, 
his fa the made the neighbouring countries tremble [with 
fear) and his majesty extended to distant people. (The 
rulers of the frontier tribes in the region "West of the 
River" stood in awe of him and sent him hostages. When 
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Kanishka obtained (their) sons (as) hostages he treated 
thrfm lavishly- (He let them) reside at different ( places) 
in the three seasons and guarded them with (our (classes 
of) of soldiers. This then is the country where the hos¬ 
tage-sons lived during the winter, therefore it is called 
Chih-na-p'u-ti ; since this is the place where the hostage- 
sons were living. They made it the name of the country. 
From this region onwards there (originally) were no peats 
or peaches. These were (first ) planted by hostage-sons, 
and therefore (the Indians) call the peach Chih-na-erh 
(Chlndni), and the pear Chih-na-lo-she-fu-ta-lo (Chin- 
arijaputra). For this reason the people of this country 
deeply revere the Eastern Land (of China), and. moreover, 
they pointed (to us) and told one another "these are people 
from the original country of our former kings” (Italics 
ours) (Hsiian-tsang, op. cit., Taisho Tripitaka, no. 2087, II, 
p. 889 ; PDK, p. 382. For slightly different translations, 
sec S. Beal, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 173-174 ; T. Watters, op. 
cit., vol. I, pp. 292-293). 

It may be inferred from the above statement that the 
hostages sent to the court of Kanishka I appeared to 
the source of Hsiian-tsang's information as Chinese 
However, as the state or states which sent them was or 
were to the west of the River, identified with the Yellow 
River, they could not have been princes from the Han 
court. Their state or states had either been tributary to 
China or was or were in a region which was generally 
under the influence of the Han. 

We should also bear in mind that since Hsiian-tsang 
explicitly stated that he had learnt about the hostages 
in Kapisi from “earlier memories” ( Taisho Tripi{aka, 
no. 2087,1, p. 873), all that he noted in his observations 
about them might not be strictly accurate. At least 
one such mistake may be detected in the Life of Hsiian- 
tsang, the relevant section of which must have been based 


on information obtained by Hsiian-tsang. The pilgrim 
stated in the Ta Tang hsi-yU-chi that there was a large 
monastery in KapiiS, where all studied the doctrine of 
Hlnay&na. Kanishka (I) “founded monasteries in each 
of the places where the hostage-sons remained during 
the three seasons. Now this monastery is the one which 
was founded as their summer residence”. (Hsiian-tsang, 
op. cit., Taisho Tripitaka, no. 2087, I, p. 873). In the 
account of KapiiS as furnished in the Life of Hsiian- 
tsang this Hlnayanistic monastery is named as “Sha- 
lo-chia". It is stated that "according to a tradition it 
has long been made by the son of the Son of Heaven of 
Han when he was (living) here as a hostage. The monks 
of this monastery said (to Hsiian-tsang and his compa¬ 
nions) "our monastery has originally been built by a 

child of the Son of Heaven of Han.'* 

(Italics ours) (Hui-li and Yen-ts'ung. Ta-T'ang Ta tsu-en- 
stu san ts'ang fa-shih chuan, Taisho Tripifaka, no. 2053, 
II, p. 229). We have noted above that no prince of the 
Han dynasty could have been associated with this monas¬ 
tery. 

The Life of Hsiian-tsang, however, contains one inter¬ 
esting information, which need not be rejected outright 
as wrong. The monastery in question is called in his text 
as Sha-lo-chia. 

no. As we have noted above, the Li-yul-gyi-lo-rgyus refers 
to an expedition into India and capturing of the city of 
So-ked by king Kanik, the king of Guzan and the Li ruler 
king Vijayakirti and others ( Bstan-figyur, vol. XCTV in 
the Mdo (sfltra) section, folio no. 436 b ; F. W. Thomas, 
op. cit., pt. I, p. 119). This evidence suggests that Kanik, 
identified with Kanishka I ( KD, p. 49, n. 31), had alliance 
with the Li country or Khotan and Guzan or the Guchen 
area (F. W. Thomas, op. cit., pt. I, p. 119, f. n. 7 ; pt. 
II, pp. 282 f). There is, however, nothing to support 
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S. Konow's theory that Kanishka hailed from Khotan 
(CII, vol. II, pt. I, p. LXXV’I). It is also not certain 
whether we can ascribe to the Kanishica Era the date of 
a Kharoshthl inscription from Endere (no. 661) of the 
year 10, which refers to the Kho{ana Maharaya Rajati- 
raya Hinajha Avijitasimha and betrays influence of the 
phraseology of the Kharoshfhi records from the Indian 
subcontinent of the Kushapa period (c. f. E. J. Rapson 
el al.,Kharosh(hi Inscriptions, pt. II, no. 661, with Cl I, vol. 
II, pt. I, pp. 70 and 149). Nevertheless, this epigraphic 
evidence suggests contact between Khotan and the Kushi- 
pa empire before during or after the age of Kanishica I. 

In his address to the emperor Chang (a.D. 76-78) in 
A.D. 78 Pan Ch'ao stated that "when Ts'ung-ling will 
fall being traversed, C h’iu-tzu will rot being attacked 
(HHS, ch. 77, p. 5a ; TP, 1906, s. IT, vol. VII, p. 226 ; 
see also HHS, ch. 77, p. 4a). This shows that though 
Ch’iu-tzu (*Kjwi-tsi *Kutsi) or the Kucha area was 
not contiguous t > the Ts'ung-ling region, the former was 
dependent on the help from the latter in a. d. 78. 
Ts'ung-ling was annexed to the Kushapa empire in or by 
A. D. 78 (see above p. 84). Hence the statement of Pan 
Ch’ao may allude to an alliance or some kind of special 
relationship between the Kucha region and the Kushapa 
empire. Such an inference is supported by the fact that 
in A. D. 90 Hsi, the commander of the Kush&na army, 
asked help from Ch'iu-tzu or the Kucha area in course 
of his expedition against the Chinese general Pan Ch’ao 
(HHS, ch. 77, p. 7a ; TP, 1906, s. IT, vol. VII, pp. 
232-233 ; see above p. 85). It is also interesting to note 
that Pan Ch'ao was able to subdue Ch'iu-tzu in a. d. 
91 (HHS, ch. 77 : TP, 1906, s. II, vol. VU, p. 233) only 
after he had defeated the Kushapa army under Hsi in 
A. D. 90. 

The people of Su-le or Kashgarh feared the Yiieh-chib 
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in the yiian-ch’u period (a.D. 114-116) (HHS, ch. 118, 
p. 13b). We do not know what was the nature of the rela¬ 
tionship between the Kushapas and Kashgarh in the days 
of Kanishka I. Nevertheless, it may be noted that the 
state or states which sent hostages feared the Kush Spas 
very much, as Su-le definitely did in the second decade 
of the second century A. D. The same could have been 
the relationship between them some years earlier when 
Kanishka I was on the throne. Moreover, the term 
Sha-lo-chia, which is considered to have been pronounced 
as fa-lik-ka in Ancient Chinese, may connect it with the 
name of Su-le, which was pronounced as syuo-ldk in 
Ancient Chinese and which was referred to as Sulika 
in early Tibetan records (Eranshahr, p. 283 ; PDK, pp. 
388 and 390 ; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 240, f. n. ; 
M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. I, p. 561. But see 
also T. Watters, op. at., vol. I, p. 125). Hence we may 
consider Kashgarh as one of the regions from where the 
hostages could have come to the court of Kanishka I. 

It has been suggested that the expression Ho-hsi, which 
appears in the Ta-T'ang hsi-yil-chi (see above n. 108), 
"does not vaguely denote all the territory west of the 
gTeat bend of the Yellow River, but is a very specific 
geographical name, denoting in Han times the four 
commanderies of Tun-huang, Chiu-Cb’uan. Cheng-i and 
Chin-ch’eng, sometimes also Wu-wei, all in Kansu, the 

north-west province of China proper. 

It is simply unthinkable that a scholar like Hsiian-tsang 
would ever use the term Ho-si to indicate seme locality 
in Central Asia" (E. Ziircher, op. cit., p. 355 ; Bulletin 
of the Academia Sinica, vol. XXX. pp. 369!.). Hsiian 
-tsang might not have used the expression Ho-hsi to denote 
one particular locality in Central Asia. It is, however, 
not at all certain whether he used the term in the same 
sense as it had been used in Han times. It appears from 
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the context of references made by Hsilan-tsang to the 
hostages in question that they came from a region or 
regions where peaches and pears were produced and 
people of which appeared to his informants as Chinese 
(T. Watters, op. cil., vol. I, pp. 124 and 292). The area 
or areas concerned was or were cither tributary to China 
or situated in a region which was generally under the 
Chinese influence (see above n. 109). At least Kucha 
of all the territories mentioned in this note fulfilled these 
conditions (ibid., vol. I, p. 59 ; W. Samolin, East Turke¬ 
stan to the Twelfth Century, pp. 39 and 42). Moreover, 
Kuchl was not very far from Tun-huang, one of the 
commenderies of Ho-hsi. 

If. however, the monastery associated with the hostages 
in Kapisa was called Sha-lo-chia and if this term was 
related to the name of Su-le or Kashgarh, the latter could 
have been the area or one of the areas searched for. 

It appears that in the present state of our knowledge 
we should hold that the hostages hailed from Yii-t'ien 
(Khotan) or rather from Ch'iu-tzu (Kucha) or Su-le 
(Kashgarh). If the hostages were sent from more than 
one state, they might have among them princes from 
Chiu-tzu and Su-le and even Yu-t'ien. 

hi. HHS, ch. 77, p. 4a ; TP, 1906, s. II, vol. VII, pp. 226 
and 237-238. 

112. HHS, ch. 77, p. 4a. 

113. Ibid., ch. 77, p. 6b. 

114. Ibid., ch. 77, p. 7a. 

X15. Ibid., HHS, Annals, ch. 3, p. 17a. 

Xl6. HHS, ch. 77, p. 7 ; HHS, Annals, ch. 4, p. 3b. It is 
not certain whether this defeat of the Yiieh-chih or some 
other military debacle sufferred by them is alluded to in 
a garbled from in a legend, recorded in the Tsa pao-tsang 
ching, which narrates how the horses and elephants of 
the army of Kanishka, who was on a punitive campaign. 


refused to move when they were about to reach the 
Ts’ung-ling (Pamirs) {Taisho Tripifaka, no. 203, ch. VII, 
P- 333). 

117. HHS, ch. 77, p. 19 ; ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II. vol. VIII, 
pp. 159 and 177-178. 

118. Sec below n. 120. 

119. F. Hirth, China and the Homan Orient, Researches into 
their Ancient and Mediaeval Relations as Presented in 
Old Chinese Records, p. 144 ; TP, 1907, a. II, vol. VHI, 
p. 176, f. n. 3. 

120. HHS, ch. 88, s.V. T’iao-chih and An-hsi; ch. 118 ; F. 
Hirth, op. cil., p. 39 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VIII, p. 217. 

X2I. TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VII, p. 179, f. ns. 5 and 6. 

122. In this connection see Com. His. Ind., vol. II, pp. 790-791. 
It is remarkable that no Jaina tirthaflkara is represented 
on Kushiija coins, though Jainism must have been 
practised at least in the Mathura area. 

123. ASIAR, 1911-12, p. 121 ; Journal of the Behar and Orissa 
Research Society, 1920, vol. VI. pp. 12-13 ! JUPHS, 1949, 
vol. XXII, p. 127, no. 214. 

124. BSOAS, 1955. vol. XVm, pp. 366-367 ; i960, vol. XXUJ, 
P- 52 ;JA, 1958, vol. CCXI,VI, p. 368. 

125. British Museum Quarterly, 1964, vol. XXVIII, pp. 41 f ; 
ASIAR, 1908-09, pp. 38 f ; 1909-10, pp. I35ff. See also 
K. W. Dobbins, The Stupa and Vihdra of Kanishka, pp. 
I2f. 

126. Ta chuang-yen-lung-ching, Taisho Tripi/aka, no. 201, p. 
287 ; Fu fa-tsang yinyllan chuan, Tasiho Tripifaka, no. 
2058, p. 315 ; 6 -phi ta-mo-ta-phi-pho sha-lun, Taisho 
Tripifaka, no. 1545, ch. 114, p. 593 ; Kao-seng Fa-hsien 
Chuan, Taisho Tripifaka, vol. 51, no. 2085, p. 858 ; etc. 

127. See below nn. 128 and 131. 

128. Hsiian-tsang, op. cit., Taisho Tripifaka ,vol. 51, no. 2087, 
pp. 882 and 887. According to the late text of TSranitha, 
the Buddhist council in question took place either in 
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Kupdalavana vihAra in KAfmira or in the monastery of 
Kuvana at Jalandhara. (A. Schiefner, op. cil., pp. 47-48). 
ParamArtha's Lift of Vasubandhu states that KAtyAyani- 
putra was the president and Aivaghosha the vice-president 
of the KAfmira Council and that the latter was invited 
to come from SAketa to write the VibhAsha on stone 
(Taisho Tripifaka, no. 1463; ZDMG, 1952, p. 250). 
Traditions concerning this council is also recorded in the 
Tibetan treatises of Bu-ston, Dpa’-bo gtsug-lag and Sum- 
pa-mk’an-po and in the Dtb-t'er-sAon-po. 

129. See above n. 125. 

130. For references in Chinese to the stupa and monastery of 
Kanishka f, see the Pei-shih, ch. 97, p. 13a, reproduced 
in the 1 Vei-shu, ch. 102, p. 10a (Ssu-pu pei-yao edition) ; 
Fo-kuo chi, Taisho Tripifaka, vol. 51, no. 2085, p. 858 ; 
the itinerary of Sung-yun and Hui-sheng in Yang Hstiang- 
chi. Lo-yang ch'ieh-lan chi, Taisho Tripifaka, vol. 51, no. 
2092, bb. V, p. 1021 ; Pd-wri seng Hui-seng shih hsi- 
yii-chi, Taisho Tripifaka, vol. 51, no. 2086, p. 867 ; Hsiian- 
tsang, op. cil., Taisho Tripifaka, vol. 51, no. 2087, II 
p. 879 ; Hui-li and Yen-ts'ung, Ta Tang tzu-enssu san- 
ts'ang fa-shih chuan, Taisho Tripifaka, vol. 51, no. 2053, 
bb. II, p. 230 ; I-ching, (translator), Ken-pen-shuo-i-chieh 
yu-pu p'i-nai-ych yao-shih, Taisho Tripifaka, vol. 51.no. 
1448, sec. IX, p. 41 ; She-kiu fang-cht (translated by 
P. C. Bagchi, p. 39) ; the itinerary of Wu-k'ung {JA, 
1895, s. IX, vol. VI, pp. 356 f) ; and the account of Hye- 
cho (Silsungsberichlt Act Preussischtn Akademic der 
Wissenschaften, 1938, vol. XXX, p. 446). For a refe¬ 
rence in Sogdian, see the Sogdian text of the Aryavaloki- 
ttivora Bodhisattva Mahdsattva 100 ashf ndm sutra, ill, 
28-30 ( PDK, p. 36). For a reference in Salta-Khotanese, 
see the manuscript no. T2787 from Tunbuang (JRAS , 
1942, pp. 18-21). For a reference in Arabic, see the 
Tabqiq-i-Hind (edited by E. Sachau), ch. 49, p. 207. For 
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references in Sanskrit, see the Bhaishajyavaslu, Mida- 
sarvdstivdda-vinayavastu (digit Manuscripts, vol. HI, 
pt. I, edited by N. Dutt, p. 2) and the Choshrawa 
inscription of the time of Devapfila (A. Maitra, Gawfa- 
lekhamdld, p. 48). For a possible reference in Tibetan, 
see the Tibetan version of the Bhaishajyavaslu (DuLva, 
Narthang edition, vol. kha, p. 247b). For translations 
of many of these passages in question, see also K; W. 
Dobbins, op. oil., pp. 44 f. 

131. Fa-hsien, Kao-seng Fa-hsien chuan or Fo-kuo chi, Taisho 
Tripifaka, vol. 51, no. 2085, p. 858 ; Hsiian-tsang, op. 
cil., Taisho Tripifaka, no. 2087, II, p. 879 ; Lo-yang ch'ith- 
lan chi, Taisho Tripifaka, no. 2092, p. 1021. 

132. Hsiian-tsang, op. cit., Taisho Tripifaka, no. 2087, II, 
pp. 880-882. The base of the transliteration P'o-li-ssO-fo 
or Po-li-shu-fu may be taken to have been Pdrsvika. P'o- 
she, which occurs in some texts in place of P'o-li-ssH-fo, 
may stand for Passo, the P&li form of Pdriva (T. Watters, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 208). 

133. CCGSK, pi. XXVI, no. 8 ; PMC, vol. I, pi. XVm, no. 
13. A figure on some coins of the Indo-Scythian ruler 
Maues is considered by some scholars as a representation 
of the Buddha. This inference is, however, of doubtful 
value. 

134. The British Museum Quarterly, 1964, vol. XXVIII, p. 45. 

135. In this connection, sec JRAS, 1964, pp. 104-119. The 
Sarv&stiv&da school belonged to the SthaviravAda sec¬ 
tion, which as well as the Mahas&Aghika section originated 
with the first schism in the church at the time of 
the second Buddhist council. The KushSna period saw 
the rise of two philosophies^ schools which originated 
from the SarvAstivida, viz., the one concerningthe princi¬ 
ples enunciated in the Mahdvibhdski, compiled in the 
fourth Buddhist council, and the other concerning the 
theories of the SautrAntikas. 
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The Mahasaiighika sect was well-known in inter alia 
the North-Western India and the Mathura area from ages 
earlier than the time of the Kushapas. Its continuity 
in the KushAna empire is suggested by the Wardak ins¬ 
cription of the reign of Huvishka. 

The MahAsAnghikas propounded the theory of Lokott- 
raiada, and considered the historical Buddha to be nothing 
but an incarnation of a supra mundane Buddha. "This 
led to the formulation of a new Buddhalogy with tri- 
My a, three bodies : Sirmanakdya, Sambhogakdya and 
Dharmikaya." The trikaya theory is one of the most 
important doctrines of the Mahayana. Thus the Maha- 
yana, which is considered to have opened a new way for 
the practice of Buddhism, was incipient even in the 
earlier Buddhism. 

Nagarjuna, the exponent of the Mahayana school of 
MAdhyamika, hailed probably from South Kosala. If he 
was the same as Nagarjuna, who wrote an epistle to a 
Satavah.ma monarch, he could have been more or less 
a contemporary of the Kushanas. Asahga and Vasu- 
vandhu, who were the great exponents of Yogackara 
school of the Mahayana, were natives of Purushapura. 
It has been suggested that the first exponent of this philo¬ 
sophy was Bodhisattva Maitreya who was the teacher 
of Asafiga and who lived in the 3rd century A. D. (In 
this connection, sec T. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
pp. 126-127 ; L. de La ValUe Poussin, L'AbhidharmakoSa 
de Vasuvandhu, p. LIII ; M, V. Vassilief, op. cit., p. 211 ; 
JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIU, p. 116 ; Com. His. Ind., vol. 
n, pp. 306-3781 etc.). 

136. Sec A. K. Coomarswamy's article in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 1926, vol. XLVI; S. K. Sara- 
swati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, pp. 72-74. 

137. El, vol. XIX, p. 66 ; KG, pp. 71 f ; H. Hamid el al., 
op. cit., p. 30. An inscription of the year 16 refers to the 


Buddha as Bhagavat Advitiya Purusha {JA SB, 1948, 
vol. XIV, pp. 117-120). Records, datable to the period 
of Kanishka I, mentions several Buddhist establishments. 
Thus we can refer to the Kanishka vihAra, Mahasena san- 
ghArama (British Museum Quarterly, 1964, vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 45-46), Sakka vihAra (El, vol. XXIV, p. 10), Kash(iklya 
vihara (MI, p. 19:), Kraush(iya vihara (JUPHS, 1939, vol. 
XH, pp. 23-24), Hafciya vihAra (MI, p. 190), NavavihSra 
( CII , vol. II, pt. I, p. 155), PrfivArika vihAra (El, vol. 
XIX, p. 66), own vihfira (MI, p. 172; CII, vol. II, pt. I, 
p. 148), own chaityakufi (MI, p. 187), etc. 

138. A. Schiefner, op. cit., 72-73. Taranatha, however, 
referred to the conversion of Kanika to Buddhism, 
and distinguished him from Kanishka. But it has al¬ 
ready been shown that this Kanika was the same as 
Kanishka I (KD, p. 49, n. 51). 

139. For characteristics of the KushAna art of Mathura, 
Gandliara and Bactria, see S. K. Saraswati, op. cit., pp. 
61 f ; Encyclopaedia of World Art, vol. II, s. V. Bactrian 
art ; J. Rosenficld, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, 
pp. 138-252 ; H. Hallade, Gandharan Art of Northern 
India and the Graeco-Buddhist Tradition in India, Persia 
and Central Asia, pp. 29! ; G. A. Pugochenkova, Is- 
tusstvo Afganistana, Tri Elyul, pp. if; etc. 

140. In this connection, see B. N. Puri, op. cit., pp. 136 f. 
Oesho appears on several coins of Kanishka I (CCGSK, 
pi. XXVI. no. 12). Inscriptions on images refer to Kfirtti- 
keya (JUPHS, 1943, vol. XVI. pp. 65-66), Arishfanemi (El, 
vol. II. p. 202), Sfintinatha (1 bid., vol. I, p. 382), Vardha- 
mAna (ibid., p. 395), etc. The existence of the NAga cult 
is suggested by inter alia an image of BhagavAn NAga 
Bhumo (BhOmi) (El, vol. XVII, pp. 10 f). An inscription 
of the year 10 indicates the popularity of the cult of a 
village goddess (grdma-devi) (MI, p. 209). 

141. Taisho Tripifaka, no. 203, p. 223 f. According to an 
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information, Aivaghosha belonged to Siketadeia (I A, 
1903, vol. XXXII, p. 355)- 

142. T&ranitha, op. cit., cht 18 ; A. Schiefner, op. tit., p. 73. 

143. KD, p. 49, n. 51. 

144. See above no. 127. See also I A, 1903, vol. XXXII, pp. 
345 f- 

145. Taisho Tripi/aka, no. 194 ; 2145, X, 71 6 ; P. C. Bagchi, 
"Sangharaksha, the chaplain of Kanishka” Comme¬ 
moration Essays Presented to Professor K. B. Pathak ; 
P. Demi£ville, "La Yogichdrabhumi de Saugharakja," 
BEFEO, 1950, vol. XLIV, pp. 339 f ; PDK, p. 356. Dhar- 
matrita was the maternal uncle of Vasumitra, a contempo¬ 
rary of Kanishka I (for references, see L. de la ValUe 
Poussin, op. cit., p. XL VII). Ghosh aka, a Tukhara, was 
invited after the fourth Buddhist council and the death of 
Kanishka by the king of Aimiparanta (for references 
see ibid., p. XLVIII). So these two famous persons could 
have been contemporaries of Kanishka I. 

146. The British Museum Quarterly, 1964, vol. XXVIII, p. 45. 

147. TaisHo Tripifaha, no. 201 ; JA, 1896, s. IX, vol. VlLl, 
P- 45*- 

148. Kalhana, KdjataraAgini, I, 168. 

149. M. A. Stein, Kalhagia's Rdjatarangipi, vol. I, p. 30, f. n. 
168. There is a possible allusion to Kanishka I in an 
unusual place. In course of describing different pre¬ 
parations of meat, the Suiruta-sarithitd states that heavy 
(meat called) Khdnishka mdmsa is wholesome (only) 
to those whose digestive power is ablaze (i. e. strong) 
(diptdgnlnim soda pathyah Khdnishkastu par am gurufr, 
46, i, 398). It appears that a kind of preparation of 
meat was called Khinishka, meaning that it was named 
after or related to Khanishka. As the term seems to 
be a non-Sanskritic one, its occurrence in a Sanskrit text 
like the Sufrula-samhild may indicate that it can be inter¬ 
preted as a proper name. The word reminds us of the 
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name Kanishka, as ka could easily be changed into Jtha 
On the analogy of certain types of food having bee* natted 
after regions, dynasties or places, it may be esutted 
that a particular preparation of meat introduced in iudba 
by the Kushapas or known to have been enjoyed by them, 
might have been associated with the name of the gttat 
KushJna ruler Kanishka (I ?) (JAS, 1969,vol. XI, p. 120). 

150. For an account of the Indo-Roman commence, see E> H. 
Warmington, Commerce Between the Roman P.mpire and 
India, pp. if. 

151. KG, p. 65. See also above n. 4. 

152. Taisho Tripi/aka, no. 2058, p. 316 ; see also a story in 
the Tsa pao-lsang-ching, ibid., no. 203, pp. 223!. 

153- El, vol. II, p. 369 ; JRAS, 1903, pp. 326f ; MI, p. 63. 

154. Kalhapa, op. cit., I, 167-168. 

155. Ihid. 

156. XL A. Stein, Kalhapa's Rujatarangird, vol. I, p. 30, f.n. 
Epigraphs, datable to the period of Visishka, allude 
to the practice of different faiths in the empire. The 
Sanchi inscription of year 22 of Vaskushipa speaks of 
the installation of an image of S&kyamuni (ft. Hamid 
$t al., op. cit., p. 30) and the Sanchi inscription of the 
year 28 of Visishka refers to the Dharmadeva vihlra (ibid. 
pp. 29-30; AS/, AS, 1910-11, p. 42). TheIsapur epigraph of 
the year 24 of Visishka records the erection of a sacri¬ 
ficial post (yupa) and the performance of a (Vcdfc) sacri¬ 
fice (MI, p. 126). Another document of the year 26, which 
however does not mention Vasishka by name, alludes 
to the existence of the Naga cult by referring to a shrine 
of Nigendra Dadhikarna (ibid., p. 62). 

157. See above n. 2. 

158. El, vol. XXI, pp. 6of ; vol. I, p. 386 ; I A, 1904, vol. 
xxxm, p. 105. 

El, vol. XXI, pp. 6of. 

JRAS, 1912, pp. 704-706. 


159- 

160. 
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161. CW, vol. IX, pt. I. p. 165 ; KG, pp. 6973. 

16*. XG, pp. 75*79- 

163. JAS, 1955, vol. XXI, p. 67. 

164. Kalhapa, op. oil., I, 167-168. 

165. M. A. Stein, Kalhagia's Rijatarangigii. vol. I, p. 30 f. □. 

166. JNSI, i960, vol. XXII, p. 100 ,JAS, 1967, vol. IX, pt. 
I. pp. if- 

167. El, vol. XVI, pp. 23! 

168. Ptolemy, VII, 1, 63 ; KD, pp. 100-101. 

169. ClI, vol. II, pt. I, p. 170. 

170. JA, 1968, vol. CCXLVI, p. 352 ; BSOAS, i960, vol. 
XXHI, pp. 47f. We have already noted that such in¬ 
formation about the "western countries" in Chapter 
118 of the Hou Hon shu which cannot be definitely as¬ 
cribed to any year after A. D. 125 was based on the 
account of Pan Yung prepared about that year (see above 
p. 6$). According to a section in Chapter 118, Lan- 
shih was the capital of the Ta Yiieh-chih territory (BUS, 
ch. 118, p. 9a). Lan-shih is convincingly located in the 
Badakhshan area of North-Eastern Afghanistan (TP, 
1907, s. II, vol. VIII, p. 187, f. n.). If the source of Pan 
Yung's information in question was not much earlier 
than the date of bis report, then it might have alluded 
to the Inclusion of the locality concerned in the empire 
of Huvishka. Similarly, the statements in Chapter 118 
that the Ta Yiieh-chih territory was bordered on the west 
by An-hsi and that Mu-lu was on the oriental frontier 
of An-hsi(ff£fS,ch. 118; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VIII, pp. 177 
and 187) may be interpreted to Indicate that the areas 
to the immediate east of Mu-lu or Merv (Turkmenistan, 
U.S.S.R.) were in the empire of Huvishka. 

171. J. Rosenfield, op.cit., pi. VIII, no. 155, p. 92. 

172. PDK, p.369. 

173. HBS, ch. 118, p. 13b. 

174. TP, 1907, 9 . II, vol. VUI, p. 204. A section of Chapter 
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118 of the ( Hou Hon shu, based mainly on the report of 
Pan Yung submitted in c. A. D. 12$ (see above no. 170), 
states that "if from the Kingdom of So-cbii one moves 
west and traverses the countries of P’u-li and Wu-lei 
one arrives at (the kingdom of) the Yiieh-chih" (HBS, 
ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VUI, p. 196). As P'u-li 
has been located in the Tashkurgan area (M. A. Stein' 
Ancient Kholtn, vol. I, p. 27), to the west of which was 
the Ts'ung-ling, the latter region and probably a part to its 
immediate east, which had been under Kaniahka I, might 
have continued to be under the Kushlpas in about or even 
shortly before a. D. 125, when Huvishka was probably the 
reigning monarch. Ts'ung-ling was not far from Su-le. 
So it was not difficult for the Kusbipas to exert influence 
on Su-le or Kashgarh. The people of Su-le stood in awe 
of the Yiieh-chih king, who had his capital atLan-shih 
(placed in the Badakhshan area) and under whom 
were "100,000 soldiers" (HBS, ch. n8, p. 9a ; TP, 1907. 
s. n, vd. VUI, p. 187). 

In another section of Chapter 118 of the Hou Honshu, 
based also probably on Pan Yung's report, the Southern 
Route is stated to have reached the Yiieh-chih territory 
after crossing the Ts'ung-ling (TP, 1967, s. n, vol. VUI. 
p. 170). Here Ts’ung-ling might have been mentioned 
to record a geographical landmark and so it could have 
been politically under the Yiieh-chih or the Kush&pas. 
Similarly, Chi-pin has been referred to in Chapter 118 
as a separate (geographical) entity, though, as noted in 
the same chapter, politically it was a part of the Yiieh- 
chih (KushApa) empire. 

173. R. Gobi, "Die Miinzprlgung der Kusin, von Vima Kad- 
phises bis BahrAm IV", F. Altheim and R. Stiehl. 
Ftnantgeschichie der Spstontike, pll. IUf. 

176. JNSI, 1940, vol. H, p. 113 I 1960. vol. XXH , p. no. 

177. El. vol. XXI. PP- 6of. 
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178. JlfSI, i960, vol. XXII. p. 71. 

179. Ibid., p. 74. 

180. XG, p. 22. 

181. Scrip torts Hisloriae Amgustae. Hadrian, XXJ, I, 4. 

i8z. A arch us Victor, Epitomt it Caetaribtu, XV, 4. 

183. EFKH, pp. 16-17. 

184. /A, 1904, vol. mm, pp. 103!. 

185. JA, 1958, vol. CCXLVI, p. 36 2 .BS 0 AS, i960, vol. 
xxm, pp. 50-31. 

186. Kathapa, op. eal.,1, 166. 

187. M. A. Stein, Kalhagtas Rdjatarahgini , vol. I, p. 30, f. n. 

188. MI, p. 65. 

189. Ibid., p. 68. The Hidda inscription of the year 28 refers 
to a stOpa in the king's grove (CII, vol. I, pt.n, p. 158). 
The Wardak epigraph of the year 51 perpetuates the 
establishment of the relic of Sakyamuni in a stOpa in 
the Vagramareg(r)a vihira (ibid., p. 170). 

190. For a list of these images see J. Rosenfield, op. dt„ pp. 
266-268. We do not know whether the image of Sara- 
svatl, found at the well-known Jaina site of Kankali fUa. 
should be ascribed to the Brahmanical or rather to the 
Jaina pantheon. Inscriptions on images dated in the 
reign of Hnvishka refer to VardhamAna (El, vol. I, pp. 
3852nd 39i),9ambhavanAtha (El, vol. X, p. 112), Nindy4- 
varta (El, vof. II, p. 204), Rishabha (ibid., vo). I, p. 386), 
Bodhisattva (ibid., vol. XIX, p. 66; MI, pp. 55 and 
171), S&kyamuni (MI, p. 206 ; El, vol. X, p. 113), 
Maitreya (Mathura Museum no. 2879), NHa (Niga) 
(MI, pp. 173-174), etc. A record of the year 28 speaks 
of feeding BrAhmfipas in a purryaidld (El, vol. I, pp. 
55-6i). 

191. El, vol. XXX, pp. 181-184. 

192. KG, p. 79. 

193. There are divergent opinions regarding the northern feats 
of the KushApa empire outside India. 
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In the opinion of R. Ghirshman the Kushipa king 
Kujula Kadphises wus the master of the vast territory of 
Margiane, described by Ptolemy, probably on the autho¬ 
rity of Marinus of Tyre of the first quarter of the 2nd 
century A.D., as extending inter alia from Hyrcania to 
Bactria. Ghirshman quotes the statement of Paul Oro- 
sius that "Hyrcania is bordered by the Bactrians" (Histo- 
riarum Adversum Paganos Ltbri VII, l, 2, 42) in support 
of his statement (Begram, p. 126). 

S.P. Tolstov has suggested, on the basis of his interpreta¬ 
tions of the archaeological finds at Toprak-kala and some 
other sites in Khorezm (Uzbekistan, U.S.S.R), that it 
formed a part of the Kushapa empire from about the 
middle or end of the 1st century a.d. to the late 2nd 
century A.D. This inference is based on the evidence of 
the alleged influence of Gandhira and other Indian styles 
on the sculptures and paintings at the palace at Toprak- 
loala. presence of Gandhara (Buddhist ?) motifs in terra¬ 
cotta figurines from different sites of Khorezm, associa¬ 
tion of Buddhism with several archaeological sites in 
that area, discovery of several copper coins of V'ima 
Kadphises, Kanishka I. Huvishka. Vasudeva I and Vlsu- 
deva II in Khorezm, and the alleged use of the Saba Era 
in a few documents found at the Toprak-kala palace 
(PDK, p. 304 ; B. Gofurov el al., Kushan Studies in the 
USSR, p. 167). R. Ghirshman thinks that Kujula con¬ 
quered Khorezm or ancient Chorasmia ( Begram, p. 127). 

R. Ghirshman wants to include Aria, as described by 
Ptolemy, within the empire of V'ima Kadphises. The evi¬ 
dence of the Hou Han-shu about the KushApa influence in 
the period of Yiian-ch'u (a.d. 114-116) during the reign of 
the emperor An suggests, according to R. Ghirshman, 
that the ruler of Kashgarh was a protlgl of V'ima Kad¬ 
phises (Begram, pp. 133 and 137). , 

Kashgarh, R. Ghirshman thinks, submitted also to Ka- 
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nishlsa I and sent hostages to him. Ghirshman postulates 
that Rhotan was controlled by Ranishka I, and considers, 
following a theory of S. Konow, that Vashmana and Am- 
goka were his vassals in Rhotan and that their Rharoshfhi 
records are dated in his era (Begram, pp. 146-147). Sog- 
diana, according to a theory of Ghirshman, was conquered 
by Kanishlca. This hypothesis is mainly based on the dis¬ 
covery of a Rharoshthi inscription at Termez and the alle¬ 
ged influence of Rushipa art on sculptures at Airam and 
Termez and the evidence of the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscrip¬ 
tion ofShapOrl, which includes in the Rushipa country 
certain regions up to inter alia Sash(tan) or Tashkent, 
which had been once in Sogdiana. 

Ghirshman observed that the empire of Ranishka ex¬ 
tended "from Merv to Rhotan and to Sarnath and from 
the Yaxartes to the Gulf of Oman" [tie) (Begram , pp. 149- 
Ijo). The same scholar believes that "with Ranishlaa and 
his two successors the empire attained its zenith, which 
was maintained not only during the reign of Huvishlaa, but 
also during the major part of that of Visudeva" ( Beg¬ 
ram, p. 152.) 

Majority of Soviet scholars believe that the Rushipa 
empire under Ranishka reached the Aral Sea and included 
Rhorezm and incorporated a substantial portion of terri¬ 
tory to the north and north-east of the Oxus like Soghd, 
Cbach, Ferghana, etc. (S. P. Tolstov, Drevniy Khorezm, pp. 
119, 196-210 ; Modem Review, 1959, pp. 441! ; PDK, pp. 
304! ; A. M. Belenitzkiy, et at., Ocherki htorU SSR, vol. I, 
ch. XU, pp. 554f ; B. Y. Stlavishkiy, Vestnik Drevniy Isto- 
rii, 1961, vol. I, pp. 108-114 ; G. Frumkin, Archaeology in 
Soviet Central Atia, pp. JO'S 1 • etc.). M. E. Masson, an¬ 
other Soviet scholar, however, thinks that such views on 
the extension of the Rushipa empire to the north of the 
Orus are "exaggerated conjectures" (B. Gafurov el al., op. 
ail., p. 167). He infers from the limits of Tokharistan in 
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-early mediaeval ages and fidspots of a great number of ar¬ 
chaeological objects betraying influence of the art of the 
Rushipa empire, that within its northern limits was the 
territory situated along the right bank of the Oxus or the 
Amu Darya and extending up to the Pamir region, the 
Hissar ridge and the Baisun mountains. The Rushipas 
owned "the lower reaches of the Rashka Darya river 
valley". From there the border turned south-west and 
then passed along the Amu Darya, including Amu (Old 
Chardjou) and Rabaklin Tugai, bordering on Rhorezm 
(Abstract of Papers by Soviet Scholars, International Con¬ 
ference on the History, Archaeology and Cttllure of Central 
Asia in the KushanPeriod, Dushanbe. 1968, pp. 43-44). 

D. C. Sircar does not believe that there is any proof of 
the rule of the Imperial Rushipas over a territory to the 
north of the Oxus (D. C. Sircar. Problems of Kushdpa and 
Rajput History, pp. 41-48). 

The divergent theories, some of them being diagonally 
opposite to one another, have made the position worst con¬ 
founded. An analytical study of relevant sources is there¬ 
fore necessary for solving the riddle. 

According to Ch'ang Ch'ien, "the Great Yiieh-chihlive 
some two or three thousand li west of Ta-yiian, north of 
the Ruei river. They are bordered on the south by Ta 
hsia, on the west by An-hsi, and on the north by R'ang- 
chii" (Skih-chi, ch. 123, p. 3b). Ta-hsia, which was situ¬ 
ated to the south of Ruei river (ibid.), or the Oxus, inclu¬ 
ded Wakhan, Badakhshan, Chitral, Raflristan (?) and also 
apparently the region lying between them (see above, p. 
11). So the Great Yiieh-chih, who lived to the north of 
Ta-hsia as well as the Ruei or Oxus (i.e. the Amu Darya) 
and its upper reach tailed the Ab-i-Panja, should have 
occupied parts of Eastern Tadzhikistan and perhaps also 
Gorne Badakhshan. These areas were to the south of 
R’ang-chii (stretching on both sides of the Iaxartes or Syr 
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Darya) and in tbe eastern or south-eastern direction of Ta- 
yiian (a region on or near the Syr Darya and including 
Ferghana). Thus the Great Yiieh-chih, who had their capi¬ 
tal to the north of the Kuei (SC, ch. 1*3, p. 3b) or the 
Ox us, must have a part of Transoxiana under them. There 
is no reason to believe that this territory was lost by the 
Great Yiieh-chih to some non-Yiieh-chih power before the 
kingdom of the Great Yiieh-chih was named as that of Kuei- 
shuang during the time of Ch'iu-chiu-ch'iieh ( HHS , ch. 
118, p. 9a) or Kujula Kadpbises. On the other hand, 
Transoxiana is one of the two regions to either of which we 
may ascribe tbe "bust : Cap and palmr of Dioscuri" coin¬ 
type used by Kujula (see above, p. 41, n. 42). We have 
suggested above that tbe ertablishment of Knshipa autho¬ 
rity over the Great Yiieli-cbih territory in Transoxiana 
might have been achieved by Miaos, who was the founder 
of an independent Kush&na territory (see above p. 28). 

An-hsi or the Arsacid empire was to the west of the 
Great Yiieh-chih territory as described in the Shih-chi (ch. 
123, P- 3b) and the Ck'ien Hon shu (ch. 96A, p. 14b). 
When Ta-hsia or roughly Eastern Bactria (see above p. 12) 
was under the Great Yiieh-chih, the Western Bactria or 
the region around Bactra was within the Arsacid empire 
(see above p. 14). Ch'in-chiu-ch'iieh or Kujula Kadphi- 
ses, who invaded An-hsi and destroyed inter alia P’u-ta or 
the Bactra area (HNS, ch. 118, p. 9a ; see above p. 31), 
pushed the western limit of the Kushana Kingdom at least 
up to the immediate west of the Bactra area. 

There is, however, no evidence in support of Ghirsh- 
man's hypothesis, based on his interpretations of the testi¬ 
monies of Ptolemy and Orosius, that Margiane, extending 
' * from Hyrcania to Bactria, was under Kujula. Neither of 
these authorities explicitly or implicitly gives such credit to 
■,' f 'the Kush an as. 

If we believe that Kanishka I, a successor of Vima. 
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began to rule in c. A.D. 78, V'ima should not be consi¬ 
dered to have a protdgd on the throne of Kashgarh in the 
second decade of the 2nd century A.D. Again, we have 
no valid reason to believe that Vima bad under him Aria 
as described by Ptolemy. However, if the imitation of a 
coin-type of the Arsacid king G0tar7.es II by Vima sug¬ 
gests that he conquered or inherited a territory where coins 
of the Arsacid ruler had been in circulation (see above page 
46), then the Kushana king or his father might have been 
responsible for extending the limit of the Kushapa empire 
in the area of Western Bactria or in further west in which 
direction lay Aria. 

Discoveries of copper coins of Vima Kadpbises, Ka- 
nishka (I), Huvishka, Vasudeva (I) and VSsudeva (H) (?) 
in Khorezm and the fact that the specie of Vima's succes¬ 
sors carry' a counter-mark of the shape of the letter S, 
which characterises also a group of indigenous Khoresmian 
pieces of the 3rd century A.D., may suggest regular im¬ 
port of Kushana coins in the area concerned by way of 
trade and does not necessarily prove its inclusion in the 
Kushana empire. The traces of alleged Gandharan and 
other Indian influences in Khorezm may have been due to 
the cultural contacts between this area and the Kushana 
empire. Even if S. P. Tolstov is right in assigning the years 
207, 231 and 232 (or 222), mentioned in three Toprak-kala 
documents, to the era of A.D. 78, the use of this reckon¬ 
ing, probably of Kushipa origin, in Khorezm long after 
the dissolution of the Kuxhapa empire does not necessarily 
suggest that it once included the territory in question. 
The era might have been imported into Khorezm through 
cultural contacts. 

Chapter 118 of the Hou-Han-shu states that tbe coun¬ 
try of the Ta Yiieh-chih "to the west borders on An- 
hsi", that on the eastern frontier of An-hsi "is found the 
city of Mu-lu", and that An-hsi "borders on K'ang-chii 
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on the north" (ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VIH, p. 177). 
As K’ang-chii was situated on both sides of the Syr Darya 
and as Mu-lu or the Merv area was in An-hsi or the 
Arsadd empire, a part of it lay between Chorasmia and 
Bactria and stretched up to the Ozus and K'ang-chu. This 
means Khorasmia or Chorasmia was probably not a part 
of the Kushipa empire at least up to the latest possible 
date for the general information on An-hsi furnished in 
chapter 118 of the Hou Han-shu , i.e. c. A.D. 125 (see above 
pp. 58 and 65). Hence if the alleged use of the era of A.D. 
78 in Chorashmia is considered, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, as an evidence of its inclusion within the KushSna 
empire, this could not have happened much, if at all, 
before A.D. 125. 

The above testimony of the Hou Han-shu, however, 
suggests that by c. A.D. 125 the north-western frontier of 
the Kushina empire had been extended to the immediate 
east of the Merv region. This might have been achieved 
by Kujuta, or V'ima, or Kanishka I, or Huvishha. If the 
era of a.d, 78 was the same as the Kanishka Era, Huvisb- 
Wa, who ruled from at least the year 28 to the year 60 of 
the latter reckoning, bad at least for some time held the 
areas to the immediate east of the Merv area (see above 
p. 130, n. 170). 

If parts of Eastern Tadzhikistan had been, as suggested 
above, under the early Kush Spas, these could well have 
been held by V'ima. It should, however, be noted that 


even if Gorno Badakhshan is considered to have been 
under the early KushSpas, we have some reasons to 
-doubt his rule in that area. 

There are indications that the Gorno Badakhshan re¬ 
gion is to be included in the territory of the Ts'ung-ling 


of Chinese treatises. According to Chapter 118 of the 
Hou Han-shu, the Northern Road reached from 8u-le 
(Kashgarh area) to Ta-yiian (a region on or near 
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&u are finally left behind and the wide Alai trough is en¬ 
tered” (M. A. Stein, The Innermost Asia, vol. H, p. 850). 
It appears that the Komedai, in whose territory was the 
Stone Tower ( Ptolemy, VI, 13, 2), occupied in the east 
the land up to the Daraut-kurghan area. This is not very 
far to the west of Irkesh-tam (73*X39*) nearTaun-Murun, 
in the neighbourhood of which was the station, whence 
traders started for their journey to Sera following the route 
from the Stone Tower to Sera ( Ptolemy , 1 ,12,19.; VI, 13,1). 
This station was apparently in the Kasian land {ibid., 
VI, 15, 3) and to the immediate east of the land of the 
Sakai, which included the territory of the Komedai (ibid., 
VI, 13, I and 2). Hencethe western boundary - of the Kasian 
land or the Kingdom of the Kashgarh area was not too 
distant from the country of the Komedai. The latter, as 
noted above, was mentioned by Hsiian-tsang as Ku-mi-t'o, 
a part of the Ts'ung-ling region. Hence the north-eastern 
limits of the territory of the Ts'ung-ling could well 
have been near or even conterminus with the western or 
north-western frontiers of the kingdom of Kashgarh. 

The T'ang-sku indicates that the Ts'ung-ling region was 
limited on the west by Shih-k'i-ni (Shignan) and that to its 
south was Chi-pin (T’ang-sku, ch. 221b, p. 5b ; and ch. 
221a, pp. 12a and b ; E. Chavannes. op. cit., pp. 130 and 
162). The Ts'ung-ling region was indicated by Hsiian- 
tsang, though not clearly by I J a-hsien. to have included 
Kie-P'an-t'o, identified with Ho-p'an-t'o of the T'ang-shu 
and located in the area around modern Sariq-gol or 
Sarikol (T.Watters, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 282, 285 and 289 ; 
E. Chavannes, op. cit., p. 124 ; T'ang-shu, ch. 221a, p. 
9b). So, at least this locality was within the eastern or 
south-eastern limits of the Ts'ung-ling. Since Ta-mo-si-t'ie- 
ti or the modemWakhan region was placed by Hsiian-tsang 
outside the Ts'ung-ling, the latter’s south-eastern portion 
extending up to Chi-pin, should be placed somewhere to 


the east of Wakhan and roughly to the south-east of Sarikol. 
On-pin could be entered from north by crossing Hsiian-tu 
or the Hanging Pass (CHS, ch. 96a \JAI, iSti,vol.X, pp. 
34 . 37 . 38 and 41), which was situated along the Indus from 
below Darel to Mirabat "some eight miles above the side 
valley of Kanda belonging to the Swat" (M. A. Stein, 
Serindia, vol. I, p. 8). Hence the extreme south-eastern 
section of the Ts'ung-ling included Little Pamir, Runza and 
some localities to its immediate east, an area to the immedi¬ 
ate east of Gilgit and perhaps parts of Gilgrt itself, and the 
Darel area tip to the beginning of the Hanging Passage. 

A section of Chapter 118 of the Hon Han^sku states 
that the" Southern Road", running from the west, ‘'cross¬ 
es the Te'img-ling and descends into the kingdom of the Ta 
Ytieh-chih"( 77 > , 1907,3. II, vol. VIII, p. 170), which, in this 
context, denotes the territory of the Kushinas ( HHS , ch. 
118, p. 9a ; PDK, p. 367). The exact date of this particu¬ 
lar information is not known. However, as noted above, 
the latest possible date for such an information in Chapter 
118 should be taken as c. a.d. 123. Hence Ts'ung-ling 
might have been outside the KushiTM kingdom for some 
time between the date of its foundation and c. A.D. 125. 

In c. a.d. 73 the Han general Pan Ch'ao traversed the 
Ts'ung-ling area and went as far as the Hanging Passage 
(HHS, ch. 77 ; TP, 1906, s. II, vol. VH, pp. 237-38). The 
very fact that the Han general could have an unrestricted 
jorjroey right up to the Hanging Passage in the extreme 
south-eastern section of the Ts'ung-ling region and in the 
confines of Chi-pin suggests the non-existence of effective 
Kushitja rule in the Ts'ung-ling region or at least in its 
eastern areas. The information incorporated in the Hou 
Han-shu about thesituation of the Ts'ung-ling area outside 
the Kushipa empire, which we have discussed above, may 
well be dated to c. a.d. 73. 

The territory of the Ts’ung-ling, as defined above, certa- 
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inly included GornoBadakhshan. Hence, if V’ima was the 
reigning Kushaga monarch in c. A.D. 73, he might not have 
effective control over that area in that year, or might have 
lost it before that date or might not have at all ruled there. 

The situation was different in the days of Kanishl* I. 
Hsuan-txang, as we have noted above, gave him the credit 
of enlarging his territory even to the east of the Ts'ung-ling 
(see above p. 83). When in a.d. 90 the Kushigas sent a 
large army against Pan Ch'ao (p. 85), and the army march¬ 
ed through the Ts’ung-ling on their way to attack the Han 
general, he despatched some hundreds of soldiers to “the 
eastern borders’’ ( HHS , ch. 77, p. 7a ; TP, 1906, s. U, vol. 
VU, p. *33). “The eastern borders", obviously of the 
Kushina empire, lay in a.d. 90 to the east of the Ts'ung- 
ling area, then controlled by the Kushigas. Since Pan Ch'ao- 
had to plan an attack on the Ts'ung-ling as early as a.d. 
78, the Kashinas were probably well established there in 
or by that year. If Kanishka I began to rule in a.d. 78, 
he should be considered to have been responsible for an¬ 
nexing the whole of the Ts’ung-ling to the Kushiga empire 
(see above p. 84). 

It appears from the Hou Honshu that by c. A.D. 1*5 
the Ta Yiieh-chih (or the Kushaga) territory stretched up 
to the neighbourhood of P’u-li or the Tashkurghan region 
( HHS , ch. 118 ;TP, 1907. s. II. vol. VIII, p. 196 ; H. Herr¬ 
mann, op, oil., pp. 69 and ior ; see also above 
p. 131, n. 174). So the empire of Kanishka I, which 
included the Ts'ung-ling and perhaps some territory to 
its immediate east (see above p. 84), might have extended 
at least up to an area near Tashkurghan. 

The northern and north-eastern sections of the Ts’ung- 
ling were, as noted above, contiguous to the kingdom of Su- 
le.This suggests that the empire of Kanishka I, which inclu¬ 
ded the Ts’ung-ling, touched the co nfin es of the kingdom 
of Su-le or the Kasbgarh area. Such a political geography 
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also explains why Su-le or Kashgarh could have been the 
region or one of the regions which sent, out of fear, host¬ 
ages to the court of Kanishka I (see above n. no), and 
why the people of Su-le feared the Yiieh-chih in the period 
of yiian-ch'u (a.d. 114-116) {HHS, ch. 118, p. 13b) or in 
the days of Huvishka (see above p. 96). 

The evidence of the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of 
ShipOr I assumes significance in the light of above discus¬ 
sion. In course of enumerating the provinces of his em¬ 
pire this record refers inter alia to Mrgw (Merv), Hryw 
(Herat), Slcstn (Seistan), Twgrn, Mkwrn and P’rtn (all 
three to be placed in Baluchistan) and Hndstn or India 
(including the lower Indus country). Then the Greek ver¬ 
sion of the document states Kai Kou<r[oanfy~r t‘ 9 »oi 
«"■*] ,"f.itt<xritr laoktpovemrKal t"at Km, 27 »(y*) 8 «* 9 - 

rtjs kal ToarvifEijJ ( 5 ?*r -(11. 4-5). The relevant 

part of the Parthian version can be transcribed as Kiein(iit{r) 
H{N pr(i)i L Pihbvr WHN ‘L K i Sagd w 
(l.a). The relevant portion of the Pahlavi version is too 
fragmentary to admit of any intelligible reading. How¬ 
ever, on the basis of the Greek and Parthian recensions the 
section concerned can be considered to refer to the “Ka¬ 
shin country as far forward as Paskibouron or Pshibwr 
and up to the borders of K'sh, Sogdiana or Swgd and 
Sh’sh (’st’n)" ( RGDS, p. n ; Syria, p. 336 ; BSOS, 1947- 
48, vol. XII. p. 54 )- 

It is clear from the context that here is a reference to 
the limits of that portion of the Kushina territory which 
was incorporated within the Sasanid empire of ShapQr I. 
M. E. Hasson is certainly wrong in thinking that the sec¬ 
tion concerned only mentions some remote corners of 
ShihpQr’s empire (B. Gofurov el al., op. cil., p. 167). 
Had that been the intention of the author or authors of 
the inscription, such remote areas should have been men¬ 
tioned by names, as he or they recorded the names of seve- 
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r*l other provinces of the empire ( 11 . 2-5 of the Greek, 
U. 1-2 of the Parthian, and 11 . 2-3 of the Pablavi ver¬ 
sions). 

Paskibouron or Pshkbwr has been identified with Pesha¬ 
war. Kar or Kash is obviously the Kashgarh area. S'ss 
(t'n) or Sh'shs (t’n) is considered to be the same as Tash¬ 
kent {BSOS, 1947-48, vol. XII, p. 54). The geographical 
limits of Sogdiana or Swgd, as mentioned in the Naqsh-i- 
Rustam inscription cannot be considered to have been 
the same as those of Sogdiana, described by Ptolemy. His 
Sogdiana, as we have shown elsewhere, lay roughly between 
the Oxus (Amu Darya) and laxartes (Syr Darya) and 
stretched from about the Kyzyl-kum regions to the Pamirs 
(£011,1967, vol. I,pp. 177-179}. Such an extent of Sogdiana 
would not have allowed the Tashkent area, situated to 
the north of the Syr Darya, to have formed the boundary 
of a section of the Kushann territory, bulk of which 
lay to the south of the Orus. In fact, several Persian 
and Arabic treatises consider Sughd or Sogdh as a small 
territory somewhere between Bukhara and Samarkand and 
on the Bukhara or the Zarav&han river (for an example, 
see V. Minorsky, op. cil., pp. 73 and 113). Certain Sogdian 
documents refer to a person as “Lord of Sughd, master of 
Samarkand". The name can be traced 1 in that of modern 
Soghd, which is situated between Bukhara and Samarkand 
( JAOS , 1943, vol. LXIII, p. 15, J. W. McCrindle, Ancient 
India as Described by Ptolemy, p. 277). Hence Swgd or 
Sogdiana of the Naqsh-i-Rustam epigraph .may be taken 
to denote an area on the lower Zaravsban and between 
Bukhara and Samarkand. 

The northern section of the Kushina territory, as in¬ 
corporated within the Sasanid empire, thus lay to the east 
and south-east of the Samarkand-Bukhara zone, to the 
south of the Tashkent area and to the south-east of the 
Kashgarh region. Obviously the land so defined' lay to the 
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north of the Oxus and was in Kush&pa empire immediate¬ 
ly before its annexation to the Sasanid empire. 

This inference betrays the hollowness of the theory of 
some scholars who believe that the Kush&pas never ruled 
to the north of the Oxus. The memory of the Kush&pa 
hegemony in that area was alive even in the days 
of Ibn KJburdadbeh, who referred to the Ling of Trans- 
oxiana as KushfinshAh (Kitab al-Masdlih Ha'l-Mamd- 
lik, edited by de Goeje, pp. 17 and Vil ; begtem, p. 148). 

As we have shown above, the Ts'ung-ling region of the 
empire of Kanishka I probably bordered on tie kingdom 
of Su-le or the Kashgarh area. The latter territory formed 
the limit of one of the sections of Transoxiana ruled by 
the KushApas immediately before their downfall (Chapter 
VII). Hence the Kushapa authority over the whole or a 
substantial part of the KushApa province of Transoxiana, 
as indicated by the Naqsh-i-Rustam record, might have 
been achieved by some time of the reign of Kanishka I. 

The process of Kushipa conquest of Transoxiana 
should be considered to have been completed at the latest 
by sometime of the period of Huvishka or, with less pro¬ 
bability, by a certain date during the reign of Visudeva L 
None of their successors on the KushApa throne, who 
could not check the decline of the KushAna power (Chap¬ 
ters VT and VII), should be given, at least in the present state 
of our knowledge, the credit of agrandising the empire in 
such a strategically important territory. 

M. E. Masson, as noted above, does not include within 
the Kushapa empire the land to the north of Tckhari- 
stan of early mediaeval age. Tokharistan or the land of 
the Tokhars has been referred to as Tu-huo-lo in Chinese 
sources. According to Hsiian-tsang, it was bounded on 
the east by the Ts'ung-ling mountains, on the west by Po- 
li-sse (i.e. Persian empire of the Sasanids), on the south 
by the great snowy mountains (i.e. the Hindu-kush) and 
10 
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on the north by the Iron Cates (which was perhaps located 1 
at Buzghala Khana near Derbent and not very far to the 
south-west of Karshi in Uzbekistan), and had the river Po- 
chu (Oxus) flowing through the middle of it (T. Watters, 
op. cU., vol. I, p. 102). The areas of Ta-mi (Tirmidh, mo¬ 
dern Termer), Chih-ga-yen-na, Hu-lu-mo, Su-man, Ku-ho- 
yen-na, Huo-sha (Walcsh) and Ko-tu-lo (Khottal), all situ¬ 
ated on or not very far from the northern bank of the 
Oxus, were in Tu-huo-lo {ibid., pp. 105-106). It also 
included An-to-lo-fo (AndarAb), K’uo-si-to (old Khost), 
Huoh(Kunduz region), Meng-kan (Mungan), A-li-ni, Hoh- 
lo-hu (Ragh), Kih-Uh-seh-mo (Ish-Keshm at the lower end 
of the valley of Wakhan), Po-li-hoh, Hi-mo-ta-lo, Po-to- 
ch'ang-na (Badakshan), Yin-po-kien, Ku-lang-na and 
Ta-mo-si-t'ie-ti (Wakhan region). 

It appears that Tu-huo-lo of Hsiian-tsang included a 
territory stretching along the north bank of the Oxus, from 
the site of the Iron Gates (to the south-west of Karshi) to 
the Khottal area in the lower valley of the Vaksh. The ’ 
territory of Tu-huo-lo to south of the Oxus seems to have 
corresponded substantially, though not fully, with Ta-hsia 
conquered earlier by the Yiieh-chih. This definition of the 
limits of Tu-huo-lo is comparable with those of the regions 
under the government of Yiieh-chih, as known from a 
study of the evidence of the T'ang-shu by E. Chavannes, 
who suggested that the territory of the government of Yii- 
eh-chih comprised Tokharistan {T'ang-shu, ch.XLIII b, pp. 
6-9 ; E. Chavannes, op. dl„ pp. 68, 69, f.n., and pp. 274- 
* 75 )- 

It is obvious that the limits of this Tu-huo-lo or Tokha¬ 
ristan could not have been the same as those of the Ku- 
shAna empire at its zenith, when it stretched deep into the 
Indian subcontinent. On the other hand, the ascription 0 1 
the name of Tokharistan to the area which had been ear¬ 
lier conquered and colonised by the Yiieh-chih (Tokha- 
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rians) (Chapter I) should suggest that Tokharistan of early 
mediaeval age comprised the areas which were once mainly 
Under the Yiieh-chih when they established their rule to the 
north of the Oxus and also conquered Ta-hsia to its south. 
If such an inference is correct, the early conquests of the 
Yiieh-chih to the north of the Oxus should be placed 
in south-eastern Uzbekistan and eastern or south-eastern 
Tadzhikistan but not in the Como Badkhshan region. 

We should not. however, place too much importance 
on the evidence of Hsuan-tsang in determining the limits of 
the Yiieh-chih territory in the 2nd or 1st century B.C. Ne¬ 
vertheless. there is no reason to accept the northern limits 
of the maximum extent of the Kushfiga empire as having 
been the same as those of Tokharistan of the early 
mediaeval age. 

At least parts of the territory indicated by the widest 
geographical connotation of the name Sogiiana were cer¬ 
tainly in Transoxiana ruled by the KuahAnas. But the re¬ 
gion meant by one of the narrowest geographical conno¬ 
tations of the name Sogiiana or Sughd might have been, as 
suggested by the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription, outside the 
Kushana domain. 

Hsiian-tsang referred to a country called Ch'u-shuang- 
ni-ka or Ku san ni ka (T. Watters, op. cil.. vol. I. p. 97 ; 
see also the Pdshih, ch. 97. p. II and the Wd-shu, ch. 102, 
p. 8). Apparently the same territory is mentioned in the 
T'ang-shu as Ch'u-shuang-ni-chia and also as Kuei-shuang- 
ni {T'ang-shu, ch. 221 B, pp. 3 and 4). Available topogra¬ 
phical details locate the country somewhere between Sa¬ 
markand and Bukhara (T. Watters, op. cil.. vol. I. p. 97 ; 
E. Chavannes. op. cil.. p. 145 . *• o. *)• So could have 
been within or just outside KushAnshahr as described in 
the Naqsh-i-Rustam epigraph. In fact, the Chinese cha¬ 
racters for Kuci-shuang or Kud-shuang^ni are the same as 
those used to write the name Kuti-shuang, i.e. Kushdpa. 



Kuei-shuang-ni might, therefore, have been once in the 
KushApa empire. 

E. J. Pulleyblank U obviously wrong in identifying Ku¬ 
ei-shuang-ni with Kuei-shan.the capital of Ta-yiian, men¬ 
tioned in the Ch'im Honshu (JRAS, 1966, p. 26). Ta-yiian 
probably lay on or near the Syr Darya and included the 
Ferghana area. E. J. Pulleyblank also connects the name 
Kueishan with Kutishuang (ibid., p. 22). If this sugges¬ 
tion is found acceptable, here we may have an allusion to 
a Kushipa settlement in Ta-yiian, which lay on or near the 
route of the Yiieh-chih migration to Ta-hsia, and not to 
the annexation of Ta-yiian to the Kushipa empire. This 
hypothesis will hold good even if one equates the name Ta- 
yiian with the name Taxvar, as done by E. G. Pulleyblank 
(Asia Major, 1962, vol. IX, p. 90), and connects Taxvar 
with the name of the Tochari (Yiieh-chih). As N. G. Gor¬ 
bunova has shown, there is no literary or archaeological 
evidence indicating the inclusion of the Ferghana area in 
the Kushipa empire (B. Gafurov, it. at., op. cit., pp. 144- 
145). 

The Hon Honshu gives indications about the political 
influence that could have been exerted by the Kushipas in 
Eastern Turkistan in the last quarter of the 1st century 
a.d., during the most of which period Kanishka I was per¬ 
haps the reiguing Kushana monarch. It is well-known 
that the Han empire tried to impose its authority on the 
kingdoms of Eastern Turkistan in order to contain the 
Hsiung-nu menance and to control the trade routes pass¬ 
ing through this region. However, at times these king¬ 
doms revolted, resulting in the temporary loss of Chinese 
influence there. "From the period of Chien-wu (a.d. 25- 
55) up to the period of Yen-kuang (a.d. 122-125) the wes¬ 
tern countries thrice detached ( themselves) from the (Han) 
empire and thrice resumed communication with it" (Ita¬ 
lics mine) (HHS, ch. 118 \TP, 1907, s. H, vol. Vm, p. 167). 
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The first of the above three periods of absence of Chi¬ 
nese influence in Eastern Turkistan began with the emer¬ 
gence of the Hsiung-nu as the dominant power in that re¬ 
gion from the time of the Chinese emperor Wang Mang 
(a. d. 9-24). Only So-chii among all of the local kingdoms 
maintained for some time independence of the Hsiung-nu 
and also augmented the sphere of its political authority. 
But ultimately it was also subdued by the Hsiung-nu. In 
a.d. 73, during the reign of Ming, the Hsiung-nu menace 
was contained and a military colony was established at 
Yi-wu-lu or Kami, and general Pan Ch'ao was sent to the 
“western regions" to win over peacefully Yu-t'ien(Khotan) 
and other countries to its west. “From the epoch the 
western countries had broken away (from China) sixty-five 
years (a.d. 9-73) elapsed when they mended the relations" 
(Italics ours). (HHS, ch. 77 and ch. 118 ; TP, 1906, s. II, 
voL VII, pp. 220-221 ; 1907, s. II. vol. VTII, pp.71, 
155-157, and 196-204 ; W. Samolin, op. cit., pp. 28-30.) 

Another epoch of the absence of Chinese authority in 
“western countries" began after the death of the Han empe¬ 
ror Hiao-ho in A.D. 105 “when the western countries 
revolted" and continued to be independent of China 
up to the period of Yen-kuang (a.d. I22-T25), when 
Pan Yung started to reassert the Han sovereignty 
in different areas of Eastern Turkistan (HHS, ch. 
118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VIII, pp. 159 and 167). The 
only other of the three periods of the loss of Chinese in¬ 
fluence in “western countries", referred to above, must 
then be dated to some time between c. a.d. 73 and 105, 
even though the great Han general Pan Ch'ao was active 
in Eastern Turkistan from a.d. 73 to c. 102. The Han 
prestige received a setback when, after the death of the 
emperor Ming in a.d. 75, Yen-ch'i, and Ch'iu-tzu attacked 
and killed the Chinese Protector General. The Hsiung-nu 
and Chii-shih caused trouble in the east. In A.D. 77 the 
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Han military colony in Hami was abandoned and the terri¬ 
tory was occupied by the Hsiung-nu. 

Pan Ch'ao, no doubt, subjugated several kingdoms in 
the western region of Eastern Turkistan. But he had to 
deal often with rebellious territories. He could become 
master of the western region of Eastern Turkistan only 
after he repulsed the Yiieh-chih (Kushapa) invasion in A.D. 
90 and secured submission of Ch'iu-tzu in a.d. 91. It is 
significantly stated that in the third year of the emperor 
Ho (a.d. 9i)"Pan ch'ao secured submission of the western 
countries" (HHS, ch. 118 ; ch. 77, pp. 4af ; ch. 118, pp. 
abf ; TP, 1906, s. n, vol. VII, pp. 226, 232, 237-238, etc. ; 
W. Samolin, op. cil.. pp. 35-40). 

The chief task of Pan Ch'ao was to reassert Han supre¬ 
macy in Eastern Turkistan mainly at the expense of the 
Hsiung-nu. So, it would have been diplomatic of him to 
woo important powers having connections with the Hsi¬ 
ung-nu. When Pan Ch'ao subjugated Su-le shortly before 
a.d. 78. the ruler of Ch'iu-tzu was a protlgfi of the Hsiung- 
nu [HHS. ch. 77, pp. 4e and 5a). The identical ruler 
might well have been on the throne of Ch’iu-tzu in A.D. 78, 
when Pan Ch'ao planned to conquer it and. in order to 
facilitate such a conquest, intended to attack the Ts’ung- 
ling region [HHS, ch. 77, pp. 6b-8b ; TP 1906, s. H, voL 
VII, p. 226). then apparently a part of the Kushipa em¬ 
pire (see above n. no). The Kushfipas probably had an 
alliance with Ch'iu-tzu, which was under the political 
authority or influence of the Hsiung-nu. This suggests 
good relationship between the Hsiung-nu and the Ku¬ 
shfipas in c. a.d. 78. It may be added that Gu-zan or the 
Guchen area above Urumchi, a king of which joined, ac¬ 
cording to the Li-ytd-gyi-lo-rgyui, in an expedition led by 
Kanika (i.e. Kanishka I),lay in the zone of the Hsung-na 
influence. 

Pan Ch'ao is not known to have put into operation his 


plan chalked out in a.d. 78 for invading the Ts'ung-ling 
area of the Kushapa empire. This indicates his desire to 
cultivate, at least for the time being good rapport with the 
Kushfipas, the only great power, other than the Hsiung-nu, 
that he had to deal with in Eastern Turkistan. In fact, he 
utilised their help to subjugate Su-le and Chii-shib (see 
above p. 84). So even if the Hans and the Kushfipas were 
not close allies, the relation between them was, on the 
whole, not bad up to the time such assistance was accepted. 
However, the rapport must have been estranged when in 
a.d. 86 (or 87) Pan Ch'ao turned down the proposal of the 
Yiieh-chih (Kushfipas) for establishing a matrimonial kin¬ 
ship between them and the Han ( ee above p. 85). The 
two powers even clashed with each other in a.d. 90 lsee 
above p. 85) and the prestige of the Kushfipa empire re¬ 
ceived a setback in Eastern Turkistan. 

Thus from c. a.d. 78 to a.d. 86 or 87 or 90 the Kushfi¬ 
pas were an important alien power in Eastern Turkistan 
and could have commanded fear and respect in that re¬ 
gion. We have already noted that Kanishka I, who pro¬ 
bably began to rule in A.D. 78, might have an alliance with 
Khotan (see above n. no). Kaotan itself was mostly 
under the Chinese influence in the last decades of the 1st 
century a.d. starting from c. a.d. 73 [HHS, ch. 77, p. 6 ; 
TP, 1906, s. II, vol. VH, pp. 237f ; W. Samolin, op. cii., 
pp. 38f). But this did not necessarily deter a ruler of Kho¬ 
tan from joining Kanika (Kanishka I) in a military expedi¬ 
tion, especially when the attitude of the Han to the Ku¬ 
shfipas was not totally inimical up to c. A.D. 86 or 87. (see 
also above n. no). We have theexample of K'ang-chii assis¬ 
ting the Han general Pan Ch'ao in A.D. 78 in his operati¬ 
ons against the cities of Ku-mo and Shi Ch'ang, though K'a- 
ng chu was then not subject to China and apparently had 
good rapport with the Yiieh-chih [HHS, ch. 77, pp. 6 and 
6b ; ch. a, p. 8a ; W. Samolin, op. dt., p. 38, and f. n. 21). 
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Han military colony in Kami was abandoned and the terri¬ 
tory was occupied by the Hsiung-nu. 

Pan Ch'ao, no doubt, subjugated several kingdoms in 
the western region of Eastern Turkistan. But he had to 
deal often with rebellious territories. He could become 
master of the western region of Eastern Turkistan only 
after he repulsed the Yiieh-chih (KushApa) invasion in A.D. 
90 and secured submission of Ch'iu-tzu in a.d. 91. It is 
significantly stated that in the third year of the emperor 
Ho (a.d. 9i)"Pan ch'ao secured submission of the western 
countries" ( HHS , ch. 118 ; ch. 77, pp. 4af ; ch. 118. pp. 
2bf; TP, 1906, s. II. vol. VII, pp. 226, 232, 237-238, etc. ; 
W. Samolin, op. til., pp. 35-40). 

The chief task of Pan Ch'ao was to reassert Han supre¬ 
macy in Eastern Turkistan mainly at the expense of the 
Hsiung-nu. So, it would have been diplomatic of him to 
woo important powers having connections with the Hsi¬ 
ung-nu. When Pan Ch'ao subjugated Su le shortly before 
a.d. 78. the ruler of Ch’iu tzu was a protfgi of the Hsiung¬ 
nu [HHS, ch. 77, pp. 4e and 5a). The identical ruler 
might well have been on the throne of Ch'iu tzu in A.D. 78, 
when Pan Ch'ao planned to conquer it and. in order to 
facilitate such a conquest, intended to attack the Ts'ung- 
ling region [HHS, ch. 77. pp. f>b-8b ; TP 1906, s. II. vol. 
VII. p. 226 ). then apparently a part of the KushApa em¬ 
pire (see above n. no). The KuthApas probably had an 
alliance with Ch’iu-tzu, which was under the political 
authority or influence of the Hsiung nu. This suggests 
g ' ’ll relationship between the Hsiung nu and the Ku- 
shapas in c. a.d. 78. It may be added that Cu-zan or the 
Cuchen area above Urumchi, a king of which jn 
cording to the Li-yul-gyi-i*+ 0 lgl//^^^ 
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Chung, the king of Su-le, was captured by the Chinese- 
in c. A.D. 84 only after the Yileh-chih (Kushinas) inter¬ 
vened on behalf of the Han and persuaded K'ang-chii to 
call off assistance to Su-le ( HHS, ch. 77, p. 6b). Hence 
Su-lc might have feared the Kushinas in the eighties of the 
1st century a.d., when Kanishka I was probably on the 
Kushana throne. The King of Su-le might have sent hos¬ 
tages to Kanishka I before A.D. 84 (see above n. no). 

It appears that Kanishka I, whose relations with the 
Chinese were not bad until a.d. 86 or 87, had good rapport 
with the H .iung-nu up to at least c. a.d. 90. He could have 
exerted some influence in the kingdom of Su-le or the 
Kashgarh area and might have an alliance or special poli¬ 
tical relation with Ch’iu-tzu or the Kucha region and also 
with Yu t'ien or Khotan (see also above n. no). But 
none of these territories ever became an integral part of his 
empire. Here there is no reason to support the theory 
that Vashma 1a a d Amgoka. known from Kharoshth] ins¬ 
criptions discovered by Aurel Stein in Central Asia, were 
vassals of Kiniihka I in Khotan or that their records were 
dated in his e-a. In fact, Vashmano and Amgoka were 
rulers of S ian -shan and flourished not earlier than the 3rd 
century a.d. (CII, vol.n, pt. I, p. EXXTV ; BSOAS, 1965, 
vol. XXVIII, p. 594). 

The empir- of Kanishka I thus perhaps included the 
whole of Ts'ung ling as defined above, and an area to its 
immediate cait, but not Khotan, Kashgarh or Kucha. He 
might have also held the territory to the north of the Oxus 
attributed to Kushinshar in the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscrip¬ 
tion of SaipQr I. 

The same may be said about Huvishka's connection 
with Transoxiana. We do not know, as pointed out above, 
whether Osksho or the figure personifying the Oxus on 
some coins of Huvishka (J. Rosenfield, op. cit., p. 92) allu¬ 
des to his rule in that region (see above p. 93). His em- 
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pire extended in Central Asia up to P'u-li or the Tashkur- 
ghan area in the east (see above n. 174). 

Though Huvishka might not have directly ruled bey¬ 
ond these territories in Central Asia, he might have wed¬ 
ded political influence in Su-le (see above p. 96). We have 
shown above that the Kushipas were instrumental in mak¬ 
ing Ch’en-P’an the king of Su-le in A.D. 114-116 (see above 
p 96) or in a.d. 114-119 [BSOAS, 1965, vol. XXVIII, 
p.589, f. n. 18). In fact, the Kushipas could have comman¬ 
ded great fear and respect in Eastern Turkistan from the 
time of the death of the Han emperor Hiao-bo(in A.D.105), 
"when the western countries revolted”, to the period of 
yen-kuang (a.d. 122-125), when Pan Yung re-established 
Chinese authority in different areas of Eastern Turkistan 
(HHS, ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VIII, pp. 159 and 
167). In the second year of the period of Yung-chien 
(a.d. 127), Yen-ch'i, and then Ch‘iu-tzu, Yu-ti'cn, So-chtt, 
Su-le, etc., submitted to the Chinese. Ch’en-p'an, who had 
earlier ascended the throne with the help of the Great Yii- 
eh-chih, sent envoy to the Han emperor Shun in the 
second year of the period of Yung-chieu (a.d. 127) and 
was given the title of "the military commander-in-chief, 
dependent of the Han”. In the fifth year (a.d. 130) he 
sent his son, in company of the envoys of Ta-yiian and So- 
chii, to the Han court to serve the emperor. In the second 
year of the period of yang-kia (a.d. 133) presents were sent 
to the Han court by Ch’en-p’an. (HHS, ch. 118 ; TP, 
1907, s. II, vol. VIII, pp. 167 and 205-206). 

It appears that from c. a.d. 105 to c. a.d. 122-125 the 
Kushipas might have the authority to influence the poli¬ 
tical events in the western regions of Chinese Turkestan, 
particularly in Su-le. But by c. a.d. 122-125 or definitely 
by sometime of A.D. 127 they lost that influence. The 
Hou Han-shu states that' 'while Yen-ch'i, and then Ch’iu- 
tzu, Su-le, etc., submitted to the Han in the second year of 
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the period of Yuug-chien (a.d. 127), Wu-sun and the 
countries occupying the Tsung-Iing and the regions further 
to the west broke (all relations with China) (HHS, ch. 
118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VIII, p. 167). So whatever rap¬ 
prochement might have been established between the em¬ 
pire of the Han and the KushApas, after the conflict of Aj>. 
90, it was broken again. 

"From the period of Yang-chia (A.D. 132-134) the im¬ 
perial prestige (of the Han ampin) began to fall gradually. 
Different kingdoms (of tin vast) became arrogant and neg¬ 
ligent. They oppressed and attacked one another in turn" 
(Italia oart) (HHS, ch. xi8 ; TP, 1907. s. II, vol. VIE. 
p. 167). It is not known whether Huvishka, who might 
have reigned up to c. A.D. 138 or even up to c. a.d. 142 or 
145, tried to fish in the troubled water. 

We have already suggested that Huvishka's empire 
might have extended in the north-west up to a region to 
the immediate east of the place railed Mu-lu or Uerv 
In Turkmenistan. As the Naqsh-i-Rustam record places 
the whole of the territory named after Mr gw (Merv) 
outside Kush&nshahr, the area in question was lost by the 
KushApas either in the latter half of the reign of Huvishka 
or perhaps during the rule of one of his successors. 

We do not know whether Hryw (Herat), which the 
Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription excludes from Ku&hAnshahr, 
was ever ruled by the Imperial KushApas. We have definite 
indications that Skstn (Seistan), also not included in 
KushAnshahr of the Naqsh-i-Rustam document, was never 
annexed to the KushApa empire, which, however, incorpo¬ 
rated, from the days of V’ima Kadphises, the Kandahar 
area to the eastof Seistan (see above p.46). (For a detailed 
examination of the question of the possibility of KushApa 
rule in Seistan, see ASSIPH, pp. 236-237). 


CHAPTER VI 


The Age of Decline 

A 

V&sudeva I 
I 

The known years of the rule of VSsudeva I vary 
from the year 64 or 67 to the year 98, ascribed to 
the Kanishka Era. 1 However, since the last known 
•date of Huvishka is the year 60, his successor Vasu- 
deva I could have begun to reign as an independent 
monarch from sometime of the year 60. If this 
reckoning was started in A.D. 78, Vfisudeva I was 
on the throne from at least a.d. 141-42 to 175-76. 
He might have even begun to reign sometime be¬ 
tween c. a.d. 137-38 and 141-42. 

Epigraphs from the Mathura district, U.P., dated 
in his reign, attest to his rule in that region.* We 
have no direct evidence of his authority in any 
territory to the east and south of this area.* How¬ 
ever, we may discuss certain data which may have 
some bearing on the problem. 

Ptolemy located in his Earike* the mouth of the 
river Mophis (Mahi), a territory to the west of the 
Namados (Narmada) and cities like Barygaza (mo¬ 
dern Broach on the Narmada in Southern Gujarat), 
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Nasika (Nasik in North-Western Maharashtra), 
Ozene (Ujjayini or the Ujjain area in Western Malwa 
of M. P.), Minagara (Mandasor in the North-Wes¬ 
tern part of M. P.)*, Tiatoura (in the locality of 
Chitor in South-Western Rajasthan and not far 
from Mandasor ),• etc.’ It appears that within 
Larike of Ptolemy were included inter alia the littoral 
Southern Gujarat from about the mouth of the Mahi 
downwards to a certain limit incorporating the 
Broach area and a part of Western Deccan up to 
Nasik and also certain areas of Western M. P. and 
perhaps South-Western Rajasthan. However, the 
term La(a, Ladha or Lar, which has been taken as 
the base of the name Larike (Lard-ike),* geographi¬ 
cally means only South Gujarat between the Mahi 
and the Tapti.* Hence, as it has already been 
shown, Ptolemy's Larike was a political and not a 
mere geographical division. 1 * Such an inference is 
supported by Ptolemy's reference to Ozene as "the 
royal city of Tiastenes*'. 11 It was indeed long ago 
recognised by B. Indraji that Larike denoted the 
dominion of Tiastenes, identifiable with the Ksha- 
trapa ruler Chashtana. 1 * 

Larike, as described by Ptolemy, was in posses¬ 
sion of Chashjana at least for a certain period of his 
rule. The Andhau inscription of the year n indi¬ 
cates his rule, and the Andhau records of the year 52, 
referring to him and (his gTandson) Rudradaman (I), 
alludes to their conjoint rule in the area in ques¬ 
tion. 1 * If Kshatrapa Chashtana served under Ka- 
nishka I and perhaps also Huvishka, all of the re¬ 
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Unions in question acknowledged the hegemony of 
either or both of the Kush&na monarchs. 

It is well-known that Chashtana and other rulers 
of his family minted coins. 1 * If the house of Chash¬ 
tana acknowledged the overlordship of the Kushft- 
nas, we must admit that it enjoyed a privilege denied 
to other Kshatrapas of the Kush&na empire. This 
suggests that the family of Chashtana had some sort 
of autonomy even when they used to swear alle¬ 
giance to the Kushanas. 1 * 

We have no definite evidence of the rule of Chas- 
(ana in the lower Indus country, which was within 
the Kushana empire during the days of V’ima, Ka- 
nishka I and perhaps also Huvishka (see above 
pp. 43-45, and 66-67). This area probably acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of Vasudeva I at least for a cer¬ 
tain period of his rule (see above pp. 66-67). It is 
interesting to note that the Junagadh inscription of 
about the year 72 or c. a.d. 149-50** refers to Ru- 
drad&man (I) of the family of Chashtana as control¬ 
ling as an independent ruler regions of Sindhu and 
Samira, located in the same Indus country, 1 ’ and 
also several territories which can be placed in Cutch, 
Kathiawad, a district on the Sabarmati in Eastern 
Gujarat, Western Deccan, a locality on the upper 
Nannada in M. P., Eastern and Western Malwa in 
M. P. and Rajasthan.’• If Sindhu and Sauvlra were 
conquered by Rudradaman I from the Kushanas in 
or before c. a.d. 149-50, it would have been certainly 
recorded in the Junagadh record, which boasted of 
his success against one Satakar$i (of the Satavahana 
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family and also against a much minor power like 
the Yaudheyas. 1 * However, such a conflict between 
the Kushanas and the house of Chashtana could 
have been avoided if the latter gradually established 
its independent authority in Sindhu and Sauvira and 
abo in the territories where it had ruled on behalf 
of the Imperial Kushanas when evil days befell them. 

As we have noted above, Vasudeva I began to 
rule in or by c. a.d. 141-42. Hence for some time 
between the date and of his accession to the throne 
and c. a.d. 149-50, when the Junagadh record was 
inscribed, his authority might have been acknow¬ 
ledged in the lower Indus country and abo in parts 
of Gujarat, Western Deccan, M. P. andRajasthan(P), 
which were held by the family of Chashtana. 

II 

We have evidence of a more definite nature about 
the rule of V&sudeva I in other parts of the Indian 
subcontinent and even in extra-Indian territories. 
It appears from the Naqsh-i-Rustam record of ShapOr 
I that the part of Kushanshahr as annexed to the 
Sasanian empire immediately after the fall of the 
Imperial Kushanas included a part of Transoxiana, 
and the areas lying roughly to the east of 
Mrgw (Merv), Hryw (Herat), and Skstn (Seistan), 
to the north of Twgm, Mkwm and P’rtn (located in 
Baluchistan), and Hndstn or India (lower Indus 
country) and to the west of Pshkbwr or Paskibouron 
(Peshawar) (see above Chapter V, n. 193). The region 
to the east of Seistan was added to the Kush&na 


empire during the period ofV’ima(see abovepp.45-46). 
There are also indications of the inclusion of South- 
Eastern and North-Eastern Afghanbtan and areas to 
the east of Merv in Huvbhka’s empire, which pro¬ 
bably included abo a part of Transoxiana (see above 
Chapter V, n. 193). Therefore, Vasudeva I, the 
successor of Huvishka, should have held inter alia 
a substantial portion, or probably the whole of Ku¬ 
shanshahr as defined in the Naqsh-i-Rustam record. 

No doubt, certain data indicate that the second 
city of Begram might have been destroyed during 
the reign of Vasudeva I. 1 ** One may also argue 
that this alludes to some local trouble erupted in 
the western part of the empire of Vasudeva 1. 
Nevertheless, there is no evidence to suggest that 
such a trouble resulted in the secession of the 
Begram region from the Kushina empire. 1 ** 

If the localities to the immediate west of Peshawar 
in N. W. F. P. (Pakistan), and the Mathura region in 
Western U. P. (India), were simultaneously under 
Vasudeva I, at least parts of N. W. F. P., the Punjab 
(Pakbtan), the Punjab (India) and Haryana must 
have been in hb empire.** 

After giving an account of the Buddhbt council 
convened by Kanishka in Kia-shi-mi-lo (Kafmira), 
Hsiian-tsang states that "after Kanbhka's death the 
Kritiya race once again assumed the government, 
banished the priests, and overthrew the religion."** 
It appears that the first impression one gathers from 
the reading of thb statement b that KaSmira seceded 
from the Kushaga empire afetr the death of Ka- 
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nishka I. But it should be borne in mind that the 
Chinese pilgrim does not specify the limit of time 
lapsed between the death of the king concerned and 
the overthrow of the government earlier headed by him. 
Moreover, if Hushka, referred to in the Rdjatarad- 
gini as a king of K&fmira, is correctly identified with 
the Kush ana monarch Huvishka” (see above p. 93), 
then we must admit that Kanishka of Hsiian-tsang's 
statement quoted above could not have been the 
same as Kanishka I, who ruled before Huvishka and 
convened a Buddhist council in Kaimira. Hence 
if there is a historical truth in the claim about the 
overthrow of the government of the dynasty of 
one Kanishka in Kafmira after his death, the king 
should be identified with the third Kushana ruler of 
that name, since Kanishka I and Kanishka 11 ceased 
to reign long before the end of the period of Hu¬ 
vishka.’* 

Kanishka 111 ended his rule sometime after 
Vasudeva I had ceased to reign (see below section 
C). Hence if Kafmira was in the Kushana empire 
at least till the death of Kanishka HI, it was pro¬ 
bably held by Vasudeva I.“ 

Ancient Kafmira or at least a part of it was in¬ 
cluded in Chi-pin as described in the Ch'ien Han-shu 
and the Hou Han-shu (see above pp. 8-9). Chi-pin 
had the Ts’ung-lingto its north, and could be reached 
from the latter area through Hsiian-tu or the Hang¬ 
ing Passage near Darel in the Gilgit area (ibid.). The 
Ts’ung-ling also incorporated the Pamir regions and 
in the north and north-east touched the kingdom 
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of Su-le or Kashgarh (Chapter v, n. 193). As 
we have noted above, the dominions of Kanishka I, 
which included the Ts’ung-ling area, reached the 
confines of the Kashgarh region (ibid.). The Kushana 
empire stretched up to the border of K’sh or 
Kashgarh immediately before its downfall (ibid, and 
Chapter VII). Hence we may postulate the inclusion 
of the Ts'ung-ling area in the domain of Vasudeva I. 

We have shown above that Kanishka I might 
have held some territory to the immediate east of the 
Ts’ung-ling (see above p. 84), and that by c. a.d. 125 
the Kushana authority was acknowledged in the 
neighbourhood of Pu-li or the Tashkurghan area 
(Chapter V, n. 193). We do not know whether simi¬ 
lar conditions prevailed in the days of Vasudeva I. 

Ill 

J. Brough postulates that the ancient kingdom of 
Shan-shan (to the south of Lop-nor in Sinkiang of 
China) was incorporated in the Kushana empire 
around the middle of the 2nd century a.d. Admini¬ 
strative documents in Gandhari Prakrit and Kha- 
roshthi script, found at Niya, Endere and Tou-lan 
and datable to about the last four decades of the 
3rd century and the first three decades of the 4th 
century a.d., suggest the use of the language and 
script in the administration of Shan-shan in 3rd-4th 
century a.d. Brough thinks that earlier the Ku- 
shftnas adopted the identical language and script for 
official use and carried them into Central Asian terri- 
11 / 
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tones. The same scholar is of the opinion that the 
general arrangement of the titles in the Shan-shan 
records (like the phrase maharaya rayatiraya maham- 
tasa jayamtasa dhramiyasa sachadhramafhidasa 
mahanu'ava maharaya Amkvaga devaputrasa in ins¬ 
cription no. 579) could not have been derived from 
any source other than the Kush&nas. 

The references to monks and novices of the Bud¬ 
dhist order and to the Sangha itself in several of the 
above records, the allusion to an established church 
in inscription no. 489, and the occurrence of Bud¬ 
dhist verses in a few of the records, etc., show that 
Buddhism was predominant in Shan-shan for a very 
considerable time even before the first of the above 
document was written. It appears from Brough’s 
arguments that it was already penetrating into the 
Shan-shan area 80 or 100 years earlier than the 
seventh decade of the 3rd century a.d., or by c. a.d. 
160 or 180. As the Kush&na empire assisted 
Buddhism to spread in the western parts of Central 
Asia, it might have been responsible for its introduc¬ 
tion into the region concerned. In fact, the ear¬ 
liest Chinese translations of Buddhist texts, the first 
of which may be dated to the latter half of the 2nd 
century a.d., were those written mostly, if not ex¬ 
clusively, in G&ndh&ri Prakrit, which was introduced 
in Central Asia by the Kush&nas and also used in the 
documents of Shan-shan in 3rd-4th century a.d. 

All these data suggest, according to Brough, a 
period of Kushana possession of the Shan-shan 
country starting from about the middle of the 2nd 
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century a.d. He draws our attention to a passage 
in Chapter 118 of the Hou Han-shu which indicates 
that the Han influence in the "western regions" (in¬ 
cluding the Tarim basin and the territories fringing 
the Takla Makan desert in Central Asia) declined 
from the period of Yang-kia (a.d. 132-134), and that 
the Kush&nas, profiting by the inability of the Chi¬ 
nese to maintain control over these areas, "sought 
to extend their own power to the east of the complex 
of mountain country of the Pamir-Muztagh-ata 
region."** 

Brough apparently thinks that the presence of 
the Yiieh-chih (Tochari) in the Shan-shan country 
is suggested by a possible reference by Hsiian-tsang 
to an Old Tu-huo-lo country, identifiable with En- 
dere, and also perhaps by the references to several 
persons as (Yiieh-) chih or as hailing from the Yiieh- 
chih kingdom in a number of Chinese documents 
discovered at Eou-lan and the Niya site. Brough also 
believes that the Great Yiieh-chih king Po-t’iao, who 
sent an embassy to the Wei emperor in a.d. 230, ! * 
was a Yiieh-chih ruler of a small splinter kingdom 
of the Shan-shan country.” 

The theory of J. Brough seems to mark the cli¬ 
max of a trend of opinions given by certain earlier 
scholars. M. A. Stein questioned whether the use 
of Kharoshthi script and Prakrit language for 
administrative purposes "was not partly a result" 
of the political influence established by the power¬ 
ful "Indo-Scythians",** meaning the Kush&nas. 
S. Konow thought that the royal titles used in the 
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documents in question should indicate that the 
Kushanas had left a strong mark in the administration 
. of Chinese Turkistan.** 

The origin of the script and language of the 
documents concerned, written in Shan-shan, can cer¬ 
tainly be traced to the north-western parts of the 
Indian subcontinent,** which had once been in the 
Kushana empire. But this does not prove that the 
Kushanas were directly responsible for their intro¬ 
duction in the administration of Shan-shan. In 
fact, the appearance of Bactrian legends on such 
official products like the vast majority of the coins 
of Kanishka I and all coins of his successors suggests 
that in the dominions of Kanishka I and his succes¬ 
sors the Bactrian language and the Greek script were 
rated more important than the Prakrit language and 
the Kharoshthi alphabet for administrative purposes. 
The evidence of the few "official'’ records of the 
Kush&na empire—like the great Bactrian inscription 
from Surkh-Kotal, Kharoshthi epigraph from the 
Sh&h-ji-ki-^heri stQpa, Brahmi inscriptions from the 
dynastic sanctuary at Mat, etc.—indicates the use of 
local language and script for local administration. 

A class of coins, discovered in different localities 
of Chinese Turkistan, may have some bearing on 
the problem. These coins, found in two different 
sizes, have on one side Chinese characters indicating 
the weight of the coins.* 1 According to these le¬ 
gends, the larger pieces had the "weight of (one) 
liang (and) four tchu (of) copper money", or about 
237.48 grains, and smaller pieces weighed "six tchu 
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(of) money”, or approximately 48.72 grains.** The 
average weight of several coins of either of the sizes 
examined by A. R. F. Hoemle roughly agreed with 
their theoretical weight .** The other side of the 
larger coins bear a trotting horse and a Kharoshthi 
legend, while the reverse of the smaller pieces carry 
Kharoshthi inscriptions and a standing or walking 
horse or a Bactrian camel.* 4 The style of portray¬ 
ing the horse on the larger pieces can be favourably 
compared with that of the same animal on several 
copper coins of the Indo-Parthian king Azilises and 
on those struck jointly by him and Azes II.’* The 
arrangement of royal titles (maharajasa rajatirajasa 
mahatasa) in several inscriptions in Kharoshthi 
script and in Prakrit language, appearing on these 
coins, is identical with that of the titles noticeable on 
a large number of Indo-Parthian coins, specially 
those of Azes I, Azilises, Azes II, etc.* 4 

These coins, the origin of which seems to have 
been influenced by Chinese and also by Indo-Par¬ 
thian coinages, should have begun to be struck before 
the all-pervading influence of the reformed Kushana 
currency swept away the vestiges of Indo-Parthian 
currency. These specie must have been minted 
for circulation in an area which was familiar with 
Chinese and also with the Prakrit language and the 
Kharoshthi script. Since the great majority of these 
coins have been found at different places of Kho- 
tan, 47 their origin can be located somewhere in or 
near it. As the area of Khotan was on the "South¬ 
ern route" leading to inter alia Chi-pin* 4 in the 
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North-Westem parts of the Indian subcontinent, 
Indian influences could have percolated into the 
region in question through commercial and other 
types of contact.**® The perpetual local tradition of 
Khotan speaks of an Indian contingent in the ori¬ 
ginal population of the country.*' 

Chinese language could have become known in 
this territory by sometime of the 1st century B. c., 
when, as indicated by the Ch'ien Han-shu, the Chi¬ 
nese influence was dominant in Chinese Turkistan. 4 * 
Whatever may have been the exact reason for 
striking these coins, their evidence certainly indi¬ 
cates official use of the Prakrit language and the 
Kharoshthi script in a zone not very much to the 
east of Shan-shan before the Kush ana influence 
could have reached there. The employment of the 
Prakrit language and the Kharoshthi script for the 
administration of Khotan in a later period is sugges¬ 
ted by an inscription referring to Avijida-simha, or 
Vijita-simha, the king of Khotan, which was found 
along with several Kharoshthi documents of Shan- 
shan. 41 Thus the influences of the Indian language 
and script could have reached Shan-shan through 
the neighbouring territory of Khotan and not as a 
direct result of a Kush&na occupation. 

There is nothing peculiarly Kush&na in the 
arrangement of the royal titles in the Kharoshthi 
inscription (no. 579) from Shan-shan mentioned by 
Brough. In fact, no Kush&na document inserts all 
these epithets simultaneously before the name of a 
Kush&na monarch. Moreover, the title Devaputra 
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•occurs in Kush&na documents before and not after 
the royal name. 41 Again, one can argue that the 
idea of adopting the title of Devaputra could have 
originated from the Chinese royal epithet of the "son 
of Heaven", which might have earlier prompted the 
introduction of the term Devaputra into the array of 
Kush&na royal epithets. 4 * 

Buddhism could have been carried into Shan- 
shan by traders, 44 who were purveyors of culture, 
and by early missionaries from India who 
probably visited Shan-shan on their way to some 
localities to its east. 4 * One of them, called Lo-yang, 
has, incidentally, yielded a Kharoshthi inscription, 
palaeographically datable to sometime between the 
late 2nd century and the end of the 4th century a.d. 44 

If Hsiian-tsang actually called the region of En- 
dere as "the old country of the Tu-huo-lo 47 (Tukh- 
&ra), the name could have perpetuated the associa¬ 
tion of that area with the Little Yiieh-ehih (Tochari), 
who, after migrating from the original homeland, 
settled in the mountaneous districts of Altyn-tagh, 
to the east of the Nan-shan and the Nan-shan itself, 
and from a region not far from Lop-nor and Niya 
to the Pamirs 4 * (also see above p.4). The persons 
referred to in two Chinese identification documents 
found at the Niya site as hailing "from the Yiieh-chih 
kingdom”, 4 * or those mentioned in a few Chinese 
documents from Lou-lan as (Yiieh-) chih** might 
have belonged to the group or habitat of the Little 
Ylieh-chih, or might have come from the Great 
Yiieh-chih (Kush&na) empire. 
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There is no reason to believe that the Great 
Yiieh-chih king Po-t’iao, referred to in the San-kuo 
Chih as having sent an embassy to the Wei emperor 
in a.d. 230, was a ruler of one of the fragments of 
the Kushana empire in Shan-shan. A monarch 
called V&sudeva, whose name can be phonetically 
related to that of Po-t’iao, known to have been pro¬ 
nounced in Ancient Chinese as Pu&-d'iev, tl could 
well have been the ruler of the Kushana empire in 
a.d. 230 (Chapter VI, section C). On the other 
hand, the Wei-liieh, which deals with the period from 
a.d. 227 to 239, mentions Shan-shan as having its 
own dependencies, 52 and docs not in any way con¬ 
nect it with any part of the Great Yiieh-chih em¬ 
pire. 5 * In fact, the Han annals refer to Shan-shan 
either as an independent territory or as under the 
influence of the Hsiung-nu or the Chinese, 54 but 
never speak of the Great Yiieh-chih rule in that re¬ 
gion. 

The evidence of the Kharosthi documents from 
Niya, Endere and Lou-lan, datable to the 3rd-4th 
century a.d., betrays abiding Indian influence on the 
religion, culture and administration of Shan-shan. 5 * 
The ruins of Miran point towards the impact of 
Indian art and religion on the region for a certain 
period from the 3rd century a.d . 54 The process of 
"Indianisation" might have started appreciably 
earlier than the period of the above Kharosh- 
thi documents. Shan-shan was on the route vital 
for China’s trade with the west, in which India parti¬ 
cipated. 57 Hence it was natural for enterprising 
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Indian traders to visit and to maintain contact with 
Shan-shan. The rate of the growth of this relation 
might have been accentuated during the palmy days 
of the Kush&na empire, which encouraged commer¬ 
cial activities and which offered to a vast area, in¬ 
cluding the Pamirs, the security and freedom of 
movement so necessary for fruitful exchange of ideas 
and successful transaction of commerce. 54 The 
Buddhist missionaries came in the wake of traders, 
themselves great patrons of Buddhism. 

It appears that if in the title of Devaputra, used 
in the Shan-shan inscriptions, one traces the influence 
of the imperial Kush anas, it should be considered as 
one of the vestiges of the contact between their em¬ 
pire and Shan-shan and not of their direct rule in the 
latter territory. As an almost parallel example we 
can refer to the use of the title of Karsara, identi¬ 
fiable with Roman Caesar, before the name of the 
KushiLna ruler Kanishka (II) in the Ara inscription 
of the year 41. 54 

From the period of yang-chia (a.d. 132-134) the 
prestige of the Han empire declined in "the western 
regions” and the Kingdoms of the western region 
began to quarrel among themselves (see above Chap¬ 
ter V, n. 193). We have already stated that it is not 
known whether Huvishka, who might have reigned 
up to c. a.d. 138 or even up to 142 or 145, tried to 
fish in the troubled water {ibid.). We also do not 
know whether Visudeva I tried to make any politi¬ 
cal gain in the "western regions" to the east of the 
Ts’ung-ling area, where the Han influence became at 
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least temporarily non-existent, especially after some 
events in a.d. 152 and 153.*° Such attempts on his 
part were, however, unlikely, as he faced serious 
trouble about the same in another part of his empire. 

IV 

The evidence of the Junagadh record of Rudra- 
daman I shows that by the month of Margallrsha 
of the year 72 or by November-December of a.d. 
149-50 he was ruling as an independent ruler in the 
lower Indus country and in several other territories 
of Western India (see above section AI). So by 
sometime of a.d. 149-50 the Kushana hegemony in 
the lower Indus country ended. If Vasudeva I had 
any influence in other parts of the dominions of the 
family of Chashtana, it was lost. 

There are indications that the loss was more than 
territorial. The date of none of the sources of Ptole¬ 
my’s information on India, as incorporated in his 
Geographike Huphegesis, can be reasonably placed 
after c. a.d. 150.** It is interesting to note that 
though he consulted contemporary sailors navi¬ 
gating to India for collecting his data concerning 
that country,** he did not designate any one of the 
places in his Indo-Scythia, which included the lower 
Indus country, as an emporeon .** Ptolemy’s empo- 
reon, as it has been shown elsewhere, denoted an 
Oriental market town, lying on or near the sea-coast 
and beyond the imperial frontiers of Rome, in the 
commerce of which entrepot a Roman subject like 


him might be at least academically interested.* 1 This 
suggests cessation of or at least serious decline in trade 
relations between the lower Indus zone and the Roman 
Orient by about the middle of the 2nd century a.d. 

A critical examination of Ptolemy’s description 
of India indicates that by the latest date for this in¬ 
formation on that country or by about the middle 
of the 2nd century a.d. Southern India had become 
commercially more important than the lower Indus 
country or perhaps also the Western Deccan, even 
though there were emporia in the latter region.** 
With a regular and skilful use of the trade winds the 
Roman sailors could, by that time, reach easily and 
regularly the ports of Southern India, which were by 
then probably free from pirates referred to by author 
of the Periplus and Pliny.** As the sailors from the 
Roman empire could procure and sell all kinds of 
merchandise in the Southern ports,* 7 they probably 
did not feel the necessity of visiting the lower Indus 
country or of sailing to the emporia in Western 
Deccan as frequently as they anchored at the ports 
of South India.** 

We do not suggest that the reciprocal trade con¬ 
nection between the lower Indus country and the 
non-Roman western countries had ended by the 
middle of the 2nd century a.d.** Nor do we deny 
the possibility of merchants from the Kush Ana domi¬ 
nions visiting the Roman empire. 70 The commerce 
between the two through the intermediaries of the 
Persian Gulf, etc., might also have continued to flou¬ 
rish. 71 The Imperial Kushanas, having under them a 
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vast territory of Central Asia including parts of Trans- 
oxiana, could at least to some extent control the Cen¬ 
tral Asian trade and the commercial traffic through 
the Oxus-Caspian route, even though this was pro¬ 
bably then not much in use for Oriental commerce. 7 * 
But through none of these alternative channels of 
trade could the Kushanas gain the same profit as 
they did by levying taxes on commodities imported 
into and exported from the lower Indus country by 
sailors coming directly from the rich Roman empire. 
Moreover, as all these sources of income for the Im¬ 
perial Kushanas were already in existence, there was 
no question of one replacing the other. And since, 
as we have noted above, the Imperial Kushanas used 
to thrive on the international trade of the lower In¬ 
dus country, 73 the new development posed a threat 
to the prosperity of their empire. 

The sudden decline, from the time of Vasudeva I, 
in the number of deities of the Roman empire on 
the KushAna coins 74 may allude to the gradual loss 
of direct contact between the dominions of Rome 
and the Kushanas. Sharp decrease in the mean 
quantity of pure gold, and also the remarkable dis¬ 
proportion between the waning of the average weight 
and of the gold content in the KushAna coinage of 
the period of Vasudeva I 7S may indicate that evil 
days befell the empire by sometime of his reign. 

The chief reason for this calamity seems to have 
been the decline of trade between the Indus region 
and the Roman Orient. We do not know whether 
the embassies sent by the Bactrians, i.e., the Kusha¬ 


nas, 74 to the Roman emperors Hadrian (a.d. 117- 
138) 77 and Antoninus (a.d. 138-161), 74 were in the 
nature of attempts to revive, though apparently with¬ 
out success, the Roman trade with the Indus zone. 74 

As the lower Indus country was no longer of 
any special significance to the Imperial Kushanas, 
they might have left the administration of this pro¬ 
vince, far away from the centre of the empire, to the 
care of the family of Chashtana, which were then ruling 
in the contiguous areas and probably acknowledged 
at least the nominal suzerainty of the Kushanas. 
As the economic condition of the empire worsened 
with the decline of the Kushano-Roman commerce, 
the family of Chashtana might have usurped the 
authority in the lower Indus country. Such a hypo¬ 
thesis explains the establishment of the indepe- 
dent rule of Rudradaman I in the lower Indus re¬ 
gion by c. a.d. 149-50, without apparently defeating 
the Kush Anas (see above section A I). A vital alte¬ 
ration in the economic structure of the Kush Ana em¬ 
pire forced the pace of change in its political arena. 

V 

The KushAna empire thus suffered diminution in 
the days of Vasudeva I. Nevertheless, his authority 
was acknowledged throughout his reign over a vast 
territory from Transoxiana to Mathura. 

As in the days of Kanishka I, the KushAna em¬ 
pire under Vasudeva I was probably divided into 
satrapies. An inscription of the year 303, discovered 
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at Kula-dherl (near Chasadda) in the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict, refers to one Avakhajhada as a Kshatrapa and 
also as the lord of the village of a certain Maharaja 
(Maharajasa gramasami ).*° It appears that during 
the period to which the epigraph should be dated 
Kahatrapas were sometimes put in charge of the 
administration of crown-land or were allowed to 
enjoy a portion of crown-land as a sort of fief. The 
year 303 may perhaps be referred to the oldest of the 
three eras used in the Kharoshthi inscriptions of the 
north-western part of the Indian subcontinent. 71 
If, following some scholars, the initial year of that 
era is placed in about the middle of the 2nd century 
B.C., ** the record may be dated to the period of 
Vasudeva I. On the other hand, if the reckoning 
is considered to have begun in c. 170 b.c.,** the epi¬ 
graph should be attributed to the reign of Huvishka. 
However, a similar feature in the administrative set¬ 
up of the empire could have been in existence in the 
days of Huvishka’s successor, Vasudeva I. 

If the family of Kshatrapa Chashtana used to swear 
at least nominal allegiance to Vasudeva I for at least 
a certain period, we should believe that they were 
given the status of hereditary feudatories. The other 
satrapies were probably under more direct control 
of the emperor. 

Among the officials of Vasudeva I we know the 
name of a Mahadandanayaka called Valana.* 4 As 
the title Mahadandanayaka may inter alia mean "great 
leader of the forces”,* 4 Valana could have been a 
general in Vasudeva's army. 


ITS 

The gold specie of Vasudeva I followed the 
weight standard known to his predecessors.** How¬ 
ever, we can notice a sharp decrease in the mean 
quantity of pure gold and also a remarkable dispro¬ 
portion between the waning of the average weight 
and of the gold content in the Kushana gold coins 
of the days of Vasudeva I.* 7 This, as noted above, 
may allude to economic instability of the Kushana 
empire at least for a certain period. 

The copper specie of Vasudeva I were probably 
struck to a standard of 8-9 gms.** He seems to have 
pursued the monetary policy of Huvishka, viz., the 
furthering of the downward course of the denomina¬ 
tion of Kushina copper coins.** 

We have already referred to a silver coin (weigh- 
ing 3.7 gm.) bearing the name of Bazodeo or Vasu¬ 
deva I.*° We are not sure whether this piece is a 
product of a genuine Kushana mint and is not a for¬ 
gery (see above pp. 105-106, n. 27). If this coin was 
actually issued by Vasudeva I, he might have been 
responsible for minting at least a limited number of 
silver coins, probably for circulation in the lower 
Indus area (see above pp. 66-67). 

Deities appearing on coins of Vasudeva I are not 
as numerous as those on different coins of Huvishka. 
We can notice representations of Oesho and Nana on 
the coins of Vasudeva I. •* 

Epigraphs from the Mathura area] attest to the 
practice of Buddhism, Jainism, cult of Dadhikarna, 
etc., in the empire of Vasudeva I.** Coin-devices 
allude to the existence of the cults of Siva and Nani.** 
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Kanishka III 

We do not know in what relation V&sudeva I stood 
to another Kanishka, the existence of whom has been 
suggested on the basis of numismatic and epigraphic 
data.* 4 

Some gold coins bearing the name Kanesliko Ko- 
shano, i.e., Kanishka, the Kushana, show the figure 
of the king at altar on the obverse and either that of 
enthroned Ardoksho or of Siva with bull on the 
reverse.* 6 Another variety, carrying the identical 
name and obverse device, displays on the reverse the 
figure of goddess Nana on lion.** These coins bear 
Brahmi letters in addition to Greek ones. We have 
shown elsewhere that this feature can be noticed for 
the first time on Kush&na coins during the reign of 
Vasudeva I, a small number of whose large quantity 
of known pieces bear such letters.* 7 This informa¬ 
tion may tempt one to date the coins of Kanishka in 
question either after or at least not before Vasudeva 
I's coins with Brahmi letters. The coins concerned 
appear to have been minted by a Kanishka different 
from Kanishkal orII,who flourished beforeV&sudeval. 

In this connection we may refer to an impres¬ 
sion of a seal on black wax found at Shahr-i-Bahlol 
in the Marden region of the Peshawar district. It 
bears an inscription in cursive Greek script, which 
speaks of a Kaneshko (or Kanishka) and describes 
him inter alia as Maho (or Great), Zaioo (or Yavuga) 
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and Koshano (or Kush&na).** It appears that the 
seal impression refers to a Kushana king called 
Kanishka.** The form of the letter conveying the 
sound h of the term maho of this inscription is defi¬ 
nitely more developed than that of the same letter 
appearing on coins of Huvishka. 100 Again, the form 
of the letter Zeia of the inscription concerned is 
different from those of the same letter occurring on 
coins of V&sudeva I. 1 * 1 This palaeographic evidence 
suggests that our seal should be dated after 
the reigns of Huvishka and V&sudeva I. 1# * Hence 
the ruler in question cannot be identified with 
Kanishka I or II, both of whom flourished before 
V&sudeva I. He may perhaps better be called 
Kanishka HI. 

It has been suggested that the device of the nude 
Heracles combating with the horse of Diam odes, 
appearing in the above seal impression, betrays influ¬ 
ence of the same type occurring on some coins of 
Heradea Pontica of the time of Carcalla (a.d. 2X1- 
217) and of Gallienus (a.d. 253-268).*•* If this is 
so, at least a part of Kanishka Hi’s reign should be 
placed in or after a.d. 211. 

If the date of a Mathura epigraph of one Kanishka 
has been correctly read the year 94, lM he can be 
identified with Kanishka III. This may suggest that 
V&sudeva I, whose last known date is the year 98, 
ruled for some time jointly with Kanishka III. It 
must, however, be pointed out that the date of this 
Tecord has been read as the year 54 and also as the 
year 14. 1# * Moreover, a minute study of the inscription 
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itself, which is now in the Patna Museum, supports 
the reading of the date as the year 14. 

As we have already noted, we have no definite 
knowledge of the genealogical relationship between 
gankhlra III and V&sudeva I. Kanishka III may, 
however, be connected with Huvishka, if we accept a 
copper coin from Sonkh, near?Mathura, as a genuine 
Kush&na specie. It has been unearthed in an exca¬ 
vation at Sonkh and is stratigraphically dated to the 
Kush&na period. The legend on this coin describes it 
as an issue "of Kan(i)ka, the son of Huvishka”. 10 * 1 
Since we know of only one king called Huvishka, 
belonging to the Kushana age, Huvishka in question 
may be taken to be identical with the Kushana ruler 
of the same name. The n&meKatrika can well betaken 
as a variety of the name Kanishka or Kanishka . 1086 
As Huvishka ruled at least from the year 28 to 60 of 
the Kanishka Era, Kanika (Kanishka), his son, could 
not have been the same as the Great Kanishka, who 
reigned from the year 1 to 23 of that reckoning. 
Kanika (Kanishka) was also obviously not identical 
with Kanishka (II), mentioned as the son of Vajheshka 
or V&sishka in the Ara inscription. 104c Hence, if Kanika 
(Kanishka) was a Kush&na ruler, he should be iden¬ 
tified with Kanishka m. This means that Kanishka 
HI was a son of Huvishka. We must not, however, 
lay too much stress on the evidence of this copper 
piece, since we are not sure whether it was really a 
product of a Kush&na mint or an exact imitation of a 
genuine Kush&na specie, or a coin struck by a still 
unknown ruler. ,0M 
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The coins of Kanishka HI with Ardokhsho or 
Siva on the reverse are mainly found in the Punjab 
region of the Indian subcontinent, though his coins 
with Siva on the reverse are also reported from further 
west. 10 * As we shall suggest later, his coins bearing 
Ardokhsho on the reverse may be ascribed to the 
Punjab area, while those of his specie bearing Siva 
and bull may be attributed inter alia to Kush&nashar 
up to Peshawar, which was later conquered by the 
Sasanids. Probably these were meant for circula¬ 
tion in the Kush&na empire to the west of the Indus, 
which included (parts of) Gandh&ra, where the cult 
of Siva was very popular. The coin-type of Kanishka 
III displaying Nan& on lion probably influenced the 
"goddess on lion" device appearing on the reverse 
of Chandragupta I's specie. 107 The Gupta king 
Chandragupta I, however, had probably nothing to 
do with the Punjab area. So the coin-type in ques¬ 
tion might have been familiar to the people of a more 
eastern district (the Mathura area or rather a terri¬ 
tory to its east ?), which later became a part of 
Chandragupta I’s kingdom. 100 Kanishka Hi’s rule in 
at least parts of Transoxiana, South-Eastern, Nor¬ 
thern and North-Eastern Afghanistan and in the 
Peshawar region of the Indian subcontinent may per¬ 
haps be inferred from the fact that such territories 
were within the Kush&na empire even on eve of its 
downfall, which happened not very long after his reign 
(Chapter V. n. 193 ; Chapter VI, section A H ; Chap¬ 
ter VII), 

Hslian-tsang refers to the rise of the Kritiya race 
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in K&fmira after the death of Kanishka. 10 * We have 
already observed that if there is some historical truth 
in the statement of the Chinese pilgrim, the king 
concerned should be identified with Ka n is hk a HI 
(Chapter VI, section All). This indicates that a part, 
if not the whole, of K&fmira, controlled by the 
Kush&nas, might have broken away from the empire 
shortly after the reign of Kanishka III. 

C 

V&eudeva II 

The Kush&na empire, however, did not end 
immediately after Kanishka m. The rule of another 
Kush ana king may be postulated on the basis of 
numismatic data. A number of gold coins have on 
the obverse the figure of a king holding a trident and 
sacrificing at an altar in front of another trident. 
On the same side appears the nandipada symbol 
and the legend Shaonano Shao Baxodeo Koshano 
written in the Greek script and the Bactrian langu¬ 
age and starting at 7 o’clock. On the reverse of 
these coins appear Siva with bull and trident, the 
legend Oesho, and a four-pronged symbol. 11 * The 
main difference between these pieces and V&sudeva I 
coinage without Brahmi letters is the appearance on 
the former of the nandipada symbol. 111 The normal 
type of V&sudeva I coinage with Br&hmi letters also 
does not bear this symbol, 111 and the issues in ques¬ 
tion have no Br&hmi letters. They can be grouped in¬ 
to separate subclasses on the basis of differences in 


style and fabric. Some are closely related to the 
coinage of V&sudeva I without Br&hmI letters in all 
respects excepting the nandipada symbol. Flans of 
some others are thin and large and their types are 
rudely executed. Flans of yet others are thinner and 
broader, and show a tendency towards a scyphate 
shape due to stamping the blanks with smaller dies ; 
the figures are larger and coarser ; the king’s head 
is disproportionately enlarged ; and the inscription 
is clumsy and often shows blunders on the part of 
the engraver or engravers. 11 * 

The gold content of the last sub-class of coins 
is, as our examination reveals, often inconsistent. 
These coins—deteriorated in technique, fabric and 
consistency of gold-content—are probably not the 
official issues of the king who minted the first sub¬ 
class, and seem to have been imitations. There is, 
however, no reason to doubt the authentic Kush&na 
character of the issues of the first sub-class. More¬ 
over, the nandipada symbol appears only on this 
series among all the groups of coins having the name 
of V&sudeva Kush&na. And since no device could 
appear constantly on all of the whole series of imita¬ 
tion coins unless that device had been present on the 
genuine prototypes, some of the coins of the series in 
question must be taken as authentic issues. If this is 
so, the issues of the first sub-class, so closely related to 
formal Kush&na coinage, must be genuine Kush&na 
pieces. In other words, the VSsudeva coinage with the 
nandipada device was started by a Kush&na ruler of 
that name, and this type was later imitated. 
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A comparison between these imitations and the 
gold coins ofHormizd I Kushanshah and Varahxan I 
Kushanshah 114 convinces one that the latter pieces 
evolved out of the former. Some of these Kush&no- 
Sasanian issues cany the mint name baXlo, i.e., 
Balkh or Bactra. Hence in this city there might have 
been at least one of the mints issuing such coins. 
These might have been in circulation in that district. 
In modern times these come plentifully from the 
regions of Badakhshan and Kunduz to the north 
of the Hindu-Kush, and in a somewhat limited 
number from certain areas in Transoxiana and also 
from the localities of Charikar and Kabul to the 
south of the Hindu-Kush mountain. 1,4 Since coins 
in regular circulation in an area influence later issues 
of that zone, the necessary inference is that the imita¬ 
tion Vasudeva coinage with the nandipada symbol 
and also the prototypes, the genuine Vasudeva pieces 
with the same device, were in regular circulation in 
those territories, at least in the first two regions. 

The inclusion of these areas within the Kush ana 
empire even on the eve of its downfall is indicated 
by the testimony of the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription 
of Sh&pflr I or the so-called Res Gestate Divi Sa- 
Poris. 11 * As we have noted above, the evidence of 
this epigraph suggests that parts of Transoxiana, 
Northern, North-Eastern and South-Eastern Afgha¬ 
nistan, and the North-Western part of the Indian 
subcontinent up to the Peshawar area were within 
that portion of the Kush&na country (Kwshnbshtr or 
Kousenon ethnos) which was annexed to the domi¬ 
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nions of the Sasanids. (Chapter V, n. 193 ; see also 
Chapter VI, section A II). Bactra (Balkh), Badakh¬ 
shan and Kunduz as well as Charikar and Kabul are 
within the area covered by that part of the Kush&na 
country. 

The Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription locates Hndstn 
(i.e., Hindustan) or India, denoting a territory inclu¬ 
ding the lower Indus region, 117 in the Sassanid em¬ 
pire. 11 * Hndstn is placed by this epigraph outside 
the Kush&na country, though it might have once 
formed a part of the Kush&na dominions (see above 
p. 44). Hence we should conclude that the areas in¬ 
dicated by the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription as within 
the Kush&na territory were so immediately before a 
part or the whole of it accepted the hegemony of the 
Sasanids. 

Neither the Naq'sh-i-Rustam inscription nor any 
other source indicates that immediately before the 
Sasanid occupation Kush&nshahr was politically di¬ 
vided into two Kush&na countries. There is nothing 
to support the theory of L. Bachhofer 11 * andR. Gdbl 1 ** 
advocating a division of the Kush&na empire after 
V&sudeva I. Hence VSsudeva Kush&na, who issued 
the original V&sudeva coinage with the nandipada 
symbol, ruled over the whole of the existing Kush&na 
realm, including parts of Transoxiana, Badakhshan 
and Kunduz and also probably Charikar and Kabul. 
And since it is well-known that imitations in large 
numbers are normally made for the use in a territory 
where the latest official prototypes had been in circu¬ 
lation, the Kush&na V&sudeva coinage with Xhznandi- 
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pada symbol should have been prevalent immediately 
before his coins began to be imitated. 

The imitations shed off into the genuine Sasanid 
or Kushipo-Sasanian coins, which began to be 
issued sometime after the Sasanids had occupied at 
least a part of the Kushina empire. The San-kuo 
Chih, compiled by Ch’en Shou (a.d. 233-297), refers 
to an envoy of the king cfthe Great Yileh-chih.Po- 
t’iao, sent to the court of the Wei on the day of Keui- 
mao, i.e., January 26, a.d. 230. 1,1 The expression 
Po-t'iao, pronounced in Ancient Chinese as Pud- 
d'ieu, is considered to have been a Chinese transli¬ 
teration of the name Vasudeva. 1 ** Thus in a.d. 230 
or, as we shall see, in the closing period of Kushina 
hegemony there was a Great Ylieh-chih (Kushina) 
monarch called Vasudeva. This hypothesis may re¬ 
ceive further support if. following R. Ghirshman, we 
tryto find an echo of the name Vasudeva in Vehsacan, 
mentioned in the Patmufiwn Hayoc’ or History of 
Armenia by Moses of Chorence, as a contemporary 
of (the early Sasanian king) Ardashir (I) and also as 
the king of Bahl (=Bactra), apparently included in 
the Kushana country.* 1 * 

This array of testimonies should be sufficient to 
demonstrate that V&sudeva of the above genuine 
V&sudeva coinage with the nandipada symbol was the 
l^st Great Kushina king immediately before the in¬ 
clusion of Kushinshahr up to Peshawar in the Sasanid 
empire, and that he ruled at least for some time over 
the whole of the existing Kushina realm. This V&su- 
deva cannot be identified with the monarch of the 
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same name, who began to reign before Kanishka III. 
To solve this anomaly we must postulate the rule of 
another Vasudeva after Kanishka III. 

To this Visudeva II may be ascribed, on stylistic 
considerations, also those specimens of the Bazodeo 
Koshano or Visudeva Kushina coinage bearing 
either Siva and bull or entrhoned Ardokhsho on the 
reverse and more than one Brahml letter on the 
obverse. ,t4 It is indeed noteworthy that the lower 
ends of the coat of the king on these rudely executed 
pieces are much more curved than those on the coins 
of Visudeva I and Kanishka III. These coins are 
mainly found in the Punjab area of the Indian 
subcontinent, though the pieces displaying Siva are 
also reported from furtherwest. ,t4a We cannot ascribe, 
in the present state of our knowledge, any other 
class of corns to Visudeva II.** 4 

The coins of Visudeva II bearing Siva and bull 
and the nandipada symbol may well be attributed to 
an area in Kushinshahr up to Peshawar in the east, 
where his 'Siva andbull'type was later imitated by the 
Sasanids. His coins bearing Siva and bull, but not the 
nandipada symbol, might have been primarily meant 
for circulation in Gandhira. His Ardokhsho type, as 
we shall see, may be ascribed to the Punjab area 
(Chapter VI, section D). 

Since this V&sudeva a ruler in the Kushina 
empire after Kanishka HI, is known to have been 
a Kushina monarch, he should be taken, at least until 
anything to the contrary is known, as a member of 
the family of Kanishka I. V&sudeva II should not 
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be classed, as has been done by some, in a separate 
group called the Later Kushanas. 1 ** The exact rela¬ 
tionship between him and Kanishka III is, however, 
not known. 

A Mathura inscription, ascribable to the late 
Kushana period on palaeographic grounds, is dated 
in the year 299(of the reign) of one Mah&r&ja Raj&tiraja 
(i.e., Great King, King of Kings). 1 *** If the year 299 
is referred to the era of 58 b.c., known to have 
been used in the Mathura area from a pre-Kushina 
age, the record may be considered to have been 
inscribed in c. A.D. 241-242. Since the Kushana king 
VAsudeva II might have been, as noted above, ruling 
in a.d. 230, and since the Mathura area was in the 
Kushina empire for a long time, the ruler bearing 
the imperial titles in the Mathura epigraph of the 
year 299 or c. a.d. 241-242 could have been the 
same as Vasudeva II. This suggests the inclusion 
of the Mathura region in the empire of Vasudeva II. 
We must not, however, make too much out of this 
hypothesis, as the ascription of the year 299 to the 
era of 58 B.c. cannot be regarded as certain. 

The fact that the coins belonging to the two of 
the above varieties of Vasudeva II’s coinage are main¬ 
ly discovered in the Punjab area of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent may allude to his rule in that region. It is 
clear from our above discussion that the Peshawar 
area of the Indian subcontinent, and parts of 
Afghanistan and Transoxiana were also controlled 
by him. 

Two statements of the Wei-lUeh may have some 


bearing on the reign of Visudeva II. This treatise, 
composed by Yii Huan in the period of the Wei (a.d. 
220-265), is supposed to narrate the events of the 
reign of the emperor Ming (a.d. 227-239). The 
work is now lost and is known from quotations from 
it appearing in P'ei Sung Chih's commentary on the 
San-kuo Chih, published in a.d. 429. 1,7 

The Wei-lueh indicates that the "southern route” 
"enters into the (country of) the Ta Yueh-chih after 
crossingtheTs’ung-ling and the Hanging Passage”. 1 ** 
The same text further states that “the kingdom of 
Chi-pin (1 including at least parts oj Kaimira), Ta-hsia 
(embracing at least Eastern Bactria), Kao-fu (the 
Kabul area), and T’ien-chu (including, in the context 
of this passage, parts of Northern India) (are) all depen¬ 
dent on the Great Yueh-chih" (Italics ours). 1 ** 

It appears from the above data that parts of 
Central Asia (including Eastern Afghanistan) and 
vast areas of the Indian subcontinent (including at 
least a portion of KAsmlra) might have been under 
the Great Ytieh-chih at least up to a.d. 227, and 
that the Ytieh-chih ruled over a large territory at least 
up to sometime of that year. 1 * 0 

The Ts'ung-ling was in the dominions of Kanish¬ 
ka I and Huvishka (Chapter V, n. 193). At least its 
northern section, bordering on the Kashgarh region, 
should have been in the Kush Ana empire immediately 
before its downfall (Chapter V, n. 193), since the 
Kushana country as annexed to the Sasanid empire 
stretched up to.the frontiers of K’sh 181 or the Kashgarh 
area (Chapter V, n. 193). So, if in a.d. 227 or later 
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the empire of the Ta Yiieh-chih or the Kushanas 
could be reached by crossing the Hanging Passage 
by someone travelling apparently from the direction 
of China, the Imperial Kushanas should be con¬ 
sidered to have lost by that date the south-eastern 
section of the Ts’ung-ling, where was the Hanging 
Passage {Chapter V, n. J93). 

Hsiian-tsang, as noted above, indicated the end 
of the Kushana government in KaSmira after the 
death of Kanishka. We have already suggested that 
if there was a grain of truth in Hshan-tsang's state¬ 
ment, Kanishka in question should be identified with 
Kanishka III (Chapter VI, sections All and C). 
Chi-pin, which was in the north-western part of the 
Indian subcontinent and which normally incorpora¬ 
ted KSsmira, was, however, included in the domini¬ 
ons of the Ta Yiieh-chih or the Kushanas by the 
Wei-lQeh, dealing with a period from a.d. 227 to 
239 - 

Several alternative hypotheses may be postulated 
to explain the apparent contradiction between the 
two pieces of information. Either Kanishka III 
ruled up to at least sometime of a.d. 227, or the 
Kushanas did riot lose the whole of ancient K 4 s- 
mira immediately after his rule, or Vasudeva re-con¬ 
quered at least parts of KiSmira by sometime of 
a.d. 227 or by sometime between c. a.d. 227 and 
239. We must, however, bear in mind that the author 
of the Wei-lueh, who wanted to narrate events of 
the period ranging from a.d. 227 to 239, might have 
drawn his information on a remote territory like 
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that of the Yiieh-chih from an earlier source. It 
is also possible that there is no historicity in Hsiian- 
tsang’s statement about the end of the rule of the 
family of one Kanishka in K&Smlra after his death. 

Kanishka III and Vasudeva II struck gold coins 
on the standard followed by Vasudeva I. There were 
tendencies to decrease the content of pure gold in 
their coins, as suggested by the results of the exami¬ 
nations of their coins in the Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta, and the British Museum, London. 1 * 1 It is 
interesting to note that no copper coin can be con¬ 
fidently attributed to Vasudeva H. 11 * 

D 

Bazeshko 

Whether Vasudeva II should; be considered as 
the last of the Imperial Kushanas or not can be 
determined by the correct interpretation of the 
evidence of a class of gold coins. The existence of 
coins of a ruler called Bazeshko or Vasishka has 
already been suggested by R. Gbbl. 1 * 4 He has 
published four coins (one from the Peshawar 
Museum, two from the British Museum, and one 
from a collection in Oxford), which he wants to 
ascribe to a king called Vasishka. 1 * 4 Unfortunately 
the royal name on at least three of these four coins 
is not at' all clear. 1 ** In the legend on only one of 
these pieces we may perhaps read the name of the 
issuer concerned as B (or K) azeshko. It is, however. 
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not certain whether the first letter of the royal name 
is B and not K and whether what is read as zeta 
is not a blundered nu or a part of the flowing end 
of the fillet tied to a trident appearing near this 
letter on the obverse , * , (see also above p. 103, nn. 
9 and 10). 

These considerations debarred us from support¬ 
ing the hypothesis of Gobi on an earlier occasion. 1 ** 
Since then, however, certain new data have come 
to our notice (see also above p. 103, nn. 9 and 10). 

A hoard of thirty-three gold coins was unearthed 
in 1968-69 at Delhupur in the Jaunpur district of 
U. P. According to A. K. Srivastava, who noticed 
this hoard, it cointained gold coins of "Kanishka I, 
V&sudeva, and Kanishka III and Vasu”. u * 

One of these gold pieces, a photograph of which 
has been published by Srivastava, 140 can be de¬ 
scribed as follows : 

Obverse : King, wearing close-fitting trousers 
and coat and a peaked cap on the head, stands to 
left. There is a halo behind his head. His half- 
raised left hand holds a spear (or a standard ?), to 
which a fillet is tied. His right hand drops incense 
over an altar, behind which is a trident, to which 
also a fillet is tied. Stray letters appear in the field. 
Thus on the left (proper right) of his right leg one 
can notice the Kharoshthl letter pu. Brahmi letter tha 
occurs between the feet of the king, and Brahmi 
vi (or vai ?) below his left forearm. There is also a 
marginal legend in the Greek script. 

Reverse : Goddess Ardokhsho sits to front on 
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a throne with a high back. She holds a fillet in her 
right hand and a cornucopia by her left hand and 
arm. There is a nimbate behind her head. Her feet 
rest on a circular mat. A symbol can be noticed in 
the left upper field and the Brahmi letter tha in the 
right upper field just above the throne. The word 
ARDOKHSHO written in a little cursive Greek charac¬ 
ters appears on the right (proper left) of the throne. 
There are traces of a marginal border of dots. 141 

The decipherable part of the marginal legend on 
the obverse can be transcribed into the Roman script 
as...(, 40 ) BAZESHKO K( 0 )SHA(N 0 )M* There 
cannot be any doubt about the reading of the letters 
alpha, beta, Ha, Doric sigma, kappa and omega, which 
follow the letter that seems to be a cursive form of 
beta or a form of that letter engraved inadvertently. 14 * 
Thus the word concerned can be read as Bazeshko. 
The word following the name Bazeshko surely stands 
Koshano, evefi though, as in several other coin 
legends, 144 omega after kappa has been, probably 
inadvertently, dropped. 

Thus the coin in question belongs to a ruler 
called Bazeshko, who is described as a Kush&na. 
On the analogy of the legends on Kushana coins 
carrying similar devices, 144 the full legend of the 
coin concerned may be restored as Shaonano Shao 
Bazeshko Koshano. 

The coin under discussion seems to suggest that 
a ruler called Bazeshko, who described himself as 
a Kushana, minted gold coins. 14 * It is needless to add 
♦Via t the nam eBazeshko surelystands for V&sishka . 1 * 7 
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The general fabric of this gold coin, bearing the 
standing royal figure and enthroned Ardokhsho, 
resembles that of the gold pieces with identical 
devices struck by Kanishka III, Vasudeva II, and 
some of the families which succeeded the Imperial 
Kush&rtas in the Punjab area of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent. 148 It should, however, be pointed out that 
the treatment of the helmet of the king, the 
curved ends of his mailed coat, the circular 
spots (indicating mail ?) on the border and sleeves 
of the coat and the folds on his trousers, as noticed 
on this coin, are more akin to the similar features 
on the specie of a few of the successors of the Ku¬ 
sh&nas in the Punjab area 148 than to the comparable 
features on some of the gold pieces of Kanishka III 
and Visudeva II. 140 On the other hand, the full-fled¬ 
ged proper names in Br&hmt characters, which appe¬ 
ar on the coins of the successors of the Kushapas 
in the Punjab area, 1 * 1 are absent from the coin under 
discussion, even though it bears stray non-Greek 
letters as on some coins of V&sudeva I and on all 
coins of Kanishka III and V&sudeva II having 
Ardokhsho on the reverse. 1 ** 

The above considerations date V&sishka or the 
ruler in question to a period after V&sudeva II and 
before at least some of the successors of the Imperial 
Kushanas in the Punjab area. The appearance of an 
isolated Kharoshth! letter, and not only of stray 
Brahmi letters, on the coin under discussion, indicates 
that it was minted in an area where both the scripts 
might have been known. 14 * The Punjab area would 
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have been an ideal region from this point of view. It 
may be noted that the “king : Ardokhsho” coins of 
the families of Shaka, Shilada, Mahi, etc., modelled 
on a type of the Imperial Kushana specie, have been 
located in the Punjab area mainly on the basis of 
provenances. 1 * 4 

Coins of Kanishka III and Vasudeva II display¬ 
ing Ardokhsho on the reverse may be similarly 
ascribed to the Punjab region. As noted above, the 
Sasanians imitated the "standing king” and "Siva 
with bull” coin-devices of V&sudeva II in Kushfin- 
shahr up to Peshawar. 146 Coins of Kanishka III 
and V&sudeva II carrying these types may be attri¬ 
buted, as shown above, to different regions of 
Gandhara and further west. We have already obser¬ 
ved that since iconic features of the goddess on lion 
on the coins of the Gupta king Chandragupta I 
betray influence of the Nanft-on-Lion coin-type of 
Kanishka III, the Kushana coins bearing the latter 
device must have reached in circulation an area 
which later came under the rule of Chandragupta 
(Chapter VI, section D). As Bazeshko is not yet 
known to have used the Siva with bull and Nana 
on lion devices, the territory under him might have 
been muchless in extent than that under Kanishka III 
or even under Vasudeva II. 144 

From this point of view also Bazeshko should 
be placed after Kanishka III and Vasudeva II. 147 
The genealogical relationship of Bazeshko with either 
of these rulers is not know n. It is also not necess¬ 
ary to think that he belonged to the house of 
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Kanishka I. He could have belonged to some other 
group of the Kushana branch of the Yiieh-chih 
people, or could have been called a Kushana because 
he was a resident or a ruler of a territory earlier in¬ 
cluded in the Kushana empire. 199 

It is indeed difficult to accord imperial status to 
Bazeshko/V&sishka, who is not known to have ruled 
outside the Punjab area. The Kushana empire 
as such, as we shall see, could not have continued 
to exist after Kushanshahr up to the Peshawar area 
was annexed totheSasanid empire 149 (Chapter VII). 
Coin-devices of Vasudeva II, and not of Bazeshko/ 
Vasishka, were imitated by the Sasanians in the part 
of Kushanshahr appropriated by them (Chapter VI, 
section C). Hence Visudeva II should be considered 
as having been the reigning monarch of the Kushana 
empire immediately before itsdownfall. 190 Bazeshko/ 
Vasishka might have ruled in one of the fragments 
into which the empire to the east of Peshawar was 
divided after its western part had been taken away 
by the Sasanids 191 (Chapter VII). 
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i'Histoire Mondiale, 1957, vol. Ill, no. 3, pp. 698-713). 

The arguments of R. Ghirshman, however, suffer 
from several flaws. Visudeva of the coins in question 
need not necessarily be identified with Vehsae'an or 
Po-t’iao. Moreover, the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription 
does not by itself suggest that ShapQr I conquered the 
Kushanas or destroyed the second city of Begram. It 
only includes Kushinasbahr in the list of bis provinces 
and indicates the limits of that province ( PDK, pp. 
160-162). It has also been pointed out that archaeo¬ 
logical excavations of more recent years reveal that 
Ghirshman is wrong in assuming that some sites of 
ancient Bactria and Sogdiana were destroyed by Shi- 
l>ur I in the middle of the 3rd century a.d. ( ibid., 
pp. 169-170 and p. 324, n. 1). 

We should also remember that the detailed studies 
of the treasures found in two rooms in Begram II date 
them to the 1st centuryA.D.(J. Hackin, Kouvelles richerchts 
archaiologique a Bigram, Mimoires de la diligation 
archiologique Francaise en Afghanistan, vol. XI, pp. 56, 
108, 145. 148 and 155 ; PDK, p. 169). This evidence 
is in consonance with the fact that a coin of Kanishka I 
was found by the side of a bronze plate in one of 
these two rooms (PDK, p. 188). Apart from the 
specie of Kanishka I, coins of such Kushipa rulers as 
Kujula Kadpbises, V'ima Kadphises, Huvisfaka and 
Visudeva, identifiable with Visudeva I, have been unearthed 
in Begram II (J. Hackin, op. cit., p. 309 ; Begram, 
p. 28 ; PDK, pp. 188-190). So if Begram II was 
destroyed in the Kushana age, the event most probably 
took place some time during the reign of Visudeva I. 
The cause of this calamity, as evident from traces 
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of destruction and burning, is, however, not known. 
Some local power might have created this trouble for 
the empire. 

19b. Coins of Kanishka HI and Visudeva II, found at 
Begram III (Digram, pp. 97 and 164), also indicate, 
though do not by themselves prove, the continuation 
of Kushina rule there even after Visudeva I. 
to. Coins of Visudeva I have been unearthed at different 
places of these regions. As many as 531 copper coins of 
this ruler have been found in a single earthen jar at the 
Dharmarijiki site at Taxila, which locality has yielded 
his copper coins in great number ( Taxila , vol. I. pp, 
*93-*94). Though these finds do ndt, by themselves, 
prove his rule in those areas, their evidence strengthen 
the inference drawn from other premises about the inclu¬ 
sion of the territories in question within his empire. 

Baldev Kumar thinks that the absence of the name of 
the Kushipa king from the Kabul Museum inscription of 
the year 83, referring to Tiravharpa, the Kahatrapa of 
Purushapura, suggests the decline of the authority of the 
Kushinas in that area (The Early Kuskovas, p. 160). The 
year 83 need not, however, be at all attributed to the 
era of Kanishka I. It should be ascribed to the era of 
38 B.c. (B. N. Mukherjee, Central and South Asian Docu¬ 
ments on the Old Saka Era. pp. 33-36). So this inscrip¬ 
tion had no connection with the period of Visudeva I. 

A class of copper coins of the Yaudheyas, betraying 
strong Kushipa influence in style and type, are reported 
from the Rohtak district. Clay seals carrying impres¬ 
sions of these coins have been discovered in the Ludhi¬ 
ana district (J. Allan, A Catalogue of the Indian Coins 
in the British Museum, Catalogue of the Coins of An¬ 
cient India, pp. CL-CUl). Similarly, the module of a 
class of copper specie of the Kunindas is suggested 
by KuahApa copper coins (ibid., p. Ciii). Provenances 
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of the coins of the Kupindas indicate that they occu¬ 
pied a narrow strip of land at the foot of the Sbiwalik 
hills between the Jumna and the Sutlej and the terri¬ 
tory between the upper courses of the Bear and Sutlej 
(ibid., p. ciii), and perhaps also parts of Garbwal and 
Kumaon (JNSI, i960, vol. XXIII, p. 379). 

Coins of these tribes of the pre-Kushapa age as well 
as those betraying Kushipa influence and datable, palaeo- 
graphically, to the late or post-Kushipa age have been 
discovered in the above regions (J. Allan, op. cil., pp. 
Cl-Clll. and cxlvii-cliii). This fact suggests subjugation 
of these tribes in at least parts of the above noted 
areas even during the closing decades of Kusbana rule 
in north-western region of the Indian subcontinent. 
Hence we may postulate the inclusion of such areas in 
the empire of Visudeva I. 

21. S. Beal, Si-yu-kt, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, vol. I, p. 156. 

22. Kalhapa, Rdjatarangrni. I, 167-168; M. A. Stein. 
Kalharia's Rajatarangini, vol. I, p. 30, f.n. 

23. This inference goes against the theory of S. Chatto- 
padhyay that the statement of Hsuan-tsang suggests a 
revolt of Kafmira against the Kusbipas immediately 
after the death of Kanishka I (S. Chattopadhyay. 
Early History of Nor th India, 200 B.c. -A.D. 65o(lst edition), 
p. 89 ; (2nd edition), p. III. 

24. Ptolemy locates the regions possessed by the Kaspiraioi 
(or Kaspeiraioi) to the east of the country of the Pando- 
ftuoi, situated around the Bidaspes (Ptolemy, VII,I, 46-47). 
The name of the land of the Kaspiraioi, located 
roughly somewhere to the east of the Bidaspes or the 
Jhelum, seems to have been based on the word *Kaspir (a), 
which can be related to Kdimlr(a), through the inter¬ 
mediary form *Kdsvir(a) (M. A. Stein, op. cil., vol. II, 
p. 386; ASSIPH, pp. 192-193, n. 25). Among the cities 


mentioned by Ptolemy as belonging to the Kaspiraioi, 
Kaspira or Kaspeira (ibid.. VII, X, 49), the name of 
which is based on the word 'Kaspir (a), was probably some¬ 
where within the geographical limits of ancient Kafmira. 
Madoura, the city of the gods (VII, X, 50). must 
have been the same as Mathura in western V. P. (S. 
N. Majumdar-Sastri, McCrindW s Ancient India as 
Described by Ptolemy, p. 129). Eragassa has been 
identified with Erakachchha of the Mahamdyuri. 
Krachha of the Mahoba plate inscription of the year 
12jo V. S. and modern Erach in the Jhansi district 
in South-Western V, P. (BSOyfS, 1946-48, vol. XII. 
pp. 222-123). The name of another city, Kognandaua 
(VII, I, 50), reminds us of that of KSkanSda, 
located in the Sanchi area in M.P. (J.F. Fleet, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. HI, Inscriptions 
of the Early Gupta Kings and Their Successors, p. 31). 
The name Kognandaua might have been ultimately 
based on some such term as Kikdnanda. Both the names 
*Kdhdnanda and Kdkandda may well refer to a tribe called 
Kfika. The Kfikas, who were mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta, could well have in¬ 
habited the Sancbi area. The terms *Kikdnanda and 
Kikandd 1, meaning inter alia “joy of the Rika (people)” 
and “the noise of the KSka (people)” respectively, might 
then have been two different names of the locality of 
Sanchi. Or they might have denoted two different loca¬ 
lities in the habitat of the K&kas, and so were not very 
far from each other. In either case, Kognandaua (*Kdhd- 
nanda) could have been in or near the Sanchi region. 

Thus, a vast territory including at least parts of ancient 
Kifmira and stretching up to Mathura, Erach or perhaps 
even Sanchi in the east and south-east were in the land 
known to Ptolemy as that of the Kaspiraioi. It 
appears that the territory of the Kaspiraioi, like 
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Chi-pin, names of both of which were ultimately based 
on the name Kdhnlra, was a political or administrative, 
and not a mere geographical, entity. Like Chi-pin of 
the Hou Honshu, possessed by the Great Yiieh-chib 
(Kushinas), it could have denoted a province or ad¬ 
ministrative division of a great empire. If the date of 
Ptolemy's information on the Kaspiraioi is placed in 
or shortly before A.D. 130, the latest possible date of 
his information on India ( KD, p. 129), then the land of 
the Kaspiraioi might have been a part of the Kushfipa 
empire in the early years of the reign of Vlsudeva I. 
In fact, the Kushipas had been ruling in K&smira as 
well as in Mathura and Sanchi in the periods of 
Kanishka I and V&sisbka I. The same condition might 
have continued at least up to the initial years of the 
rule of Vasudeva I. There is, however, no reason to accept 
the theory that the land of the Kaspeiraioi or Kaspiraioi 
denoted the total extent of the Kushipa empire in a 
particular period (JA, 1913, s. XI, vol. V, p. 91 ; 
S. Chattopadhyay. op. cil., 1st edition, p. 89 ; see also 
PHAI, p. 447). It might very well denote an administra¬ 
tive division in a big empire. 

We must, however, admit that the exact date of 
Ptolemy's source of information on the Kaspiraioi is 
not known. Moreover, Ptolemy never explicitly in¬ 
cluded the territory in question within the Kushipa 
empire. So we cannot confidently place the whole of 
the land of the Kaspiraioi, as known to Ptolemy, in 
the empire of V&sudeva I. 

25. BSOAS, 1965, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 587-589, 593. 59 6 -59 R . 
and 603-606. 

26. San-kuo chih. Weichih, ch. 3, p. 6a. 

27. BSOAS, 1965, vol. XXVIII, pp. 397-398 and 605. In this 
connection see also ibid., 1969, vol. XXXII, pp. 91-203 ; 
1970, vol. XXXIV, pp. 39f ; Memoirs of the Research 
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Department of the Toyo Bunko, 1963, vol. XXII, 
pp. 1481. 

28. M.A. Stein, Serindia, vol. I, p. 243. 

29. CII, vol. U, pt. I, p. LXXIV. 

30. Ibid., pp. if ; BSOAS, 1935-37 vol. VIII, pp. 425 f. 

31. For a full discussion on these coins, see NC, 1944. pp. 8jf. 

32. JASBL, 1899, extra number I, pp. 9-10. 

33. Ibid., p. n. D. W. MacDowall observes that "it looks 
as though a native coinage was initiated in Khotan, 
copying the denominations and standard of the Kushana 
copper coinage, which bad reached the area in quantity- 
before the Kushana lost effective control” ( PDK , 
pp. 146-147). No doubt, the average weights of the two 
varieties of coins (large ones weighing 213.44 grains 
and the smaller ones weighing 47.857 grains) are nearly 
the same as the average weights of the copper te- 
tradrachms (weighing c. 15 gms.) and drachms of 
Kanishka (weighing c. 3.5 to 4 gms.). However, it 
should be remembered that the weight of the coins is 
explicitly stated in Chinese legends, as was the custom 
with the Chinese currency for centuries including the 
Han period (R. A. G. Carson, Coins, p. 540). More¬ 
over, legends like Wu-tchu, i.e., "five tchus", etc., appear 
on pure Chinese coins of the Han period found in the 
Khotan area, where most of the coins in question 
have been discovered (T. de Lacouperie, Catalogue 
of Chinese Coins in the British Museum, pp. 361 and 
396 ; JASBL, 1899, extra number I, p. 18). Hence 
the weight standard or standards followed by the specie 
in question seems or seem to have been based on 
multiplication of the weight of tchu (about 8.12 grains) 
(T. de Lacouperie, op. lit., pp. xlii-xliv). 

34. JASBL, 1899, extra number 1, pi. 1, nos. 6, 9, lo, 16, etc. 

35. NC, 1890, pi. XI, no. 10 ; PMC, vol. I, pi. XI, no. 
254 I CCGSK, pi. XXI, no. 5. 
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36. PMC, vol. I, pp. 104!. 

37. M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. I, pp. 576-579 ; 
Serindia, vol. Ill, p. 1340 ; Innermost Asia, vol. II, 
pp. 988-990 ; NC, 1944. p. 85. 

38. HHS, ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VUI, pp. 169-170 
and 172 ; Wei-lQeh quoted in Pei Sung-chih's commen¬ 
tary on the San- kuo chih ; TP, 1905, s. II, vol. VI, 
PP- 535 * 539 - 

39. M.A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol.I, pp. 156 f; NC, 1944, p. 86. 

40. CHS, ch. 96A ; JAI, 1881, vol. X, pp. 22!; NC, 
1944, p. 86. Shan-shan, near Khotan, was surely under 
the Han influence even in the first quarter of the 1st 
century B.C. (JAI, 1881, vol. X, p. 27). 

41. E. J. Rapson. E. Senart and A. Boyer, Kharoshlhi 
Inscriptions Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese 
Turkestan, no. 661, p. 249. The Prikrit dialect used 
in this inscription is somewhat different from that used 
in the other KharosbthI records from Shan-shan (BSOAS, 
*935-37.vol.VIII,pp.43of). As suggested by Hoemle and 
Thomas, the native language of Khotan during the early 
centuries of the Christian era was probably proto-Tibetan. 
Prikrit language and Kharoshthi script were used for 
official purposes (Asia Major, os, vol. n, pp. 270-271). 

42. MI, pp. 64,66, etc. 

43 - JA, 1934. PP- x-21. 

44. The Parthian An Hsu an was a merchant who arrived 
at Lo-yang in a.d. 187 and later joined the Buddhist 
monastery at Lo-yang. An-hsi-kao from Parthia worked 
at Lo-yang from a.d. 148 to 170. The homes of 
many of the persons who translated Buddhist works 
into Chinese at Lo-yang during or immediately after the 
Han period might have in the Indian subcontinent or 
in its borderlands situated within the Yiieh-chih 
(Kushina) empire. The grandfather of Yiieh-chih Chih 
Ch'ien had come to settle in China with a group 
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of several hundred compatriots during the reign of 
emperor Ling (a.D. 168-190). Dharmaraksha (Fa-hu) 
was born in the first half of the 3rd century A.D. in 
a Yueh-chih family which had been living for genera¬ 
tions at Tun-huang. Chu Shu-lan was the son of an 
Indian named Dharmaitras who fled from his native 
country and settled in Honan in the first half of the 
3rd century a.D. (N. Zurcher, The Buddhist Conquest 
of China, 1st edition, vol. I, p. 13 ; Nanfio, pp. 381- 

383). 

Many, if not all, of such persons and families might 
have crossed Shan-shan on their way to Lo-yang, 
Tunhuang, and other places in China. People of the 
above categories—traders, monks, etc.,—could have 
settled down in the Shan-shan area. With them they 
brought Indian religion, language, script, art, and 
culture. 

45. See above n. 44. 

46. BSOAS, 1961, vol. XXIV, pp. 520 and 527. 

47. T. Watters, op. cit., vol. II, p. 304 ; M. A. Stein, 
Ancient Khotan, vol. I, p. 435 ; BSOAS. 1965, vol. 
XXVIII, p. 593. It should be remembered, as Brough 
himself has pointed out, that in the Taisho teat the name 
concerned appears as Tuo-ld (vol. LI, no. 2087, p. 945c . 
BSOAS, 1965, vol. XXVIII, p. 593). 

46. SC, ch. 123, p. 3b ; CHS, ch. 96A, p. 14b ; K'n lQeh, 
quoted in P'ei Sung-chih's commentary at the end of 
chapter XXX of the Wei-chth section of the San-kuo 
chih ; TP, 1905, s II, vol. VI, pp. 526-527 ; KG, pp. 24- 
* 5 - 

49. M. A.-Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. I, p. 540 ; nos. N. XV'. 
191 and N. XV 53. 

50. M. A. Stein, Serindia, vol. I, p. 411. 

51. PDK, p. 389. no. bp ; R. A. Stein "Le Lin-yi". Han 
Him, vol. IIL pt. 1-3, pp. 139-140. 
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52. Wei-IHeh ; TP, 1905,$. II, vol. VI, p. 537. 

53. Ibid., p.539. 

54. CHS, ch. 96A ; JA 1 , 1881. vol. X. pp. »5 *7 l HHS > 
ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II, vol. VUI, pp. 172, 200, etc.; 
M. A. Stein, Serindia, vol. I. pp. 332! ; W. Somolin, 
East Turkistan to the Twelfth Century, pp. 27, 34, etc. 

55. E. J. Rapson, E. Senart and A. Boyer, op. cit., vol. I, pp. if. 

56. M. A. Stein, Serindia, vol. I, pp. 491, 499!. According 
to Stein, the Buddhist settlement at Miran was abandoned 
sometime between the 4th or 5U1 century A.D. and the 
middle of the 8th century A.D. 

57. HHS, ch. It8 ; TP, 1907. s. II. vol. 5111 , pp. 169-170 ; 
EFKH, pp. 13-14 and 53-54. 

58. EFKH, pp. 14-16. 

59. CI 1 , vol. II, pt. I, pp. 163 and 165. 

60. HHS, ch. 118 ; TP, 1907, s. II. vol. VIII. pp. 167-168. 

61. KD, p.129. 

62. Ptolemy. I. 17, 3-5. 

63. Ibid., VH.I.55-6J- 

64. EFKH, pp. 47-48. 

65. Ptolemy, VII, I, 6 and 63. 

66. EFKH, pp. 56L The author of the Periplus, refers to 
pirates in inter alia Chersonesus (sec. 53), identified 
with the projecting point at Karwar (Schoff, Periplus, 
p. 202). Pliny indicated that Muziris, “the nearest 
mart of India", could be reached from Ocelies in 
forty days. And yet he described Muziris as "not 
a desirable port of call", for apart from the facts 
that it was not well supplied with wares for traffic, 
and that ships bad to anchor at a distance from the shore, 
there were pirates in the neighbourhood, occupying a 
place called Nitrias {NH, VI, XXVI, xoi and 104). Thus 
the region of Muziris, which was located near the 
mouth of the Pariyar river (V. Kanakasabbai, The 
Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago (2nd edition). 
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p. i8),did not allow Roman sailors to enjoy all the benefits 
arising out of the discovery of the shortest possible route 
to India ( EFKH . pp. 56-57). 

Ptolemy, however, described Nitra on tile western 
coast of the Indian peninsula, identified with Nitrias 
of Pliny, as an emporeon in the land called Andron Peiraton 
(—land of pirates or of the Andhrabhfityas, i.e,feudatories 
of the Andhras ?) ( Ptolemy, VII, 1, 7 ; McCrindle. Ptolemy, 
pp. 46-48). This indicates that piracy in that area had 
at least temporarily ceased or decreased by the latest 
date for Ptolemy's information on India, viz., c. A.D. 150. 
Under the changed conditions, probably created by 
zealous local authorities (S. K. Aiyaner, The Beginning 
of South Indian History, pp. 231-232 ; Com. His. Ind., 
vol. II, p. 519). sailors and merchants from the Roman 
empire were encouraged to visit ports of South India, 
which exported important commodities like beryls and 
pepper, and which could now be safely reached in the 
shortest possible time. Naturally, these foreigners 
would not. unless forced to, visit the more northern 
ports on the western coasts, if the southern ones could 
satisfy their requirements. 

This disinclination on the part of the Roman sailors 
were encouraged by some other factors. Dionysios 
Periegetes, who wrote his Orbit Descriptio probably 
during the reign of Hadrian (a.D. 117-138) ( Pauly, 
vol. V. pt. I, cols. 915-916), observed that in his own 
days many men used to sail "towards the Ganges” 
"in order to get riches" ( 11 ., 710-722). The awaken¬ 
ing by the time of Ptolemy of keen Roman interest in the 
trade with Eastern India and South-East Asia is in¬ 
dicated not only by his locating certain emporia in 
those areas (included in his India Extra Oangem), 
but also by his attributing important marketable com¬ 
modities like nard, malabathrum, silver and gold to 
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those regions ( Ptolemy , VII, 2, 3f ; E. H. Warmiogton, 
Commerce Between the Roman Empire and India, pp. 107 
and 125). The concern of the Roman subjects for the 
territories even further east was implied by a contem¬ 
porary of Ptolemy, called Marin us, who consulted the 
work of a certain Alexander which referred to the sailing 
course to the city of Zaba and to Kattigara (in Sinai) 
(Ptolemy, I. 6 ; I. 24, I ; VII, 3, 3 )- 

The Hou Honshu (ch. Xl8 ; TP, 1907, s.II, vol. VIII, 
p. 185) and Wri-lUeh (Pei Sung-chi's commentary on 
the Wei-ckth, ch. XXX of the San-Kuo-chih) indicate 
the unwillingness of An-hsi or the Parthian empire 
to allow Ta-ch'in or the oriental provinces of the 
Roman empire to have direct commercial contact with 
China, which was the source of supply of such an 
important trading article as silk. Moreover, political 
unrest in the region of modern Chinese Turkistan, 
for some time from a.D. 105 and from 132, 
might have caused frequent interruptions in Sino-Roman 
overland trade. These may have been among the 
reasons prompting the Romans to have direct contact 
with China by sea. According to the Hou-Hanshu, 
an embassy from An-tun (the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus) reached China in A.D. 166 from beyond 
Jih-nan (situated to the north-east of the modern Gulf 
of Tonkin). The envoy obviously followed a sea- 
route ( HHS , ch. 218 ; TP, 1907, a. II, vol. VIII, p. 185). 

It appears that by about the middle of the 2nd century 
A.D. sailors and merchants from the Roman empire 
became inclined to trade with Eastern India. South-East 
Asia and further East. Merchants bound for these des¬ 
tinations would on their way either circumnavigate Dami- 
rica, i.e., the Gravida country in South India 
or would traverse the Indian peninsula from its western 
to eastern coasts by one of the shortest possible routes, 
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which lay through the Dravi<ja region (M. Wheeler, 
Rome Beyond Ike Imperial Frontiers, pp. I70f ; E. H. 
Warmington, op. at., p. 119). 

Thus by the middle of the2nd century a.D. South India 
began to play a very important role in Rome's trade 
with the Orient. Western Deccan had become by that 
time less significant to Roman traders. The lower Indus 
country was no longer on the map of Indo-Roman 
commerce. 

67. See above n. 66. 

68. See above n. 66. 

69. A hoard of notable number of Kushina gold coins was 
found in the vicinity of the Debra Damo monastery 
in Tigri in Ethiopia. It contained coins of V'ima 
Kadphises, Kanishka I, Huvishka and Vasudeva (I 
or II, f). Their evidence suggests commercial relations 
between Ethiopia and the Kushana empire at least up 
to some time of the reign of Visudeva I (Arckaeo- 
logia, vol. XCVIII, pp. 34, 35, and 51, f.n. I ; Con- 
gresso Internationale di Numismatica, 1961, Rome, vol. II, 
PP- 475 * : JNSI, 1967, vol. XXIX, pt. n, pp. 19!). 

70. The 32nd Discourse of Dio Cocceianus Chrysostom us, 
delivered in the reign of Trajan (a.D. 96-117), indicated 
the presence of the Bactrians in Alexandria in Egypt. These 
Bactrians could have come from the Kushina empire 
(K.G., p. 22). They could have continued to live in that 
area even in the middle of the 2nd century A.D. 
They stayed there probably for commercial transactions. 

71. These intermediaries were probably Indians, Arab and 
the sailors of the Parthian empire. The Characene, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, was for only a brief period 
included within the Roman empire ( Partkia , p. 240). 
So as a Roman province it could not have played for a long 
time any significant role in Indo-Roman commerce. 

72. E. H. Warmington, op. cil., pp. 135-136. 


73. EFKH, pp. I2f. 

74. PMC, vol. I, pi. XVIU, nos. if ; Com. Hit. Ind., voL n, 
p. 790. It may be noted here that the Kushipas initiated 
their gold currency under the influence, among others, 
of the weight standard of Roman gold coins which had 
found their way to India through trade. (In this con¬ 
nection see Congresso Internationale ii Numismatica, 1961, 
Rome, vol. H, pp. 475-478.) 

75. JNSI, 1958, vol. XX, p. 170. 

76. KG, p. 22. 

77. Scriptores Hisloriae Augustae, Hadrian, XXI, 1, 4, 

78. Aurelius Victor, Epitome, XV, 4. 

79. The Commercial character of the embassies from India 
to Rome is well recognised (P. R. Coleman-Norton 
(editor). Studies in Romm Social and Economic 
History »* Honour of Allan Chester Johnson, pp. 140- 

141). 

80. El, vol. XXIV, p. 10. 

81. ASSIPH, p. 189 ; B. N. Mukherjee, Central and South 
Asian Documents on the Old 6 aha Era, chapters I and III. 

82. CHI, vol. I, p. 570 ; W. W. Tarn, The Greeks »i» Baclria 
and India (2nd edition), pp. 494-502 ; etc. 

83. B. N. Mukherjee, Central and South Asian Documents on 
Iks Old Saka Era, p, 61. 

84. El, vol. IX, p. 242. Valina is mentioned in an epigraph 
referring to the year 74 and to the reign of Vlsu (deva) (I). 
It may be noted here that an inscription on a pedestal of 
a broken image from Ganeshra refers to a likeness of Mahi- 
dapflaniyalra Yamashaheka ViSva-Saka Ulina (El, vol. 
XXIV, p. 206 and pi.). The epigraph may be palaeo- 
graphically ascribed to the Kushipa period. We are, how¬ 
ever, not certain whether Valina and Ulina may be consi¬ 
dered as two versions of one single name (J.M. Rosen- 
held. The Dynastic Arts of the Kuskans, p. 299, n. 13), or 
V of the name UUbsa may be taken as a Pa with its 
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right hand stroke inadvertently missing. In any case, the 
person mentioned in the Ganeshra inscription seems to 
have been a £aka employed by the Kushipas. 

85. J. F. Fleet, op. at., vol. m, p. 16, f.n.5. The title 

dapdandyaka may also mean “a judge, a head police- 
officer, and a magistrate" (V. M. Apte, The Practical 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 3rd edn., p. 491). 

86. JNSI, i960, vol. XXII, p.64. 

87. Ibid., 1958, vol. XX, p. 170. 

88. Ibid., i960, vol. XXII, p. 73. 

89. Ibid. 

90. Asiatic Society, Monthly Bulletin, March, 1973, vol. II,. 

no. 3, p. 6. 

91. PMC, vol. I, pp. 208-210. See also below n. 123. 

92. PIHC, 1941, pp. 163-164 ; El, vol. X, pp. 115-116 ; 
MI, p. 70 ; PDK, pp. 74-75 ; etc. 

93. J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit., pp. 269-270 ; IA, 1888, vol. 
XVII, p. 98. 

94. JOAS, 1936, vol. LVI, pp. 430-439 ; The Scythian Period, 
pp. 306-307. For different opinions about the ascrip¬ 
tion of certain coins to a Kanishka different from Ka- 
nishkal, see R.D. Banerji, "Notes onIndo-Scythian Coin¬ 
age”, JPASB, 1908, vol. IV, pp. 81-93 ; CCIM, 

. vol. I, pp. 87-88 ; PMC, vol. I, pp. 211-212. 

95. For the coins of Kanishka HI bearing the "enthroned 
Ardokhsho" type, see AG, pi. VI,nos. 1 and 2 ; pi. VIA, 
nos. I and 2 ; J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit., pi. XU, nos. 
236-241. For the coins of the same ruler displaying 
"Siva with bull" device, seeAG, pi. VI, no 9! and pi. VIA, 
nos. 9! The legend on a coin in the British Museum 
(Tray no. LKI) can be read as (I) (SHA 0 ) NANO SHAO 
KA (VII) (NE) SHKO KOSH (ANO) (see also AG, pi. VI. 
no. 9). The legend (II) (SHA) (O) NANO SHAO KA 
(VH) (N) ESHKO (KO) SHA NO can be noticed on a 
coin published in NC, 1893 (pi. VIII, no. 16). In this 
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connection, see also DGIHBI, vol. Ill, pi. I, no. 13. See 
also below n. 107. 

96. KG. p. 84, pi. V, no. 2. 

97. Ibid., p. 84, and pp. 112-113, n - 277. 

J. M. Rosenfield wants to ascribe to Visudeva II those 
gold coins of Bazodeo Koshano, which display "stand¬ 
ing king sacrificing at an altar" and "Siva with bull" 
types, which represent the king as having long hair, 
which cany a marginal legend starting at I o'clock, and 
which bear isolated Brihmi letters (J. M. Rosenfield, 
op. cit., pi. XI, nos. 217-221, p. in). 

There may be some difference between the treatment of 
the costume wom by the king in question and that of the 
dress worn by the royal figure on several coins which 
undoubtedly belong to Visudeva I (PMC, vol. I, pi. XIX, 
nos. 209 and 211). The ahkula or scythe noticeable on 
the obverse of several coins of Visudeva I are absent 
from the obverse of the pieces in question. The ruler 
concerned has long hair, which is not noticed on coins 
belonging surely to Visudeva I. But these differences 
might have been due to the artists' attempts to 
engrave the likeness and also to indicate personal 
test of one and the same person in two different periods 
of his reign. We should remember that Huvishka was 
not represented on all his coins with identical head¬ 
dress and weapons. It may also be pointed out that the 
physiognomical details of the royal figure with long hair 
show him older than the king represented on coins de¬ 
finitely struck by Visudeva I. (compare J. M, Rosenfield, 
op. cit., pi. X, no. 206 with ibid., pi. XI, no. 217). So 
the coins in question could have been among the latest 
issues of the first Kushiija king having the name of Visu¬ 
deva. 

We admit that the marginal inscriptions on the 
pieces in question begin at I o'clock and that this feature 
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and also Brihml letters are not found on coins definitely 
ascribable to Visudeva 1 as well as on those assignable to 
Kanishka I and Huvishlea. However, on the analogy of 
the evidence that Kanishka I changed the language of his 
coin-legends apparently after striking several pieces 
bearing inscriptions in the Greek language, it can be 
very well argued that Visudeva I could have effected 
the innovation in his coinage subsequent to minting 
the pieces definitely assignable to him. This hypothesis 
is firmly supported by the fact that the obverse legend 
starts at i o'clock on some gold coins of Bazodeo 
Koshano, which do not bear Brihml letters and which 
are to the gold pieces undoubtedly belonging 

to Visudeva I in all respects excepting the starting 
point of the obverse legend (R. GObl, " Miinzpri- 
gung”, etc. (see below n. 120), pL XU, no. 891 ; NC, 1892, 
pL XIV, no. C). It appears that Visudeva I changed 
the starting point of the obverse legends of his coins 
before allowing any Brihml letter to appear on them. 

These considerations tend to attribute the coins in 
question to Visudeva I. Since the known specimens 
of such coins are small in number in comparison to the 
great number of coins definitely attributable to him, we 
may consider the former class of specie as having been 
minted in the closing years of his reign. (For legends 
on his copper coins starting at 1 o'clock see NC, 
1892, pi. XIV, no. 10.) 

98. NC, 1955, pp. aojf; ZDMG, 1965, vol. CXV, pp. 86 - 
87 ; KG. pp. 80-81. 

99. KG., pp. 80-81. 

100. Compare ibid., pi. V, no. 2 with NC. 1892, pi. XIH, 
nos. 8f. 

101. Compare KG, pi. V, no. 2 with NC, 1892, pi. XIV, 
nos. A,B,C, etc. 

102. KG„ p. 83. 
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103. NC, 1955, p. 203; Zeitschrift far Numismatih, vol. 
XXVH, p. 77 and pi. m, no. 18. 

X04. Proceedings and Transactions of the AU India Oriental 
Conference, Twelfth Session, 1943-44, vol. II, p. 521 ; 
KG, p. 72 and p. 105, n. 178. 

ros. El, vol. XIX, p. 97 ; vol. XXVI, pp. 293-297 ; etc. 

105a. Asiatic Society, Monthly Bulletin, August, 1973, vol. II, 
no. 8, p. 3. The Brihmi insc ription on this coin can be 
read as Hmishkasya on the obverse and as p(u)tra 
Kagt(i)kasa on the reverse. 

105b. KG, p. 104, n. 155 ; KD, pp. 69-70. 

105c. Cll, vol. II, pt. I, p. 165. 

rojd. See above n. 105a. See also JNSI, 1973, vol. 
XXXV, pp. 123-126. 

106. NC, 1893, p. 116 ; KG, p. 84 ; pp. 112-113, n. 277 ; 
and ASI, AR, 1915-16, pt. I, p. 19. 

106a. R. Gobi published a gold coin bearing inter alia "Siva 
with bull" and a four-pronged symbol on the reverse 
and "the Iring sacrificing at an altar” and the nandipada 
symbol and the Brdhmi letter va with the sign of medial 
• (i.e., vt) on the obverse. The marginal legend on the 
obverse refers, according to Gobi, to a Kanishka, whom 
he identifies with Kanishka II (our Kanishka III) ( DGIHBI, 
vol.n, pp. 280-282 ; vol. IH, pi. I, no. x 3). The obverse 
legend on this piece can be read as SNA qNANOSHA (0) 

K (?) . (SH)K 0 K( 0 )SHA 0 N 0 . If this coin 

can be attributed to Kanishka III, it may be considered 
to have been minted in the area where Visudeva U's 
coins with the nandipada symbol and also a four-pronged 
symbol were later put in circulation (see above pp. 180- 
182). The coins belonging to the series concerned might 
have originally been struck at a sub-mint or ninor mint 
in an area which lay within the territory covered by the 
"Siva with bull" coin-type, produced from a major mint, 
situated to the west of the Indus. 
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107. A. S. Altekar, Corpus of Indian Coins, vol. IV, The Coinage 
of the Gupta Empire, pi. I, nos. 8f. 

108. B. N. Mukberjee, XanJoaldou —A Study in Knshdnx Xtimis- 
mxlic Art, p. 35. 

109. T. Watters, op. cil., vol. I, p. 278. 

no. KG, p. 84 ; pi. VII, no. I; pi. VUA, no. 1. 

in. CCGSK, pi. XXIX, nos. 8, 9 and 10. 

112. .VC, 1893, pi. VIII, nos. 13 and 15 ; KG, pp. 84 and 113, 
n. 277. 

113. KG, pp. 84-85 ; pll. VII and VUA ; PMC, vol. I, pi. XX, 
no. 238 ; CCGSK, pi XXIX, nos. 12 and 13. 

114. KG, pi. VU, no. 17 ; pi. VIIA, no. 17. 

115. NC, 1893, p. 167 ; H. H. Wilson, Arixnx Antique, p. 378 ; 
E. Herzfield, KushanoSasanian Coins, MASI, no. 38, 
p. n ; JNSI, 1956, vol. XVUI, pp. 17 and 29 ; R. Curie! 
and D. Schlumberger, Trisors monilaire d‘Afghanistan. 
pp. 126-127 ! BKTKST, pp. 102-103. 

116. Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

117. Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, August, 1966, 
vol. I, no. 3, p. 5. 

118. See n. 116. 

119. JAOS, 1936, vol. LVI, p. 438. 

120. R. G6bl, “Die MiinzprUgung der Kujin von Vima 
Kad pluses bis Bahrim IV”, Finanzgeschichte der Spit- 
tantike (edited by F. Altheim and R. Stiehl), pp. 240!. 

According to a theory of L. Bachhofer, Vasudeva U 
used the "Siva with bull" coin-device, attributable to the 
mints to the north of the Hindu-Kusb, but did not strike 
coins with the "enthroned Ardokhsho" type, which had 
characterised the Kushlga coinage of the north-western 
part of the Indian subcontinent. Kanishka IU, how¬ 
ever. used both the coin-types. This suggests, according 
to Bachhofer, that “under" Kanishka UI the Kushipa 
empire was divided and one Vasudeva III obtained its 
northern half (JA OS, 1936, vol. LVI, p. 438). 
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R. Gobi thinks that among the Kush45a coins of 
post-V&sudeva I period the gold coins displaying inter 
alia the name of Kaneshko, an enthroned Ardokhsho 
and a four-pronged symbol, may be considered contem¬ 
poraneous with the (earliest ?) gold coins bearing inter 
alia Siva with bull and a four-pronged symbol on the 
reverse and the name of Bazodeo and the nandtpada 
symbol on the obverse. This contemporaneity suggests 
a division of the Kushaga empire after Vasudeva I 
and between the Kushana rulers called Kaneshko (=- Ka¬ 
nishka U) (sic) and Vasudeva II. (R. G6bl, " Miinzpri- 
gung", etc. (cited above), pp. 216 and 240 ; DG 1 HBI 
vol. IU, pi I). 

J. M. Rosenficld wants to ascribe to Vasudeva U 
those gold coins which display "standing king sacrificing 
at an altar" and "Siva with bull" types, bear the name 
Bazodeo Koshano, represent the king as having long hair, 
show the obverse legend as starting at I o’clock, and 
carry isolated Brihmi letters (J. U. Rosenficld, op. 
cil., pi. XL nos. 217-221). Rosenfield observes that the 
style of portraiture on these coins is identical with that 
on coins of Kanishka (UI), bearing Brahmi letters (and 
words ?) and Greek legend starting at I o'clock and dis¬ 
playing an enthroned Ardokhsho on the reverse (ibid., 
pi. XU, nos. 236-241). These similarities between the two 
series of coins, which otherwise bear two different reverse 
types attributable to two different areas and do not have 
all Brahmi letters on them carrying "the same values", 
should suggest, according to Rosenfield, that they were 
struck by Kanishka IU and by Vasudeva U contempora¬ 
neously in two different territories of the Kushaga empire. 
The same scholar is of the opinion that Kushanshahr was 
split into northern and southern parts after Vasudeva I 
■<»W<f.,pp. ito-Ill). 

The protagonists of the theory of the division of the 
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empire have not properly realised the significance of the 
fact that both Kanishka HI (Gobi's Kanishka U) and 
Visudeva II struck coins with "enthroned Ardokhsho" 
and “Siva with bull” reverse devices (see above n. 95 and 
see below n. 124). It is, therefore, obvious that each 
of these two rulers in question controlled simultaneously 
or in different periods of his career the whole of or substan¬ 
tial parts of the territories for which these coins were 
issued. The use of the nandipaia symbol on a gjeat 
number of coins of Visudeva II may, if it is consi¬ 
dered to have some connection with the mint concerned, 
indicate opening of a new mint or conversion of a sub¬ 
mint or minor mint into a major mint (see n. 106a) or 
some new arrangement relating to the minting system. The 
stylistic affinity of the coins of one Kushapa ruler bearing 
the “enthroned Ardokhsho" type to the coins of another 
Kushipa king carrying the “ Siva with bull" device may 
be explained by the hypothesis that they were produced 
under the same group of artists and technicians who 
worked at different mints in two different periods, one 
succeeding the other. Or, we may believe that the 
artists responsible for preparing the dies for the coins 
concerned were trained in a particular atelier under the 
supervision of a master artist. 

Thus none of the numismatic data proves that 
there was a division of the Kushipa empire after 
Visudeva I or during the reign of Kanishka HI (Gobi’s 
Kanishka II). On the other hand, the evidence of 
the Naqsh-i-Rustam record of ShipQr I, discussed by 
us, suggests that during the closing decades of the 
Kushina empire it was not politically divided among the 
Kushinas themselves (see above p. 183). Such a division 
is also not indicated by the Stm-kuo chih, the treatise of 
Al-Tabarf and the Palmut'iun Hayoc' by Moses of 
Chorene, each of which refers or alludes to an incident 
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relating to the Kushfipas and datable to the closing period 
of their empire (KG, pp. 86-87). 

121. San-kuo chih (Po-na edition), section concerning the Wei 
empire (Wti-chih), ch. EH, p. 6 ; PDK, p. 371. 

122. PDK, p. 389 ; TP, 1904, s. H, vol. V, p. 489. 

123. Moses, History oj Armenia, book II, ch. LXXII; Begram, 
P- 155 . 

124. For the coins of Visudeva II carrying "Siva with bull" 
and a four-pronged symbol on the reverse, see J. M. 
Rosenfield, op. tit., pi. XI, nos. 220-221; NC, 1893, 
pi. VllI, no. 13, etc. (For the coins of Visudeva II bear¬ 
ing inter alia "Siva with bull” device and the nandipada 
and four-pronged symbols, see KG, pi. VHT, nos. l8f; 
pi. VHIA, nos. l8f.) For a specimen of the coins of 
Visudeva n showing "enthroned Ardokhsho” on the 
reverse, see KG, pi. VIII, no. 3 ; pi. VTHA, no. 3. 
The legend on this piece can be deciphered as (I) 
SHAONANOSHAO) (BA) (VII) ZODEO KO(SHA)NO. 

124a. NC, 1893, p. 116; ASI, AR, 1915-16, pt. I, p. 19; 1933-34, 
p. 143 ; X9IZ-12, p. 109. 

125. Some copper coins have on the obverse an enthroned 
king holding a diadem in his right hand and crowning 
himself with another diadem in the left hand. The 
legend on the obverse is Vasu written in the Brihmi 
script. On the reverse appear an enthroned goddess 
holding a wreath and a cornucopia, and a four pronged 
symbol (NC, 1947, p. 51 ; Taxila, vol. II, p. 821, no. 269; 
I. M. Rosenfield, op. cit, pi. XII. no 247). 

These coins may be related to Kushina specie on 
account of similarities between their respective types 
and symbols. However, since they have no Bactrian 
legend—almost a characteristic of Kushina coins from some¬ 
time of the reign of Kanishka I—it is doubtful whether 
they belong to the Imperial Kushina family. They 
were probably issued by some person called Vasu. 
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who had carved out a territory (or himself from parts 
of the Kushana empire. The copper coins with the 
name of V'asu on one side and the simitar four-pronged 
symbol on the other (.VC, 1892, pi. XXV, no.l) may be 
ascribed to the same ruler. If he cau be identified with 
Vasu of some gold coins of Kanishka Ill and also of V&su- 
deva II, it may be said that this Vasu served first under 
Kanishka 111 and then under V&sudeva 11 . hater Vasu 
became independent and began to issue copper coins 
carrying only his name, though probably continued to 
mint the types of his former overlords. These Vasu 
coins show barbarous copies of Greek letters {ibid., 
1893. PL VIII, nos. 5-6). 

Many debased copper pieces, bearing the name of 
V&sudeva and displaying “Siva with bull" as the reverse 
device (Taxila, vol. 1 , p. 73, ;vol. II, p. 788), might have 
been later imitations, minted after the downfallof the house 
of Kanishka I. Several coins having one of the reverse 
types (enthroned goddess) of Kanishka 111 or of V&su¬ 
deva U are very badly executed {ibid., vol. II, p. 8ai ; 
vol. Ill, pi. 243, no. 268). They also might have been 
struck after the end of the Kush&pa empire. 

Either corrupt or no legend at all appears on certain 
copper coins, which display a standing royal figure offering 
incense over an altar (and sometimes also show an isolated 
Brfihml letter) on the obverse and bear an enthroned 
goddess (Ardokhsho ?) holding a fillet and a cornucopia 
on the reverse {PMC, vol. I, p. 210 ; pi. XIX, no. 228 ; 
.VC, 1892, pi. XIV, no. 13). These devices might have 
been imitations of coin-types of Kanishka IH or 
V&sudeva II (or of even V&sudeva I) {Taxila, vol. 

n, p. 185). 

126. Sometimes Kanishk a III and V&sudeva II are grouped 
under a separate class called that of the Later KushApas 
(NC, 1893, pp. Il2f; A 1 U, p. 151). R. Ghirshman 
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observes that "toutes les sources indiennes que parlent 
des Tukhiras (qui sont des Kouchans) insistent uni- 
form&ment sur le nombre quator/e de leurs rois”. He 
believes that this number "fourteen” means fourteen 
kings of the four Kushana families. The members 
of the first dynasty were Herafis, Kujula and V'ima, 
those of the second were Huvishka (the grandfather 
of Kanishka), V&sishka (the father of Kanishka), Ka¬ 
nishka, Huvishka and V&sudeva, those of the third 
were V&sudeva II. Kanishka II and V&sudeva III, and 
those of the fourth were Kidara, Plro and Varahran 
(Begram, pp. 164-165). 

The Kadphises rulers and the members of the house 
of Kanishka I belonged, as shown above, to one and 
the same family (see above pp. 61-62). We have no 
real evidence to prove that the grandfather and father 
of Kanishka I were called respectively as Huvishka 
and V&sishka (KG. pp. 49-50 and 56!). There is also no 
necessity, at least in the present state of our knowledge, 
to dissociate the house of Kanishka I from the family 
of Visudeva II and Kanishka II (really III) (ibid., 
pp. 8of). It is also doubtful whether Kidfira was a 
genuine Yfieh-chih or a Kushana ruler (ibid., p. 92, 
f.n. 1). These considerations do not allow us either 
to include Kanishka III and YSsudeva II in a group 
separate from that of Kanishka X, or to accept R. Ghirsh- 
man's interpretation of the Indian evidence (Puranic 
source) cited by him. 

A. D. H. Bivar has attempted to ascribe the coins of Ka¬ 
nishka III to a Mu run da Kanishka (III). He explains the 
term Mururtfa, meaning "lord", as atitleof the Kushana 
emperor Kanishka I, and assumes that it denoted also 
the Kushina settlers on the upper Ganges. He connects 
Kanishka HI with that section of the Murundas whom 
Ptolemy locates to the east of the Ganges (JNSI, 1956, 
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voJ. xvm, pp. 37-39). Even if we accept A.D.H. 
Bivar's interpretation of the term Murupda, there is no 
reason to place Kanishka III (only) to the east of the 
Ganges. For his coins are mainly found in thenorth-western 
region of the Indian subcontinent and its borderlands 
( NC, 1893, p. 116) and are attributable to mints to the 
west of that river. The impression of his seal has been 
discovered in a place also in the north-western region 
of the subcontinent. A. D. H. Bivar himself has in one 
place supported the view that Kanishka IU may have 
been the son of Visudeva (1), and has even admitted 
the possibility of Kanishka Ill's occupation of a 
“northern mint" for some time ( JNSI, 1956, vol. 
XVm.pp. 39-40). 

126a. I A, 1908, vol. XXXVII, pp. 23f and pi. 

137. TP, 1905, s. II. vol. VI, p. 519 ; PDK, p. 371. 

128. P’ei Sung-chih's commentary on the San-kuo chih, 
section concerning the Wei-chih, ch. 30 ; TP, 1905, s. H, 
vol. VI, p. 529. 

129. Pei Sung-chih's commentary on the Sanrkuo chih, 
section concerning the Wei-chih, ch. 30, p. 29b ; 
TP, 1905, s. II, vol. VI, pp. 538-539. A passage of the 
Wet-lUeh places Sha-ch'i or S&keta, which was near 
Ayodhyi in U. P., outside T'ien-chu. This passage 
was based on a statement in the Hou Honshu 
(ch. 118, p. 10b). But another section of the 
Wei-lileh includes Un-eul or LumbinI, in the NepB- 
lese Tarai, in T'ien-chu (TP. 1905, s. II, vol. VI, p. 539). 
This suggests that by the date of the composition of the 
the Wci-lQeh the connotation of the term T'ien-chu 
or Shen-Tu bad widened considerably. 

130. See also TP, 1905. s. II, vol. VI, p. 529, f.n. 6; 
and p. 539. f.n. I. 

* 3 *. Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

132. JNSI, 1958. voL XX, pp. 107 and 170. The British 
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Museum coins were examined by myself and Mr. K, 
Howse. 

133. It may be pointed out that one copper coin of Kanishka, 
having the enthroned Ardokhsho on the reverse, 
bears a four-pronged symbol comparable with 
similar symbols occurring on coins of Kanishka I 
(CCGSK, pi. XXVI, nos. 1,4, 10, 14, etc.). This 
piece may be attributed to Kanishka I (KG, p. 113, 
n. 281). It is now in the British Museum. (See also 
above n. 125.) 

134 - Sitiungsberichte dtr Osterreichischen Akademie itr 
Wits enschafton, Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1965 (1966), pp. 291! ; 
DGIHBI, vol. n, pp. 308 and 312-313. 

135. DGIHBI, vol. in, pi. I, no. x6 ; pi. VIH, nos. 1-4. The 
coin in Oxford belong to the cabinet of the Ashmolean 
Museum. 

136. Ibid., pi. Vm, nos. 2-4. 

137. Ibid., no. I. 

138. KD, p. 120, n. 2. 

139. Sarhpupa, Bulletin of Museums and Archaeology in 
U. P„ 1969, no. 4, p. 27. 

140. Fig. 12 of the plates facing Sarhpupa, 1969, no. 4, p. 30, 

141. Ibid. 

142. JNSI, 1972, vol. XXXIV, pi. I, no. 5. 

143. See the form of the letter B on a coin carrying the name 
of Bazodeo published in CCGSK, pi. XXIX, no. 13. In 
this connection see also Iranica Antigua, 1961, vol, I, 
pp. 101 and 103. 

144. For an example see NC, 1892, pi. XIV, no. F. 

145. Ibid., 1893, pi. Vm, nos. if. 

146. One gold piece (NC, 1893, pi. vm, no. 3) or perhaps two 
gold coins (ibid., nos. 3 and 4), published by A. Cunning¬ 
ham, may be ascribed to Bazeahko. Two of the gold 
coins of this ruler published by R. G6bl (op. til., vol. HI, 
pi. vm, nos. 3 and 4) are probably identical with those 
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published as no. 2 of pi. VIII and no. 7 of pi. VI 
in KG. 

147. Note the forms Kaneskko referring to Kanishka, Bazodeo 
referring to I'dsudna, and Bitago referring to ViUkha. 
All these forms appear in Kushapa coin-legends. 

148. NC, 1893, pi. vm. nos. 6f ; pi. IX, nos. if ; p. 121. 

149. Ibid. ; see particularly pL IX. no. 4. 

150. Ibid., pi. VUI, nos. 1, 2,13, 15, etc. 

151. Ibid., pi. IX. nos. if. 

152. See KG, pi. V, no. 3 ; pi. VI, no. .1 ; pl.VIA, no 1 ; 
pi. Vm, no, 3 ; pL VIDA, no. 3. 

153. It should be admitted that isolated Kharosh|h! letters 
do not occur on "king : Ardokhsho” coins of Kanishka 
m and Visudeva II. 

154. NC , 1893. p. xai. 

155. KG, pp. 8jf. The legend on Visudeva ITa coins carrying 
Siva and bull and the nondipada symbol starts at 7 o'clock, 
as on coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and most of the coins 
of Vasudeva I. On the other hapd, the legend on Vlsu- 
deva II's coins, bearing the same deity and his mount, but 
not the nandipada symbol, begins at I o'clock, as on some 

' . coins of Visudeva I, and on all coins of Kanishka III. 
The two classes of coins of Vasudeva II might have been 
products of two distinct mints and/or might have been 
meant for circulation in two different areas. The coins 
with the nandipada symbol might base been minted for 
the western part of Kush&nshahr. 

156. It is obvious from the above line of reasoning that Bazeshko/ 
Vi$ishka cannot be identified with Vasishka, who is not 
known to have ruled after the year 28 of the era of Kanishka 
I (see above pp. 92-93). Since no evidence suggests the 
rule of Bazeshko (Vasishka) of coins to the east of the Pun¬ 
jab area, he cannot be considered to have been the same as 

. Vaekushdpa, mentioned in a record of the year 2a found at 

Banabi, M. P, (see above p. 6a), even if the name Korka- 
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shdna is interpreted as a corruption of the expression Vi- 
sishka Kushina [ibid.) and the year 22 is taken to refer, as 
it is sometimes done, to the second century of the Kushipa 
era or to a reckoning beginning after the first century 
of the Kanishka era (The Scythian Period, pp. 312-314 ; 
J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit..pp. 57, 113, 272 and 295,f.n. 22 ; 
etc. See also KG, p. 117). 

157. This inference militates against R. Gobi's theory dating 
Bazeshko before Kanishka III and Visudeva IV (Gobi's 
Visudeva m) ,( Sitssengsberichte der 6 sterreichischm 
der Akademie der Wissms chajten, Phil. Hist.Klasse, 196$ 
(1966), p. 291 and pi. I). 

158. KG, pp. 7! and 19. 

159. Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

We have already noted that HUidstn, placed by the 
Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of ShipQr I outside Kushin- 
shahr, was earlier a part of the Kushina empire. Hndstn 
or India of the Naqsb-i-Rustam epigraph denoted a terri¬ 
tory including the lower Indus region (section C). The 
lower Indus country was conquered by V'ima, and was 
probably under the Kushinas till sometime of the reign of 
Visudeva I (section AIV). It was brought under the inde¬ 
pendent rule of Rudradiman I, the grandson of Chashtana, 
by November-December, *.D. 149-30 (section A IV). 
It was probably conquered by the Sasanids from the Wes¬ 
tern Ksliatrapas. 

The Naqsh-i-Rustam record places Twgm-also called 
Tourene, Twrgstn and Twrstn—within the empire of Shi- 
pOrl. We have shown elsewhere that this territory includ¬ 
ed thejbalawan and Las Bela districts of Baluchistan 
(in present Pakistan) (B. N. Mukherjee, The Piradas, 
PP- 47-48). 

It has been admitted that the form Tveyr, probably pro¬ 
nounced as Tu{y)r, may be traced from the same source 
from which we can derive the name Tokhar(ot) or Tochar[i) 
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(BSOAS, 1937-39, vol. IX, pp. J53f). Hence Tvyrn— 
Twgm <Twgr+in may denote ' the Tochari” or "of the 
Tochari”. The name Twgr can indeed be noticed on seve¬ 
ral coins attributed to the Tochari (Revut Numismatiqut, 
1910, pi. Ill, no. 2). As it has already been noted, the 
Tokharoi or Tochari of the classical and the TukhAras of 
the Indian sources were identical with or closely related to 
the Ytieb-chih (KG, pp. 23f). If this was so, the tracts of 
Jhalawan and Las Bela were known by the name of the 
Tochari-Yiieh-chih at least in c. a.d. 262, the date of the 
composition of the Naqsb-i-Rustam record (BSOAS, 1937- 
39, vol. IX, p. 845). 

A country can be named after a people only when they 
have been for some time numerically preponderant or poli¬ 
tically dominant there. Hence it seems that the Tochari- 
Yileh-chih became active in the area in question well before 
a.d. 262. Moreover, A 1 Tabari records the existence of 
the TQrAn (Turan) country (identifiable with the territory of 
Twgm) at about the time of (or not long after) Ardashlr 1 ’s 
victory over ArdawAn (Artabanus V) in c. A.D. 224 (for 
references see B. N. Mukherjee, The Pdradas, p. 76, nn. 99, 
100, and 101). The activities of the Tochari-Yueb-chih in 
the region concerned might have begun even well before 
this date. 

We hove suggested elsewhere that the habitat of the 
PAradas mentioned by the author of the Periplus included 
the Las Bela district. The probable dates of the Ptriplus 
and the Naqsh-i-Rustam records suggest its transfer from 
the PArada territory to the Twgm country (ibid., pp. 47-48). 

Commercial considerations might have been among 
the forces prompting the Yiieh-chih activities in the region 
concerned, which produced such important marketable 
commodities like nard and bdellium (see ibid., p. 76, n. 102 
for references). However, if the Yiieh-chih dominance in 
Twgm implies its inclusion in the KushApa empire, then 
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such an implication was lost before the final dissolution of 
the latter. For Al-Tabari refers to a king of Tfirln, and 
also to a Rushan monarch as offering su bmissi on to Arda. 
shir (I) (TArikh al-rusul Wa'l-muluk, edition of M. J. de 
Gceje, p. 819). 

160. In the J 4 mi‘u-t taw Arikh, in which the account of India is 
based on Al-Blrflni’s Tabqiq-i-Hmd, one Kanak is noted as 
the last king of this family (H. M. Elliot and J. Dowaon. 
History of India os Told by its Own Historians, vol. n] 
p. 403). This is evidently wrong, for intbe original Ta(iqfq-i- 
Himd itself Kanak (or Kanik) has been connected with 
the Turkish ShAhi dynasty of Kabul, and LagatQrmAn is 
stated to be the last monarch of that family (ibid., pp. 10- 
12 ; E. Sacbau, Albtruni's India, vol. II, pp. 11-13). 

Kanik or Kanak, described by Al-Blrflnl as the buil¬ 
der of the vihira of PuruxhavAr, may be identified 
with Kanishka I (KG, p. 106, n. 186). It is, however, not 
possible to accept, in the absence of a definitely reliable and 
corroborative evidence, the statement regarding the connec¬ 
tion of Kanik or Kanak ( = Kanishka I) with the tui,; 
family of Kabul (H. M. Elliot andj. Dowson, op.cit., 
vol. II, pp. 10-12 ; Tatob/ri-Hind, edited by E. Sachau. 
cb. 49, pp. 207-208. See also KG, p. 120, n. 2). 

For the identical reason we do not accept Wu-K'ung s 
statement that King Jou-lo-che (or-sai or-li) of the 
•city of GandhAra was a descendant of Chi-ni-cha (=Ka- 
nishlcal) (JA, 1895, s. IX, vol. VI, p. 356 ;KD,p. 44, n .9a). 

Firishta refers to certain persons, whose names or 
titles (Basdto, Kishan and Kaid rdf) perhaps bear some 
superficial resemblance to those of a few KushApa kings 
'/dsudeva, Kanishka and Kadapha (?)]. However, Fi- 
rishta’s account of Basdeo, etc. (H. M. Elliot and J. Dow¬ 
son, op. cit., vol. VI. pp. 539 - 555 ), are so much different 
from the known history of the KushApas that it is im¬ 
possible to utilise it for >ur purpose. 

1* 
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We cannot connect the group of Kanishka I with that 
of KidSra (NS, no. XL VII, pp. 23f; KG. p. 9*. ”■ *)• Nor 
can we guess the exact relationship of the house of Ka- 
.nishka I with those Kushanas (Yiieh-cfcih, Bactrians) who 
might have survived in the days of the Sossanid supremacy 
(Ammianus Marcellianus, Res Gestae, XVI, XVII, 9, 3 and 
XIX, 2, 3 ; Scrip lores Historian Augusta*, Valerian, IV, 2 ; 
Cheng i Commentary on the SC, ch. 123, p. 3 ! Ma- 
mtrims Panegyrious Genethliacus Me ximiano Augvslo Die- 
tus ; Faustos, blc. V, chs. 3 and 37 ; Eronskakr.p. 36, f. ns. 
2 and 5; E. Herrfeld, op. cit., p. 34; JAOS, 1945, 
vol. LXV, p. 75 ; etc.). 

An inscription on an image from Mathura, palaeogra- 
phically datable to the Kushipa age, refers to one Deva- 
putra Mighu (JNSI, 1961, vol. XXIII, p. 411). It is- 
not certain whether the title devaputra, known to have 
been used also by the Kushipas, indicates that Mighu 
belonged to the royal family of the Kushipas. In any 
case, there is nothing to suggest that he ever ascended 
the Kushlpa throne. Bazeshko definitely ruled for some 
time. He was also called a Kushina. This evidence, 
however, does not prove, as stated above, that he was a 
scion of the family of Kanishka I. Even if he was so, 
he never ruled over the Kushina empire (see above). 

Thus in the present state of our knowledge Visu- 
deva II should be taken as the last member of the family 
of Kanishka I, or at least as the last Kushina emperor. 
See also below n. 161. 

161 For different views about the genealogical list of the 
Kushipas after Visudeva I, see G. Bataille. " Note sur la 
Numismatique des Kouchans et des Kouchanshah 
Sassanides,"Ar«A«se, 1928, vol. V, pp. 25-27 ; L. Bachho- 
fer,"Herrscher und Mdnzen der Splten Kushinas", JA OS, 
1936, vol. LVI, pp. 430-439 : R - Ghirshman, Begram, 
pp. 162-164 1 and J.E. Van Lahuizen De Leeuw, The "Scy- 
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thian" Period, pp. 306-307. R. Gflbl, "Miinzprtgung", 
etc. ( cited above), pp. 2i6f. J. M. Rosenfield. 
op. at., pp. xilf.; etc. For critical appraisals of cer¬ 
tain theories of K. P. Jayaswal (JBORS, vol. VI, p. 17), 
S. Konow (India Antu/ua, pp. 194-295), B. N. Puri (India 
Under the Kushinas, pp. 69-70), etc., relating to Kushapa 
genealogy, see KG, pp. 116-117, nn. 3** and 324. 

R. Gobi and J. M. Rosenfield ascribe several gold 
coins bearing the name of Kaneshko Koahano, which 
carry "standing king sacrificing at an altar” and “Siva 
with bull” devices and have the obverse legend from 
I o'clock, to one Kanishka different from and later than 
Kanishka HI (Gobi's Kanishka II). Gfibl seems to be of 
the opinion that this ruler, whom be calls Kanishka HI 
(should be Kanishka IV, according to our scheme), 
ruled in the “southern" part of the Kushapa empire 
after Kanishka H (our Kanishka HI) and also 
Vasishka H ( Bazeshko of coin-legends) ( DGIHBI, 
vol. IH, pi. I, no. 18). J. M. Rosenfield thinks that 
these coins were struck by “the remnants of 
Kushlnshahr" north of the Hindu-Kush (op. oil., p. 112 ; 
pi. XU, no. 242). 

These coins can be typologically and, to some extent 
also, stylistically associated with several coins of Ka¬ 
nishka HI (NC, 1893, pi. VHI, nos. 17 and 18). It is, 
however, interesting to note that the upper garment of 
the royal figure seems to be a combination of an armour 
and a tunic and not just a tunic as we notice on the majo¬ 
rity of the coins of Kanishka IH. However, this innovation 
in dress might have been made by Kanishka HI himself. 
As a parallel example we may point out that coins of 
Huvisbka show him as wearing different types of head¬ 
dress. The coins concerned should, therefore, be 
ascribed, at least in the present state of our knowledge, 
to Kanishka IH. 
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Some scholars have suggested the historicity of one 
Kushapa Visudeva HI. R. D. Banerjee ascribed the gold 
coins bearing inter alia " standing Icing sacrificing at an 
altar” and "enthroned Ardokhsho" types and the Brlhrnl 
legend Visu [tie), to Vfisu (deva) HI. (JPASB, 1908, 
N.S.,voLIV, pp. 82 and 84). The legend should, however, 
be read as Vatu and not as Vdtu (NC , 1893, pi. VIII, 
no. 5). He is not referred to as a Kushapa in the coin- 
legend. So he himself might not have been at all a 
member of the royal Kushapa family (see Chapter Vm, 
Section C). 

R. Ghirshman attributes to one Vfisu deva III those gold 
coins of Bazodeo Koshano which bear inter alia “standing 
king sacrificing at an altar” and "Siva with bull" types 
and the nandipada and a four-pronged symbols [Btgram, 
p. 164, and f.n. X ; JOAS, 1930, pi. facing p. 429, nos. 2 
and 3). We have, however, already shown that the earliest 
pieces of this series of coins were struck by Visudeva II 
and that many of the later issues in this series might have 
been imitations (see above pp. 180-181). 

Some gold coins, which bear inter alia “Siva with 
bull” type on the reverse and Brihml letters and 
blundered legend in the Greek script, starting at either 
x o'clock or 7 o'clock and referring to Bazodeo Koshano 
on the obverse, show the royal figure on the obverse as 
wearing an armoured tunic (J. M. Rosenfield, op. dt., 
pi. XU, nos. 333-235). It has been suggested that this 
dress is a combination of the tunio worn by Kanishkam 
(Gobi's Kanishka II) and the armour of Visudeva I or H. 
Gobi considers these coins as issues of one Kushina 
Visudeva HI, a follower of Kanishka H (our Kanishka HI) 

(DGIHBI , vol. HI, pi. I, no. 19) in the “southern" part 
of the Kushipa empire after KanishkaH (sic), Visishka H 
(sic) and Kanishka (HI) (should be Kanishka IV according 
to our chronological scheme), (ibid., vol. H, pi. I, 
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no. 19; R. Gobi, ” Miinzprigung”, etc. (cited 
above), p. 240). J. H. Rosenfield observes that the fabric 
and style of the royal image on these coins are related 
to those of the royal figure on the coins attributed by 
G6bl to his Kanishka HI. These pieces were minted. 
Rosenfield believes, by the "remnants of Kushanshahr” 
to the north of the Hindu-Kush (op. cil., p. 1x2). 

We have noted above that the coins ascribed by Gdbl 
to his Kanishka HI may well have been minted by his 
Kanishka H, i.e., our Kanishka HI. This ruler teed 
armoured tunic as his upper garment (NC, 1893, pi. VTH. 
nos. 17 and 18). The same kind of dress might have 
been used by his immediate successor Visudeva H. There 
is nothing surprising in the stylistic similarities between 
the two series of coins struck by two rulers, one succeeding 
the other, for circulation in one and the same area. At 
least their evidence do not warrant for the existence of 
another Kushina king called Visudeva HI. 

As we have noted above, there is no convincing 
evidence for the division of the Kushapa empire after 
Visudeva I and between Kanishka HI (Gobi's Kanishka 
H) and Visudeva H (see above n. 120). G6bl believes 
that Visudeva H reigned in the northern part and Ka- 
nishka H (our Kanishka HI) ruled in the southern part 
of the empire, and that the Kushina kings who dominated 
the "southern" region after Kanishka H (our Kanishka 
HI) were Visishka H (tie), Kanishka HI (should have 
been Kanishka IV according to our chronological scheme) 
and Visudeva HI. We have shown above that probably 
there was no Kushina ruler who can be called Kanishka 
IV (Gobi’s Kanishka HI) or Visudeva HI. 








CHAPTER VII 


Fall of the Empire 
A 

VXsudevaII seems to have been the last known ruler 
of the house of Kanishka I or at least the last of the 
known Kushana emperors (Chapter VI, sections C 
and D). As we have already noted, he may be 
identified with the Great Yiieh-chih monarch Po- 
t’iao, 1 who sent an envoy to the Wei court in aj>. 
230. According to the San-Kuo chih, Po-t'iao was 
made (=given the honorary title of) "king of the 
Great Yiieh-chih (who shows) affection towards the 
Wei"* 

It appears that Visudeva II (Po-t'iao) was ruling 
at a time when Ardashir I was gradually asserting 
the supremacy of his Sasanian family over Persia 
and neighbouring regions, after ousting Ardawan or 
the Arsacid emperor Artabanus V in a.d. 226 or 
perhaps in A.d. 224.* Ardashir (I), however, faced 
a redoubtable opponent in the Armenian ruler Chos- 
roes I, who, with the help of the Roman empire 
and some other forces, initially scored some success 
against him. 4 According to the Patmut'ium Hayoc’ 
of Moses of Chorene, Chosroes then sent envoys to 
the relatives of "theParthians and Pahlavs” and "to 
all the troops of the country of the Kushans."* 
"Then came to him some of his messengers who had 


gone to the most honourable nation, residing in 
the centre of the countries, at Bahl itself; they 
brought him the news that "his kinsman Vehsac an, 
with his clan Karen Pahlav, had not submitted to 
Artas’ir (Ardashir); he responds to your appeal and 
is making way to you.”* 

The facts that the Kushanas were among the 
powers approached by Chosroes for help and that 
Bahl or Balkh was a part of the Kushana territory* 
should allow us to interpret the evidence of Mose6 as 
suggesting that Chosroes I made an alliance with the 
Kushanas against Ardashir I. This was only a natu¬ 
ral alliance, as the growing power of the Sasanids 
must have spelt danger to the Kushana empire as 
well as Armenia. 

Ardashir I was, however, successful in extermina¬ 
ting one of the allies of Chosroes, viz., the house of 
Karen Pahlav. Only a child of this family escaped 
the massacre and found refuge with the Kushapas. 
7 his must have enraged Ardashir, whose attempts 
to get hold of the child proved futile. 4 

In the light of the above Armenian evidence re¬ 
garding the inimical relation of Ardashir I with Ar¬ 
menia and the Kushanas, the San-kuo chih's state¬ 
ment about an envoy sent by the Great Yiieh-chih 
(Kushanas) to the Wei court in a.d. 230, assumes 
significance. The reigning Kushana monarch might 
have solicited the Chinese help in solving the inter¬ 
national crisis. Such a hypothesis receives support 
from the Patmut'ium (History of D&ron) by Zenab, 
which states that king of the Cens (Djens) (i.e., Chi- 
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nese)' intervened in the quarrel between Persia and 
Chosroes, the king of Armenia, "but could not tame 
his resentment or (teas not able) to bring (or make) 
peace." 1 * (Italics ours). 

The struggle between Chosroes I and Ardashlr I 
continued for a considerable period until the latter 
was able to get the former killed treacherously by a 
person called Anag. u 

It is not clear as to what extent the Kush&nas 
were committed to the struggle between the Sasa- 
nids and Armenia. Nevertheless, it may be assumed 
that for the Kushanas the quarrel resulted in making 
Ardashlr their avowed enemy. 

Al-Tabari refers to Ardashlr (I)’s conquest of in¬ 
ter alia Armenia and his expeditions to some places 
and theu states that “he marched back from the 
Sawad to Istakhr, from there first to Sagistan, then 
to Gurg&n, then to Abarshahr, Merv, Balkh and 
KhwArizm, to the farthest boundaries of the provin¬ 
ces of Khorasan, whereupon he returned to Merv. 

.He returned from Merv to Pars and settled in 

Gor. Then envoys of the king of the Kushan, of 
the kings of Ttir 4 n and Makr&n came to him with 
declarations of their submission." 1 * 

As Balkh was in the Kushana territory, Arda- 
shir I might have made a plundering raid into the 
Kushina empire sometime after conquering Arme¬ 
nia. 1 * This expedition probably shook the Ku¬ 
shana empire, the lord of which hastened to offer 
submission. Thus ended the existence of the inde¬ 
pendent Kushana empire. 
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As it appears from the sources quoted above, the 
Kushana monarch submitted to the Sasanian sove¬ 
reign Ardashlr I some time after A.D. 224 or 226, in 
which year Ardashlr ousted Artabanus V. The Ku¬ 
shana king Vasudeva II might have begun to ack¬ 
nowledge the supremacy of the Sasanids even after 
he had sent his embassy to China in a.d. 230. On 
the other hand, this incident must have taken place 
(in or) before the early part of a.d. 242, when 
Ardashir's son and successor Shapur I assumed the 
full royal office and ascended the Sasanid throne. 11 

B 

The evidence of Al-Tabari, however, does not 
prove that any part of the Kushana empire was 
annexed to the territory directly ruled by the Sasa- 
nids during the period of Ardashlr I. Such a rule 
in at least a part of the Kushana dominions lying 
contiguous to the Sasanid kingdom is suggested by a 
series of bronze coins struck by Shapflr I, as a Ku- 
shanashah, evidently when he was ruling as his 
father's representative in at least an area of the Ku¬ 
shana country. 1 * 

We must still admit that in some parts of the erst¬ 
while Kushana empire situated far from the heart of 
the Sasanid dominions, the Kushana royal family 
and high Kushana officials might have continued to 
rule while acknowledging nominal suzerainty of the 
Sasanids. 15 * It is reasonable to assume that they 
were not averse to doing mischief to the Sasanid 
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empire. At least there are indications that Sh&p&r I 
.had to face trouble in the east. 1 * 

It appears from an evidence of Al-Tabari that in 
the eleventh year of ShApttr (I)'s reign (i.e., a.d. 252/ 
53), certain events in Khorasan compelled him to 
raise the seige of Nisibis, in order to go there in per¬ 
son. 17 A Manichaean text from Chinese Turkestan 
perhaps alludes in a garbled form to uncertain con¬ 
ditions in the area near a "border post of Kush an" 
(=Kush ana country) when Mani, a contemporary 
of ShApilr I, sent his disciple Ammo to Abarshahr. 1 * 
The Scriptores Historiae Augustae refers to Sapor 
(i.e., Shapur I) as sending letters to different vassals 
and princes announcing his success against the 
Roman emperor Valerian, and further states that 
"the Bactrians, the Hiberians, the Albanians, and the 
Tauroscythians refused to receive Sapor’s letters and 
wrote to Roman commanders, promising aid for the 
liberation of Valerian from his captivity." 1 * The 
Bactrians of this passage may well mean the Ku- 
shAnas or chiefs of the erstwhile Kush Ana empire.** 

A gold coin (no. 8716) in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Banaras, displays the king at altar on the 
obverse, and Oesho with bull on the reverse. The 
nandipada symbol occurs on the obverse and a four 
pronged symbol on the reverse. The obverse le¬ 
gend, which starts at 7 o’clock, can be read as {Ska) 
aonano Shao Ba(z)odeo Kosha(no). 

The coin, which is well executed, seems to be a 
product of a genuine Kush ana mint during the pe¬ 
riod of a KushAna monarch called Bazodeo or VAsu- 


•deva. The starting point of the legend and the 
appearance of both the nandipada symbol and the 
four-pronged symbol on this piece relate it to the 
coins of VAsudeva II with identical obverse and re¬ 
verse devices, 11 which served as the prototypes for 
the imitations of his coinage and also for the 
KushAno-Sasanian gold coins (see above p. 182). 
So the specie in question, issued probably by VAsu¬ 
deva II, was minted in or for an area where later 
KushAno-Sasanian gold coins came into circulation. 
It is interesting to note that the king on this coin 
does not wear one of the head-dresses usually worn 
by the KushAna monarchs.** He is adorned with a 
head-gear comparable with the crown peculiar to 
the Sasanian emperor ShApOr 1 .* 

This coin thus poses a problem. A possible so¬ 
lution to this riddle can, however, be found with the 
help of the known facts about the KushAno-Sasa¬ 
nian relationship. 

As noted above, the Imperial KushAnas sub¬ 
mitted to the Sasanian monarch Ardashlr I some¬ 
time before c. a.d. 242, when his son and successor 
ShApQr I ascended the throne. It has already been 
suggested that VAsudeva II was the Kushana ruler 
who submitted to Ardashlr I. He might have conti¬ 
nued to swear allegiance to the Sasanids during the 
reign of ShApur I. But the coin itself cannot be 
taken to suggest his vassalage. For a vassal could 
hardly be allowed to use his master’s crown. It is, 
therefore, better to assume that the coin indicates 
an attempt on the part of the Kush Ana king VAsu- 
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deva II to defy the authority of the Sasanid emperor 
in a region where the Kushano-Sasanian gold specie 
later came into circulation. The area in question 
should have been in Kushanshahr up to Peshawar, 
which, according to the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription, 
was annexed to the empire of Shapflr I. 

These data give us the impression that even du¬ 
ring the reign of Sh&pOr I certain scions of the royal 
Kushana family and/or some chiefs of the erstwhile 
Kushana empire, ethnically related or unrelated to 
the Kushanas, tried to create trouble in or near the 
Sasanian empire. However, when the draft of 
Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of Sh&pur I was drawn 
up in c. a.d. 262,** the whole of the Kushana country 
as defined in that record was apparently under his 
firm control. 1 * This epigraph, as we have already 
shown, seems to include within the Kushana country 
(Kwshnhshtr or Kouseneon ethnos) the whole area 
lying between Mrgw (Merv), Hryw (Herat), Skstn 
(Seistan), Twgrn, Mkwm and P’rtn (all three to be 
placed in Baluchistan), Hndstn or India (including 
the lower Indus country), Pshkbwr or Paskibouron 
(Peshawar), and the frontiers of K’ash (Kashgarh), 
Swgd(Sogdiana), and Sh'sh (’st’n) (Tashkent) 11 (Chap¬ 
ter V, n. 193). 

Thus by c. A.D. 262 the greater part of the Ku¬ 
shana territory was annexed to the Sasanian empire. 17 
The imitations of the Vasudeva II coinage with the 
nandipada symbol might have been made by unoffi¬ 
cial sources between the date of the establishment of 
Sasanian rule over an area of the Kushana empire. 
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during the reign of Ardashir, and that of the intro¬ 
duction of Kushano-Sasanian gold' coins, modelled 
on the Vasudeva n coinage. The series of Kushano- 
Sasanian gold specie was begun by Hormizd I Ku- 
shanshah some time after his father Sh&pOr I had 
established his firm control over Kushanshahr up to 
Peshawar. 11 The initial date of this series may be 
placed sometime in or after a.d. 262 and before c. 
a j>. 272 or 273. 1 * 


0 

Situation was not much better for the Kushanas 
to the east of Peshawar during the period between 
their de-jure submission to the Sasanids and the esta¬ 
blishment of firm control of Sh&pOr I over Kush&n- 
shahr up to Peshawar in or before a.d. 262. We 
have already suggested the rule of Vasudeva H in in¬ 
ter alia the area to the east of Peshawar, the Punjab 
and also perhaps in the Mathura region (Chapter VI, 
section C). If the expression Maharaja Rdjdtirdja 
in a Mathura epigraph of the year 299 indicates a 
Kushana monarch, and if this year can be ascribed 
to the era of 58 b.c., then Kushana Vasudeva H, 
who might have been ruling in A.D. 230 and who 
imitated the crown of Shapur I in one of his coin¬ 
devices, could have been the king alluded to in the 
Mathura inscription (ibid.). This inference suggests 
that V4sudeva H was still ruling in the year 299 or 
a.d. 241-42. Up to the time he imitated Shipiir I’s 
head-dress in one of his coin-types, ascribable to an 
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area to the west of Peshawar, Vasudeva II could 
have been in possession, although as a Sasanianvassal, 
not only a part of that region but also a stretch of 
territory to its east up to the locality of Mathura. 
But it is not clear whether Vasudeva II continued to 
rule, as a Sasanian vassal or as an independent ruler, 
to the east of Peshawar even after Kushanshahr to 
the west of it was finally and firmly annexed to the 
empire of Shapflr I. Even if Vasudeva II was then 
able to re-establish his independence in a territory to 
the east of Peshawar, he Jjecame the king of a small 
independent kingdom, and was not again the sovereign 
of a vast Kushana empire. 

The Kushana territory to the east of Peshawar fell 
into pieces during or immediately after the rule of 
Vasudeva II. We have already noted that Bazeshko 
(or V&sishka II), who flourished after Vasudeva II 
and might or might have been a genuine Kushana 
king, ruled only in the Punjab area of the Indian 
subcontinent (Chapter VI, section D). 

There are indications that not even the whole of 
that region was controlled by Bazeshko alone. Some 
copper coins bear on the obverse an enthroned king 
holding a diademed fillet in his right hand and 
crowning himself with another diademed fillet held 
in the left hand. The legend on the obverse is Vasu, 
written in the Brahml script. On the reverse appear 
an enthroned goddess (Ardokhsho), holding a fillet 
or a wreath and a cornucopia, and a four-pronged 
symbol.* 0 These coins may be related to the Ku- 
shftna specie on account of similarities between their 


respective types and symbols. However, since they 
have no Bactrian legend—a characteristic of the 
regular Kushana coinage from sometime in the reign 
of Kanishka I—we cannot confidently assign them to 
the Imperial Kushana family. They were struck pro¬ 
bably by a person called Paw, who had carved out 
for himself a territory from the Kushana empire. 

If Vasu can be identified with Vasu, whose name 
occurs probably as a subordinate ruler on certain 
coins of Kanishka III and Vasudeva II, bearing en¬ 
throned Ardokhsho on the reverse,* 1 it may be sup¬ 
posed that Vasu first served under Kanishka III and 
then under V&sudeva II. Since these specie of Ka¬ 
nishka III and Vasudeva II are ascribable to the Pun¬ 
jab area, Vasu probably served them somewhere in 
that region. Later he became independent there, as 
suggested by his above noted coins. The act of 
crowning himself a diademed fillet, one of the marks 
of sovereignty, indicates assumption of independence 
by Vasu. The appearance of enthroned Ardokhsho 
on these pieces points to their circulation in or 
near the area where coins of Kanishka III and Vasu¬ 
deva II with the same reverse device had been in 
circulation. 

Some copper coins bear the name of Vasu on one 
side and a four-pronged symbol on the other.** These 
may also be ascribed to the ruler in question. 

Along with these classes of coins we should also 
take notice of several pieces, closely imitating "king 
at altar : enthroned Ardokhsho holding a cornu¬ 
copia and a fillet” coins of Kanishka III and VSsu- 
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deva II. These coins were struck by the families of 
Vasu (probably the same as Vasu noted in the last 
three paragraphs), Shaka, Shilada, Mahi, Gadahara 
and Kush(ana) (?).** As these coins have mostly 
been found in the northern Punjab area of the Indian 
subcontinent,** these ruling dynasties may be con¬ 
sidered as the successors of the Imperial Kushanas in 
that region. The first Sasanian intrusion in the terri¬ 
tory of the Punjab is perhaps indicated by a British 
Museum piece, showing on the reverse an enthroned 
Ardokhsho holding a cornucopia and a crown look¬ 
ing like those worn by rulers on the above coins, and 
displaying on the obverse a male figure at an altar 
wearing a head-dress recognisable as that ofVarahranl 
Kush&nsh&h (c. a.d. 272 or 273 to 273 or 274).** 

D 

The sources discussed in section C indicate the 
successors of the Imperial Kushanas in the north¬ 
ern and the western regions of the Punjab area of 
the Indian subcontinent. There are also certain 
data which may be of help in determining their 
successors in the territories further east. 

Several large copper coins, carrying on one side 
a male figure (Siva) and on the other devices mostly 
resembling those on the known Kuninda specie, are 
attributed to the Kuninda tribe.** The module 
of these pieces is influenced by Kushana copper 
coins.* 7 The palaeographic features of the legends 
on these coins may perhaps date them to the end of 
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the 2nd century or rather to the 3rd century A.n.* 8 
The distribution of these and other Kuninda pieces 
suggests, as we have noted above, that theKunindas 
occupied (or lived at different times in different areas 
of) the territory between the upper courses of the 
Beas and the Sutlej, the land at the foot of the Siwalik 
hills between the Jumna and the Sutlej and the 
Garhwal district and some other parts of the Kumaon 
Division.** Thus the habitat of Kunindas included 
in one single period or at different times parts of the 
northern areas of Indian Punjab, southern areas of 
Himachal Pradesh, northern region of Haryana 
and northernmost division of U. P.*° These regions 
or parts thereof might liave been, as suggested above, 
under the Kushanas till the closing decades of the 
Kushana empire (see above pp. 198-199, n. 20). It is 
not impossible that in those territories or in parts 
thereof they resumed stricking of coins when evil 
days befell the Kushana empire. 41 

The archaeological materials, including epigraphs, 
discovered at the Asvamedha sites at Jagatgram 
(not far from Dehra Dun, U.P.) indicate the perfor¬ 
mance at that site of at least four Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fices by a king of Yugafailacalled Silavarman. 4 * As 
palaeographicallv the records may be assigned to 
the second half of the 3rd century A.n ., 43 there is a 
possibility of the sacrifices having been performed 
immediately after the fall of the Kushanas. 

The evidence of the Kushana rule in the regions 
further south is perhaps suggested by two inscrip¬ 
tions from the locality of Ramnagar (ancient Ahi- 
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chchhatra) in the Bareilly district of U.P. One of 
them is dated in the year 32 (of the Kanishka Era) 
and the other in the year 74 (of the same reckoning) 
(see above p. 93 and p. 192, n. 3). Excavations con¬ 
ducted at one of the sites near Ramnagar have also 
furnished interesting information on the duration of 
Kushftna rule in that area. Strata VI and V have 
yielded coins of Panch&la (or rather North Panchala) 
and also some cast coins. Stratum IV is characte¬ 
rised by Kushana coins, "its last stage containing imi¬ 
tation Kushan coins as well”. Coins of Achyu 
occur in the earliest stage of stratum III 44 . It appears 
that the Kushanas succeeded the rulers of Panchala 
or North Panchfila in at least the Ahiehehhatra area, 
which was a part of ancient (Northern) Panchala 45 . 
The palaeographic features of the legends on the 
coins of the Panchala kings, whose name generally 
ended in -mitra, indicate that they ruled probably 
from about the 2nd century b.c. to the end of the 
1st century b.c . 45 However, the last date of their rule 
may be placed sometime in the 1st century a.d., if 
we consider the fact that there might have been no 
less than twenty-one rulers in the line in question. 47 
We should therefore believe, in the present state of 
our knowledge, that the Kushinas probably captured 
this region sometime in the 1st century a.d. 

The stratified evidence of these coins suggests that 
there was no very great interval between the end of the 
Kushana hegemony and the beginning of the rule of 
Achyu in the area concerned, and that during the in¬ 
terval imitations of Kushana coins were in circulation 
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there, with or without the connivance of the local suc¬ 
cessors of the Kushanas. It is interesting to note that 
Achyu has been confidently identified with Achyuta, 
one of the kings exterminated by Samudragupta 4 * 
sometime in or about the middle of the 4th century 
a.d. 45 Hence the Kushana rule in the Northern 
Panchala area, which could not have ended very long 
before the reign of Achyu, might have continued up 
to sometime in the closing decades of the Kushana 
empire or even till its downfall by sometime before 
c. A.D. 242. The Kushanas were succeeded in Nor¬ 
thern Pafichala either by one of the ancestors of Achyu 
or by a ruler or a few rulers who flourished sometime 
before the family of Achyu rose to power. 

The successors of the Kushanas in the central and 
southern parts of Indian Punjab and of Haryana can 
be determined with the help of numismatic and some 
other data. 

There are large Yaudheya pieces, showing the god 
Kartikeya on one side and a female deity on- the 
other. The obverse legend can be read as Yaudheya- 
ganasya jaya. M These pieces, which betray Ku¬ 
shana influence and are dated approximately to the 
3rd-4th century a.d., 41 have been found at or near 
Behat, Hansi, Kharkaudah, Sonpat, Jaijaivanti (Jind 
Tahsil of the Rohtak district), Garhwal, etc. 5 * 
Moulds for coins referring or alluding to their vic¬ 
tory have been found at Sunet near Ludhiana. 5 * The 
Yaudheyas, who had struck coins in some areas of 
Eastern Punjab and Haryana of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent before the, Christian Era, had to lie low during 
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the supremacy of the Indo-Greeks, the Scytlio-Par- 
thians and then the Kushonas. We have already 
suggested that the territory’ of the Yaudheyas of the 
Eastern Punjab area and Haryana was at least for some 
time within the Kushana empire (pp. 198-199, n. 20). 
A branch of the Yaudheyas became active perhaps in 
or near the dominions of Rudradaman I by aboutthe 
middle of the 2nd century a.d . 88 The coins noted 
above, which carry' the legend Yaudheya-gattasya 
jay a (victory of the Yaudheya republic), indicate the 
winning of independence by the Yaudheya tribe 
in a certain area which had been once under the 
Kush anas. 

Among the early leaders of this rejuvenescent tri¬ 
bal republic we may perhaps include Maharaja Maha- 
ksliatrapa Mahasenapati Indramitra and his succes¬ 
sor Maharaja Mahakshatrapa Senapati Indramitra- 
Nandavarman (s»c). 56 Their names have been no¬ 
ticed in a clay seal inscription found in the Hissar 
district. 68 The inscription may be palaeographically 
dated to about the 3rd century a.d . 67 

It is interesting to note that one Maharaja Maha¬ 
senapati of the Yaudheya republic is mentioned in 
an inscription found at Bijaygarh in the Bharatpur 
region of Rajasthan. 68 This record is perhaps palaeo¬ 
graphically datable to the second half of the 3rd cen¬ 
tury a.d. 6 * It’s evidence may allude to the exten¬ 
sion of the power of the Yaudheyas to, or to the exis¬ 
tence of one of their settlements in, the Bharatpur 
area sometime in or about the second half of the 3rd 
century' A.D. 


Bharatpur is not very far to the south-west of 
Mathura, one of the important cities in the Kushana 
empire. So this region could have been for some time 
inside the Kushana empire. If this was actually the 
case, the Yaudheyas probably succeeded the Ku- 
shanas in that area. 

Thus tlie Yaudheyas appear to have succeeded 
the Kushanas in the lower region of Eastern Punjab 
and Haryana of the Indian subcontinent and possibly 
also in the area of Bharatpur in North-Western 
Rajasthan. 80 

The Puranus refer to the rule of the seven (or 
nine) N&gat> at inter alia Mathura immediately before 
speaking of the rule of the Guptas at Prayaga, S4- 
keta, Magadha, etc* 1 It appears from the context 
the Naga hegemony in Mathura preceded or at least 
was partly contemporanious with the initial stage of 
the kingdom of the Guptas. 88 If Ganapatinaga, one 
of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta, 83 is identified 
with the chief of the same name whose coins have 
been found at inter alia Mathura, 88 the Imperial 
Guptas may be considered to have conquered Ma¬ 
thura from the Nagas. In any case, the find-spot 
of the Mathura pillar inscription dated in the reign 
of Chandragupta and in the year 61 of the (Gupta, 
Era 86 shows that the area concerned was annexed to 
the Gupta empire in or before a.d. (61-1-319/20) 
380-81. The rule of seven or nine N&gas in Mathura 
should be placed before that year. And since the 
known dates of many ruling families of North India 
give an average of nineteen years per reign, 88 the 
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Naga rule might liave commenced in Mathura by 
about the middle of the 3rd century A.D., if not in a 
still earlier period. Hence, the area concerned could 
have remained under the Kushanas up to about the 
middle of the 3rd century A.D.**“ This inference is in 
conformity with our suggestion that Yasudeva 11 
might have been ruling in Mathura in a year as late 
as A.D. 231-42 (see above pp. 237-238). It appears 
that in the Mathura area the Kushanas were succeeded 
by the NAgas. 

It is doubtful whether the Kushana rule existed 
much to the east and south-east of the Mathura area 
and of the Bareilly district region (ancient North 
Pafichala) during or after the reign of Yasudeva I 
or of HuVishka, or even of Vasishka. 07 The 
Kush Ana influence in parts of Rajasthan, M. P. and 
the Deccan should have been extinct by sometime 
of the reign of Yisudeva I M (see also above 
pp. 157-158). The eclipse of the Kushana influence 
in some other regions have already been indicated 
above in course of our discussions on the limits of 
the empire during the reigns of different successors 
of Kanishka I.** 

K 

The absence of an energetic ruler like Kanishka I 
and the difficulty of effecting direct control over far- 
flung eastern provinces might have encouraged a 
process of their gradual cessation from the empire. 
Even if such may have been the case, there is no evi¬ 


dence of any general or concerted revolt of the eas¬ 
tern territories against the Kushanas. The excava¬ 
tions conducted at sites to the east, north-east and 
south-east of the Mathura region, winch may have 
been once in the Kushana empire, do not indicate 
any violent end of the Kushana rule in those areas. 70 
The transition from the rule of the Kushanas to that 
of their successors in those territories seem to have 
been peaceful. It appears that administrative diffi¬ 
culties and perhaps also strategic inconvenience, and 
comparative unimportance of these provinces in rela¬ 
tion to contemporary international trade, in which 
the empire was vitaly interested, probably prompted 
the Imperial Kushanas to withdraw voluntarily from 
there. 71 Local men, including some erstwliile re 
presentatives of the Kushanas, filled up the vacuum 
caused by the withdrawal. The withdrawal might 
have been effected in one single period. Or. rather, 
it might have been done gradually starting from the 
days of Vasudeva I or Huvishka or even Viisishka. 

The large number and the great varieties of Hu- 
vishka’s coins suggest that the economic viability, 
and so the vitality, of the empire, which thrived in 
trade, was maintained at least up to the beginning of 
the reign of his successor on the Kushana throne. 
This should have been the case, even though the poli¬ 
tical structure of the empire, which was based on 
satrapies ruled sometimes by ambitious satraps, 72 
was somewhat loose in character. 

The economic foundation cf the empire seems to 
have been really shaken duringthe reign of V&sudeva I, 
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have been effected in one single period. Or, rather, 
it might have been done gradually starting from the 
days of V&sudeva I or Huvishka or even V&sishka. 

The large number and the great varieties of Hu¬ 
vishka’s coins suggest that the economic viability, 
and so the vitality, of the empire, which thrived in 
trade, was maintained at least up to the beginning of 
the reign of his successor on the Kushana throne. 
This should have been the case, even though the poli¬ 
tical structure of the empire, which was based on 
satrapies ruled sometimes by ambitious satraps, 72 
was somewhat loose in character. 

The economic foundation cf the empire seems to 
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when the Ktisli&no-Roman commerce declined and 
the Kushanas lost certain territories with important 
ports to the family of Chashtana. The second city of 
Begram might have been destroyed during this period, 
probably due to some local trouble (see above pp. 
196-198, n. 19a). The loose structure of the empire, 
now economically shaken and politically disturbed, 
probably began to totter even during the days of 
Vasudeva I. Still he was able to hold a vast territory 
from Central Asia to Mathura. 

The death blow to the empire was given by the 
Sasanids. The independent Kushana empire was 
dead the moment Vasudeva II submitted to Arda- 
shir I sometime after the latter’s victory over Arta- 
banus V or rather after c. A.n. 230 and before 
c. A.D. 242. The dependent Kushana ruler might 
have been allowed to continue to rule in at least 
some parts of the erstwhile Kushana empire. He 
might have even made a vain attempt to re-assert 
his supremacy. But in or sometime before c. A.n. 
262. the date of the composition of the Na<jsh-i- 
Rustam epigraph of ShSpfir 1 , Kuslmnshahr upto 
Peshawar (i.e., the whole or most of the extra-Indian 
possessions of the Imperial Kushanas) was firmly 
annexed to the Sasanid empire. 

Vasudeva II might have still continued to rule for 
some time more, as a vassal or as a semi-indepen¬ 
dent or nominally independent chief of a territory 
from Peshawar to Mathura. But he was apparently 
unable to check fissiparous and centrifugal tenden¬ 
cies among his local officials, chiefs and tribes. They 
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asserted their independence of the weak authority of 
the Kushanas during the rule of Vasudeva II after the 
fall of the empire and/or immediately after his period 
either by fighting or without fighting against it. 
The legend on the coins of the Yaudheyas referring 
to the victory of their tribe or tribal republic may 
only allude to the winning of their independence 
and do not necessarily mean that they scored success 
over the Kushanas in the battle-field. F.ven if they 
actually defeated the Kushanas, their enemy was a 
weak Kushana dominion and not the mighty Ku¬ 
shana empire, which had already been dead. 7 * 

The success of the Malavas against the Kshatra- 
pas of Western India, who might have been feeling 
the pressure of the Sasanids, could have been one of 
the factors inspiring the Yaudheyas and some other 
peoples, living not very far from the Malava terri¬ 
tory, to assert their independence of the weak 
Kushanas, who had already lost their imperial status 
to the Sasanids. There is, however, nothing to suggest 
that the Yaudheyas dealt "the first great blow to the 
Kushanas” 74 or that the Yaudheyas made a common 
cause with the Malavas and the Arjunayanas against 
the Kushanas, 7 * or that the Kushana empire collap¬ 
sed before the onslaught of some Indian powers. 74 

V 

The validity of our hypothesis is supported by 
certain other factors. The territory of the vabgu of 
Kuei-shuang, which undoubtedly formed the nucleus 
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of the Kush ana empire (see above pp. 27 and 28), 
had, as noted in the Ch'ien Han-shu, its headquarter 
at Hu-tsao and was itself a part of Ta-hsia” or 
Eastern Bactria’* (see above pp. 11-12). According 
to a section of the Hou Han-shu, based apparently 
on a report prepared in a.d. 125 (see above p. 65), 
the country of the Great Yiieh-chih, the ruler of 
which was called the king of Kuei-shuang'. had its 
capital at Lan-shih.’* This city was in Ta-hsia* 0 or 
Eastern Bactria to the north of the Hindu-Kush. 

If Moses of Chorene was correct in indicating Bahl 
(or Balkh) as the place of the residence of the Ku- 
shan king in the period of early Sasanian ascen¬ 
dancy (see above pp. 230-231), then the capital of 
the Kusliana empire should be considered to have 
been shifted to Balkh (ancient Bactra) in Western 
Bactria during or sometime before the closing de¬ 
cades of the Kusliana empire. 

No doubt, there were other important metro¬ 
politan cities in the empire. Mathura must have 
been one of them. Kanishkapura (or modern 
Peshawar), referred to in an inscription ofKanishka I. 
was obviously named after him. The close asso¬ 
ciation of his name with this city of Gandhara might 
have been one of the reasons which later contri¬ 
buted to the growth of the legend describing him as 
the king of Gandhara. In the 7th century A.D. 
Hsiian-tsang described Chia-ni-se-chia (Kanishka I) 
as belonging to the country of Ch'ien-to-lo (Gan- 
dhiira), even though he knew of this ruler's autho¬ 
rity over other territories. 81 But the texts like the 
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Ch'ien Han-shu and Hou Han-shu. the relevant testi¬ 
monies of which were based on sources datable to 
the age of the Kushunas, should indicate that the 
seat of power in the Kusliana empire lay to the north 
of the Hindu-Kush. 

It is well-known that from sometime of the reign 
of Kanishka I the local language of Bactria, the so- 
called Bactrian speech, was used in the Kusliana coin 
legends. While Greek legends appear only on a 
comparatively small number of coins of Kanishka I, 
they never bear any Prakrit legend in Kharoshthi 
characters. These changes must have been deli¬ 
berate and so significant in view of the fact that the 
Indo-Greeks, Seytho-Parthions and early Kushiinas 
used both these languages in the legends on their 
coins struck for circulation in the north-western 
parts of the Indian subcontinent and its borderlands, 
which were also under Kanishka I and his imme¬ 
diate successors. The introduction of Bactrian in 
legends on official products like coins, meant for 
circulation throughout the empire, should mean 
tliat to the Imperial Kushanas this language and so 
the area of its use were most important of all langu¬ 
ages and areas in the vast territory controlled by them. 

Provincial silver coins of the Kushana age (like 
those officially struck for circulation in the lower 
Indus territory’ and the puranas produced by private 
authorities in inter alia Mathura**) might have been 
minted outside Bactria. So also might have been the 
case with a great number of the gold and copper 
coins of Kanishka I and his successors. But the 
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norms regarding the language and the script of the 
legends as adopted on the vast majority of the gold 
and copper coins of Kanishka and on the gold and 
copper pieces of his immediate successors were those 
well-known in Bactria.** 

It is admitted that stray Brahmi letters on some 
pieces of Yasudeva I and on coins of his successors 
(and the Brahmi legend on a piece attributed to 
Kanishka III) (pp. 176 and 178) may betray local 
influences on coins struck outside Bactria during the 
later days of the Kushana empire. Nevertheless, 
the use of Bactrian for the main legend on almost all 
known coins of the later Kushana emperors must 
indicate that Bactria was still to them the most 
important area of their empire. 

All these considerations suggest that the seat of 
power of the Kushana empire was in Bactria till 
its downfall. So even if, for the sake of argument, 
some Indian tribes are taken to have scored success 
against the Imperial Kushanas in their Indian domi¬ 
nions prior to their submission to the Sasanids in 
Bactria, the Kushana empire could at most suffer 
loss of territory away from the seat of its power. 
Such a loss could not probably be a great blow "to 
the Kushanas”, nor could it be the immediate cause 
of the downfall of the empire. On the other hand, 
the available data, analysed above, would suggest 
that the Indian tribes and chiefs in question raised 
their heads when evil days had already befallen the 
empire. We may here particularly note that whereas 
the rejuvenescence of theYaudheya-gana, cannot be 


confidently dated, on.the basis of the evidence of the 
coins indicating the winning of independence by it, 
before the 3rd-4th century a.d. or before the middle 
of the 3rd century a.d .,* 4 the date of the submission 
of the Kushanas to Ardashir (I) must be placed in or 
before c. a.d. 242. 

<; 

The above analysis of the events leading to the 
fall of the empire shows that there were economic as 
well as political reasons behind this act of history. 
We can also trace different phases in the decline of 
the empire. During the first phase of diminution 
of their territory the Imperial Kushanas lost their 
possessions to the south-east and east of Mathura 
and North Panchala. This loss, which might have 
been even due to some voluntary action or actions, 
occurred either all at once and within a very short 
span of time or gradually over several years. The 
second phase, which might or might not have been 
chronologically partly overlapping the first phase, 
was marked with the loss of the lower Indus country 
(and a few other areas ?) and with the end of the 
Kushana influence in the Deccan. This phase was 
completed by sometime of the reign of Yasudeva I. 
The third phase, which might have witnessed the 
secession of some more areas from the empire, 
reached its climax with the submission of the Impe¬ 
rial Kushanas to Ardashir (I) during the reign of 
Y&sudeva II, sometime in or before a.d. 242 and 
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probably after a.d. 230. This submission signified 
the fall of the empire. 

There were also stages in the aftermath of the 
fall of the empire. The Kushana chief Visudeva II 
ruled probably as a vassal of the Sasanids for some 
time during the first stage, which might have come to 
an end with his attempt to re assert his independence. 
The second stage was signified by the annexation of 
Kushanshahr upto Peshawar to the Sasanid empire 
in or before CAD. 262. There could have been a third 
stage, during a period of which Visudeva II might 
have ruled, at least nominally, over a territory between 
Peshawar and Mathura. Either after or during this 
stage or even from about the beginning of the first 
stage of the aftermath of the fall of theempirethe local 
powers might have beguntoassert their independence 
in different areas from Peshawar to Mathura. 

With the end of the rule of Vasudeva II and the 
parcelling out of different areas of the Kushana terri¬ 
tories to the east of Peshawar among the local powers 
ended the final stage of the aftermath of the fall of 
the empire. Even if Bazeshko, who is known to have 
ruled in one such fragment oftheerstwhile Kushana em¬ 
pire, is taken, for the sake of argument, to have been 
a scion of the family of Kanishka I, he cannot be 
considered to have been more than a local Kushana 
chief who enjoyed the spoils of the dead empire. We 
have already shown that he was not one of the Impe¬ 
rial Kushiinas (see above p. 194). It is also doubtful 
whether he was at all a genuine Kushftna ruler (see 
ibid.). 
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The above stages of the decline of the KusliAna 
empire and of the aftermath of its fall show, as we 
have noted above, that it died when it was compelled 
to submit to the Sasanids. The Indian tribes and 
other local chiefs, who probably danced over its 
corpse, facilitated its burial or cremation by about 
or shortly after the middle of the 3rd century a.d. 
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NOTES 

1. Iu tliis connection see R. A. Stein. “he I,in-ri". Han Men, 
vol. III. f»t. 1-3. pp. 139-140. 

2. Ch'en Rhou. San-kuoetnk. Po-na edition, section concer¬ 
ning the Wei empire, ch. 3. p. 6a. 

3. Regram. p. 155. According to the calculations of S. H. 
Taipradeh, Ardishir (I) ousted Artahanus (V) in a.d. 224 
(BSOAS, 1946. vol. XI, pp. 20-24 and 38-39). 

4. Agathangelos. History of Reign ofTiridale, ch. II ; Moses. 
Palmnl'inn Havoc’ (Venice, 1889), hk. II. ch. LXXII ; V. 
I.anglois. Collection des historiens anacns el mod ernes de I’ 
Armenie. vol. I, p. 115 ; vol. II. p. it*. See also JA, 1866. 
s. VI, vol. VII. p. 142. 

5. Moses, of>. cit., hk. II, ch. I.XXII. Agathangelos (op. cit.. 
ch.I) referred to the “warlike population ami the courageous 
soldiers of the Kushans." 

6. Moses, of,, cit., hk. II. ch. I.XXII. 

7. KC. pp. 22-23. 

8. Moses, of,, cit., hk. II. ch. I.XXIII. 

9. Moses referred to the expression Ccnpagur and stated that 
in their language it wanted to say "honour of the kingdom" 
(of,, cit.. bk. II, ch. LXXXI ; V. I,anglois, op. cit., vol. II. 
pp. 121-123). C en P a tt ur probably stood for c(h)inbagur 
<C(h)inhagpuhr - China dnaputra —"The Chinese Son of 
C.od." According to certain Chinese chronicles, “Son of 
Heaven"( Son of (lod) was a regular honorific title of 
Chinese emperors. Moses also implied the expression con¬ 
cerned as denoting an honorific title, though he was wrong 
in taking the term pagur as Chinese. See JA. 1863. s. VI. 
p. 425 ; Regram. p. 160. f.n. 6. 

In. Zcnob. Potmnt'i,, m Ttaraunoy ; JA, 1863. s. VI. vol. II, 
pp. 425-426. 

Jl. See n. 10; Moses, rip. cit.. bk. II. ch.LXXJV ; Agatlian- 
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gelos, op. cit., ch. II ; etc. The Armenian sources furnish¬ 
ed confused statements on the duration of the period of 
struggle between Ardasliir (I) and Cliosrocs (1). after the 
death of Ardawan ( Artalianus V). According to Zen oh. 
it continued for ten years (or more ?) {JA. 186.5, *• VI. vol. 

II. pp. 425-42(1). Agathangelos giv es the impression that it 
tasted for a few years (V. I.anglois. op. 1 it., vol. 1 . pp. 

114f.). It appears from the treatise of Moses that the 
struggle began by about the time of the Roman em|>erot 
Philip(( Philip the Arabian. 243-249) or Philip Junior 
(247-249)] and continued even after the days of Valerian 
(253-260) (Had., vol. II. pp. 117-118). But these monarchs 
reigned during the period of Shapur I (242-272). the son of 
Ardashir. These data warn us against depending blindly 
on the chronology suggested by any Armenian text. 
It is also doubtful whether Moses was correct in stating 
that once Chosroes pursued Ardashir up to India (Moses. 
op. fit., hk. 11. ch. I.XXIII). (See also below n. 13). 

12. Al-faliari. Td’ikh at-rnsul Wa l mnluk ; Tb. Noldekc. I,cs 
chichte der Pener and . I raker -.or /cit dee Sassanidcn. an, 
dcr arahiuhen Ckronik des Tabari, p. 15. The ev idence of 
Tabari is partly supported by a statement of Muham¬ 
mad Bin Khavendshah bin Mahmud (or Mirkhond). His 
work Ramat-ns-safa records that Ardasliir ( 1 ) "marched 
hack from the plains to lv-takhar. whence he proceeded to 
Sejestan, to Jorjan. NisliapOr. Mere, Balkh. and Khova- 
rezm. When he had subjugated the last mentioned coun¬ 
try. lie again marched hack towards l-'Jrs, and received 
from all tile surrounding kings presents, as tokens of their 
submission” (Ramat-ns-safa, translated by K. Rchatsek, 
Oriental Translation I-und, .VS. I, pt. I, vol. II. p. 328). 

13. MQhaminad KJdm Hindu Shall, surunined I'irishta. stated 
in the introduction to his Tirlkk-i-l : irishta thatJOnnh 
"was contein|Mirarv with Ardasliir HahagSn. One year 
Ardashir marched against India, and reached as far as 

17 
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the neighbourhood of Sirhind. JQnah was very much 
alarmed, and hastened to do homage to him. He 
presented pearls and gold and jewels and elephants 
as tribute, and so induced Ardashir to return" (H. M. 
Elliot and J. I)ow son. History of India as Told by 
Its Oscn Historians, vol. VI, reprint, 1964, pp. 557-558)-(S<* 
also V. A. Smith Early History of India ( 4th edition), 
p. 289 and f.n. 3 and JRAS, 1920. pp. 22lf], It is difficult 
to ascertain whether the account of such a late writer 
like Firishta. who was born in c. A.D. 1570, con¬ 
tains in a garbled form a tradition about Ardashlr's expedi¬ 
tion to India (see also above n. II). We are also not sure 
whether V. A. Smith was right in considering a Shilada 
coin, found in the Jhclum district, as having been over- 
struck by the fire altar de\icc of the coins of Ardashir I 
IJH. 1 S. 1920, p. 224). The particular type of fire altar may 
perhaps relate the coin to a later Sasanian ruler (compare 
/.I S/?. 1,897. pt. I. ml. l.XVI, p. 5 and pi. I. 110. VIII with 
F. I J. l’aruck. Sdsdnian Cnius, pi. IX. nor. 181, and 182. 
See also AS MB, 1975. vol. vi. no. fi.p. 4 ). 

BSOAS, !94 r >. vol. XI. p. 42. 

/.VS/, 195/1, vol.XVIII. pt. 1 . pp. 22. 23. ji-32 and 34. The 
legend Shoborn is inscribed on the obverse of some bronze 
coins displaying on the obverse a bust to right nearing a 
mural crown and on the reverse an altar (ibid., p. 34. no. 
32). As the legend written in the Greek script is not as 
cursive or ligetured as in the coin-legends of Hormizd I 
KuslianshSh, the coins of Shoboro or ShSpflr in question 
should be dated before those of Hormiz.d I. The mural 
crown worn by the ruler in question is also similar to that 
of ShipOr I. To him we may also attribute small bronze 
coins showring on the obverse a royal figure sacrificing, like 
the Kush.ina royal figures on coins, at an altar. His crown 
is similar to that of ShapOr !. The Bactrian legend on the 
obverse can be read as Skobnra Koshonn Shan (ibid., p. 22 ; 
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pi. Ill, no. 21 ; E. Herzfeld, Tht Anshano-Sasauian coins, 
MASJ, no. 38, p. 41, no. 2). 

The KiUtb at-Masalik W'al Mamdlik by Ibn Khordadh- 
beh furnishes a list of titles bestow ed by Ardashir. Here we 
find a mention of Buzurg Kttshdnshdh (edited and tran¬ 
slated by M. G. Re Goeje, pp. 13 and 17). Shapur I 
might have been the recipient of this title. 

15a. A disciple of Mani converted the local prince of Turan (Par- 

• thian Fragment no. 1748 ; L. J. R. Ort, Mani, A Keligio- 
Hislorical Description of his Personality, pp. 75-76) by the 
end of the reign of Ardashir (I) (/DM <>, 193(1, vol. XC, 
p. 7 ; PDH, p. 184) or after the beginning of the reign of 
ShapOr I as the supreme ruler of Iran (L.J.R. Ort, op. cit., 
p. 211). This indicates that the royal dynasty of Turan. 
which submitted to Ardashir 1 , was allowed to continue to 
rule there. Its ruler was then obviously a vassal of the 
Sasanid empire. Hut by the date of the composition of 
the Xaqsh-i-Kustarn inscription Narseh, the son of Shapur I. 
was made the king inter alia of Turan (KC.DS, p. 15). 
Similarly, the Kush&na king, who submitted to Ardashir. 
might have been initially allowed to rule as a sort of a vas¬ 
sal of the Sasanid empire. 

I(>. Moses refers to a quarrel lietween Arpog £enpagnr( Chi¬ 
nese son of God — Chinese king) and Ardashir (I) over gran¬ 
ting asylum to a "satrap" of the former by the latter ruler. 
Tlie quarrel started in the year of death of Ardashir (I), and 
ended during the reign of Shapur I (Moses, op. cit., bk. IL 
ch. EXXXI). 

17. Th. Ndldeke, op. cit., pp. 31-33 and 45 ; HSOAS, 1937-39. 
vol. IX. p. 125. According to Muhammad Bin Khivend- 
shSh bin Mahmud, Shapur (I) sent Hormuz. (Hnriniz.d) to 
Khorasan. He " humbled the enemies of the government" 
(op. cit., p. 335). 

18. Sitzimgsberichte der I’rensstuhen .1 lead emit’ der W'issensc- 
haften, 1933, PhU-Hist. Masse, pp. 301-306 ; Bulletin of 
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the Sthool oj Hislarital and Cultural Studies. 1965. vol. I. 
no. i, p. 1,5. The Manichaean text in question states 
that Mani despatched missionaries to Rome, and then 
sent Ammo to the 1'pper Provinces (Abarshahr). When 
Ammo and his companion came to the "border-post 
of Kushaii” (country), they were confronted with the 
guardian spirit of the F.ast. The latter allowed the 
former to go to the east after liearing Amm‘ e s 
arguments. 

Though there is no question of accepting the episode of 
the spirit of the East as a historical fact, the story as a whole 
may have preserved the memory of some trouble in the 
Ku-luna country about the time when Mani sent missiona¬ 
ries to Rome, i.e., the Roman Orient. Mani presumably 
sent them after Slidpur I - success against the Roman eni- 
piie hi his second campaign against the latter (Pakistan 
( Inarlerlv , vol. V. no. 2. p. 20 ; KliDS., II. 10-17 of the 
• '•reek text). 

10. Stripturen Hisloriae Augusta t. Valerian, IV, I. The fact 
that the life of Valerian was written by Poltio in c. A.l>. 
,|oo and so not long after the reign of ShSpOr I (a. D. 242 - 
27 1 or 273) (even though that work and also other 
lives in the Seriptures were revised at the end of the 4th 
century A.D.) should lend great historical importance to 
the above statement. (It. Magie (editor), Scriptorcs His- 
luriat August a e. vol. 111. pp. XXXVI). Since Valerian 
was captured by Shapfir I in A.D. 259-60 or 260-61 
(A 'CDS, p. 142. n. 3), ti c event mentioned in the abo\e 
statement should lie referred to about the same time. Aid 
the Hadrians in the present context ma> well mean the 
Kushanas (see n. 20). 

20. kg. pp. 22-23. 

21. Hid., pp. 84-S5 : pll. VIII ami VIIIA. nos. 46 

22. JVC. 1892. pi. V, no. 11 ; pi. VI, no. I ; pi. \U, no. 8 ; 
pi. IX, nos. A and B ; etc. 
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23. R. Gfibl. Die Munzcn Sasanideu im Konigluhen Munzka- 
Until, Haag, fig. 2 ; R. Chrishman, Persia, fig. 197. 

24. BSOAS, 1937-39. vol. IX, p. 854. 

25. Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

26. Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of Sliapur I. 11. 3-5 of the 
Greek text ; 1.2 of the Parthian text ; and 1.2 of the Pah 
lavi text ; Syria, 1958, p. 336. 

27. Certain data suggest that persons named after or conncc 
ted with the appellation Kushdna took part in active politics 
intheSasanid empire even after the days of ShSpGr I (li. 
Herifeld, op. til., p. 34). They, however, need not neces¬ 
sarily be assigned to Imperial Kushana family. As re.-5 
dents of the territory then known as Kushanshahr tin a 
could be caUed Kushans, without having ethnic relations 
with the Imperial Kushanas (see KG, p. 19). 

The Stan-chnu (t-n u) thih, composed around the middle 
ofthethirdcenturyA.D. and quoted in Cheng-i commentary 
on the Shth-chi (ch. 123, p. 3), refers to a country of the 
Great Yiieh-chih situated about 7000 li north of T'ien-chu. 
Some later Chinese sources also perhaps refer to the same 
territory (TP. 1912, s. II. vol. XIV, pp. <17-123 ; JA. 1034. 
vol. CCXXIV, pp. 11, 16 , etc.). The kingdom could have 
been called after the Creat Yiich-cliih if it was once a part 
of the Great Yileh chili (Ku-b8na' empire. It might have 
been in existence, as a politically iiiricpciidcnt or dependent 
territory, even after the greater part of the Kushana empire 
was annexed to the Sasanid empire. Its rulers did not 
necessarily belong to the Viieh-chih race (see KG. p. 21). 

28. JNSI. 1956, vol. XVIII, pi. I. pp. 11-32. Before llnnui/.d I 
Kushinshah Kushatto-Sasaninn silver coin- of 
Sasanian fabric were struck by h’iruz I KusliSiishah. Ku- 
shino-Sasaniau small bronze coins with Iranian types wen- 
minted by Shapur I Kushanshah ami two rulers called Ardn- 
shlr Kushanshah. Kushipo-Sasnnian small brrn/e ) i< • cs 
with' Siva and bull' on the reverse were struck by l-'iruz I Ku- 
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>hau.shab, ami KudiSno-Sasaiiian large copper coins with 
lire altar on the reverse were issued hv ShfipOr(I) and l’irur 1 
Kushanshah (ibid., pp. 30-35). It is interesting to note 
that h'iru/. 1 Kushanshah s coins of Sasaniaii fabric carry 
mint names alluding to Herat and Merv, w hich regions are 
not included l>ytheNai|sh-i-Kustam inscription of Shapur 1 
in KushSnshahr. Hormi/. 1 Kushanshah's gold coins. 
I rased on Vasudeva II coins, sometime carry the mint name 
liaXlo or Italkh, which could have been in Kushanshahr, 

It is now well established that Hormud I Kushanshah. son 
of the Sasauian em|>eror Shapur 1 , was the first Sasaniaii 
ruler to strike Kushano Sasaiiiau gold coins following tin- 
devices (king at altar : Siva with bull) and other features 
(weight, shajie, etc.) of Viisudeva II coinage and its imi¬ 
tations ( JXSI . injti. vol. XVIII. pt. 1 . pp. i jf). The series 
of Kushano-Sasanian gold coins surely began after the 
annexation of KushSnshahr to the Sasaniaii empire. The 
exact date, is. however, not known. R. Her/.feld was in¬ 
clined to ptacc the date sometime in c. a.d. 252. (K. Her/.¬ 
feld, af>. i if., pp. 33, 37 and 42). 

There can. however, lie serious objections against such 
a theory. The Xaqshi-i-Rustam inscription of ShSpGr I 
includes a part of Kushanshahr in the list of the provinces 
of the empire. Hut it does not speak of a Kushanshah in 
the sections where it refers to the establishment of "fires" 
and "making of sacrifices" mainly in honour of different 
inemliers of the royal family, among whom were rulers of 
several provinces (Syria. 1958, pp. 3111-330 and 336). Never¬ 
theless. the epigraph concerned mentions in these sections 
the name of Hormizdardashir. the son of the emperor 
(iW., msR.pp. 317 and 3m ; II. 40-41 and 48 of the Creek 
Parthian ami l’ahlavi versons of the epigraph). Hormizd- 
ardashir, the son of Shapur I, was apparently the same as 
HornuV.d I. son of Shapur I. who initiated the series of Ku- 
shSno-Sasanian gold coins. In Shapur's record he is des- 
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cribed as the' Great King ol Armenia" (tbtd.) and uot as 
the Kiug of Kuslian (shahr). 

It appears that Hormud I had not yet begun to rule as 
Kushanshah when the draft of the Naqsh-i-Rustam ins¬ 
cription was drawn. The required date has been placed in 
c. a.d. 262 ( BSOAS . 1946, vol. IX, p. 845). Hence Hor- 
inird I's rule in Kushinslialir probably did not begin be¬ 
fore c. A.D. 262. On the other hand, be ceased to be the 
governor of that province before or by sometime of a.d. 
272 or 273, when his father ShapOr I died and he succeeded 
him on the imperial throne. 

These considerations suggest that Hormud I could not 
have struck Kushano-Sasanian gold coins before c. A.D. 
262 or after c. A.D. 272 or 273. So the series probably be¬ 
gan sometime in or after A.D. 262 and before c. A.D. 272 
or 273. 

30. .VC, 1947, p. 51 : Taxila, vol. H, p. 821, no. 269. 

31. CCIM. I, pi. XIU, no. 11 ; KG, pi. VHI, no. 3 ; British 
Museum Cabinet, Tray no. L. K. 2., coin no. Vasu/3 ; etc. 

32. VC, 1892, pi. XV, no. 1. 

33. Ibid., 1893, pp. 120-124 ; pi. VIII, nos. 8 and it ; pi. IX, 
nos. if ; 1894, p. 199 ; pi. IX. no. 9; pi. XV, no. 3. 

34. Ibid., 1893, p. 121 ; Taxila, vol. I, p. 283. 

34it. All of these families, especially those of Oaijahara aud 
KOsb(Sna) (KidJra Kushipa) did not, however, rule imme¬ 
diately or shortly after the imperial KushSnas. 

35. /VS/, 1956, vol. XVHI, pt.I, pp. 40-42 ; pi. IV, uo. 47 : 
BSOAS, 1946. vol. XI, p. 42. 

36. J. Allan, .1 Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Muse¬ 
um, Catalogue of the Coins ofAneienllndia, pp. CHI and 1O7. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid., p. CHI. Note the forms of the letters va, mi, etc. 
(ibid., pi. XXUI, nos. 13 and 14). 

39. Ibid., p. C 1 II ; JNSI, 1956, vol. XVIU, p. 46 ; 1961. vol. 
XX 1 U, p. 386 ; etc. 
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40. Our inference about the limits of the habitat of the Kunindas 
is in conformity with the statement of Ptolemy that below 
the sources of the Bibasis (|.e.. Hit heat), and of the Zarad- 
ros (i.c., Ike Sutlej), and of the I'iamouna (i.e., the )amundl 
and of the Ganges is Kylindcine (i.e.. Hie haul »/ Ik Knliiulas 
or h mvudas) {/tali u ours) (Ptolemy. VII. 1, 4.!.). 

41. We do not know whether the Kulutas. whose territory was 
in the Kulu \ alley and whose coinage should be dated to 
the first or early second century a.D. (or still later ’"). 
had anythin): to do with the Kushiina em]>ire. 

4a. I. 1.4 If. Hr.t3-.t4. pp. 10-11. 

4.4. I I'M., ji. 11. 

44. Am itnt India. hi4<'. u«. 1. p. .pi. See also IA AH. mo.|(>4. 

|». 41 and pp. 311-4*. 

4t. /-./, vol. N. pp. I07-10S. 

40. J. Allan. ••/>. til., p. f'NX. 

47. I‘I>K, p. 1 t!>. There is. however, no reason to support P. L. 
('•upta. who wants to place the last date of their rule in c. 
A.D. ifA/rf.. p. 1 pi). There is also no ground to believe, 
following l>. C. Sircar, that the coins concerned may be 
assigned tut he three centuries following the middle of the 
tiist century u.<. l.l/t '. p. 17 j). 

45. |. I ; . h'leet. Cur put htftripiioHnm IiuHearum. vol. 111 . hit- 
1 rtptinut "/III 1 l-.arly f'liptii Kiuat mill I heir Sucttttnrt, 
pp.ij-; : JR .I s, 1S.,7. ji. 4J0 : J. Allan. » p. til., j>. I.XXX. 

40. k. C. Majunidar and A. S. Altekar (editorM. The I tUd- 
(aka-l.npla .l ye. p. 14b. 

V>. I. Allan, up. 1 il„ p. .*70 : see also p. -’70. 

si. Il'iJ.. j>. ci. 

s.'. / hul. ; JXS/. ii/ii, vol. XXI11 , .)S4-jNi ; u/hi. vol. 
XXIV. p. IJS, 

s j. /’mreeiliugs uf Hie Athilic Satiety ••/ Bengal. tb.vj. j>p. t.57- 
141 : It. Sahni. The Teehnitfue of Casling Cains in Ancient 

I tit!in. |i|>. ;gf ; jd. IV. nos. So-My. 

44. /:/. Vol. VIII. Ji. 44. 
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55 . JXS/, 1070, vol. XXXII. jd. V. no. l; |>j>. 154-157. Follow¬ 
ing the readings of Ilhagavau I lev Acliarya and P. 1 ,, 
ft upta. a seal inscription can l>e read as Yaudheya-garni 
pnraskgilasya (Malidrdja) Mahdkskalrapa-Mahdtendpaler 
hulraniilra (Stak&senapnt— InJramilrd •) gfihihitya 

Malidrdja-Malidkshatrapa Scndpater apratiralha rdsami- 
tva PharinainilraXaiulavariHanali. This inscription descrilies 
the seal as "of Mali 2 raja Mahak-hatrajia Senajiati. the 
irresistible chastiser Iiharmamit la-Nanduvninian (sic), 
who has Inc-n made leader of the Yaudhcya gana (ami) 
who has liven accepted by Maharaja Mahikshatraj'a 
Mahiisenajmti Indramitra." It ajipears that Indramitra 
was the immediate predecessor ol Hharmamitra-Nandavar- 
inan in the post of the leadership of the Yaudhcya garni. 
In this connection see also ihU., 1074. vol. XXXVI. p. 117. 

Vi. I''it/., 1070, vol. XXXII. ji. r.54. 

47. The inscrijition cannot lie read with confidence from its 
photograph published in ihid., ]•!. V (no. 1). Nevertheless, 
the forms of many of the letters, which can Ik- easily recog¬ 
nised. tend to ascribe the seal to the 3rd century a.D. 

J*. J. F. l-leet, op. cil., pp. 151-154. 

59. See ihid., j»l. XXXVI, no. It ; see also Had., p. 151. 

bo. The legend Yaudheya-gartatya java reminds U' of the ins¬ 
crijition Ajundyandndlil jaya on the coins of the Arjunaya 
lias and of the legends Mahn o joyu.Malava(ia(iiT Mdlavand) 
7<r.rn(or jayu Mdlarana), Mahndhnd jaya. Malar agu(nasya) 
(java). and Mdhndiidrii jaya (or java Mdhit andrii) on coins 
of the Malavas (J.Allan, op. til., jij>. 1 .XXXII. 107 and cv: 
K. K. Has Gupta, t he Mdhtvot. pp. 7-10I. The jirovenances 
of the coins of the Arjuniiyuiias suggest that Heir habitat 
proliablv lay in the region between I'elhi, Agra and.laijiur 
1.1.Allan. I’P.iil.. p.LXXXIIH.The legend on the coins of the 
Arjunjvanas has lieen jialaeograjihicallv dated to different 
jieriods ranging from c. too n.t. to c. a.i>. :m {Hid. : 
I HO, 1953, vol. XXVII. p. 2oS). Thus though their territory 
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might have I wen substantially in the Kushana empire, we 
cannot tie sure whether their coins should be dated to the 
age of its decline and uot to an earlier period like that of 
the disintegration of the Scytho-rarthian dominions in the 
1st century a.d. 

The Scytho-l’arthian territory, stretching from inter 
alia the north-western part of the Indian subcontinent to 
Mathura, could well have included parts of the habitat 
of the Arjun&yanas. When the Seytho-Parthian power 
declined, the Arjunivanas could have tried to assert 
their independence by striking coins. Whatever might 
have been the fact, the reference in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta to the Arjunivanas as one of 
the tribes paying taxes, etc., to him shows their political 
importance in the 4th century a.d. But this importance 
they might have gained or regained after the fall of the 
Kushanas. 

The coins of Ihe Milavas are taken to have been 
issued in different periods ranging from about the middle 
of the 3rd or rather 2 nd century n.c. to about the middle 
of the 4th century a.d. (K. K. bias Gupta, «p. lit., pp. 
14-lb). These have been found in great number at 
Karkota Xagar, some 25 miles south-south-east of 
Tonk and 45 miles north-north-east of Bundi in Rajas 
than. Two epigraphs of the Kfita year 282 ( a.ii. 225-2P). 
referring to the achievements of (Sri ?) Sonia, the 
leader of the Sogis and of the Malava family, have been 
found inscribed on a stone pillar (yfi/>n) at Xandsa. 36 
miles to the east of Bhilwara Railway station in 
Rajasthan (hi, vol. XXVII, pp. 252 and 263-265). The 
find-spot of the inscriptions and the statement in the 
recordsaboutthe performance of the "Kkashaslithi ratra" 
sacrifice by the said leader in Malava-gapa-vishnya. 
allude to the inclusion of the Xandsa region in the territory 
of the Milavas. Thus an area of Eastern or South-Eastern 


Rajasthan was occupied by the Milavas during the 
Kushana period. They had earlier migrated to this 
territory from an area in north-western part of the 
Indian subcontinent(K. K.ltas Gupta, up. (it., pp. 22-23). 

Xandsa is not far to the north of Chitor, in which 
locality one may locate Tiattoura of Ptolemy (VII, 1, 
•'Jb- We have already noted that this place was within the 
domain of Tiastenes or Vhasha(na ( sea above p. 156). If 
Chash|ana served the Kushinas (see above pp. 77-78), 
the Malavas might have for some time lived in or near 
the area under the political influence of the Kushanas. 

The Malavas might have acknowledged the supremacy 
of the indejiendent ruler Rudradiman I in c. a.d. 149-150, 
if Kukura, one of his provinces, included parts of Eastern 
Rajasthan (hi. vol. VJU, p. 44 ; CADWK, p.XXXl). The 
authority of the family of Rudradiman I over the Milavas 
may be considered to have been lost in or by c. a.d. 225- 
26, provider! the Xandsa inscriptions are taken to allude 
to an independent Milava-gana-vishaya. 

There are data suggesting an internecine struggle for 
power lift ween the scions of the family of Rudradiman I 
in and about A.D. 225-2l>. Rudrasenal ruled as Maha- 
fcshatrapa from the year 122 to 144 of the Saka Era (i.e., 
a.d. 199/200-221/222). His brother Sanghadiman struck 
coins as Mahikshatrapa in the years 144. 145 and also 
1411 (i.e., A.D. 221-22. 222-25 and 22)1-27). But Dflmasena, 
a brother of Sanghadiman. is known to have ruled also 
as Mahikshatrapa from the year 145 to 158, (i.e.. A.D. 
222/23-235/36) (CCADWK. pp. (gif; ASIAN, 1913-14. 
p. 232 ; but see also JS'Sl. 194.X, vol X, p. 132). 

The Kshatrapa dynasty might have also experienced 
political pressure from outside. Sinilhu and Sauvira, 
located in the lower Indus country, were under Rudra¬ 
diman I in c. a.d. 149-150. The lower Indus region or the 
greater part of it was incorporated in India or Hindustan, 
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described as a province of the Sasanid emj)ire in the Naq- 
sh-i-Rustam inscription of c. *.[>. 2(12. This territory was 
probably annexed to the Sasanid empire some time after 
the overthrow of the Parthian king Artabanu-s V by 
the Sasanid ruler Ardashir I in the third decade of the 
3rd century A.I). The Sasanids could not possibly have 
an opportunity to turn to the east In-fore destroying their 
arch enemy Artalmnus V. 

Thus in tl e third decade of the 3rd century a.i>. the 
Kshatrapa rulers of Western India were exposed to 
internal and also external troubles. The Miilavas may 
be considered to have availed themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity to rise against the Kshatrapas, if we take the Nandsa 
inscriptions of a.I>. tij-tli us alluding to the independent 
rule of the MSlavas. and if we can attribute some of 
their coins w-itli the legends Mahudndm jaya or 
Mdlaraxanasyajava to about the first quarter of the jrd 
century a.d. 

The Malavas thus had no direct responsibility for the 
decline of the Kusliaita empire. However, their success 
against their overlords might have encouraged the fissip- 
arous tendencies among similar tribes living in the Ku- 
sliana territory situated not very fur to the north of the 
domain of the Malavu*. 

•-I. I tsJirnt 1 ‘iirana (edited by 1‘. Tarka ratlin). IV. 24. 18 : 
I'dyu I'urdna (edited by P. Tarkaratua). <*9, 382-383 ; 
llkdtarala I'nrdint (edited by D. Tarka-Yyakarapa-tir- 
tlia and others).XII. 1, 3; 40 : I-. K. Pargitar. Dynasties 
of the Kali .Ice. p. 53 ami f.n. 2. 
i*.-. 1‘. K. Pargitar. -/>. cil., p. 55. 

iij. J. 1". Fleet. "/>. til., )>. 7. 

I14, Coins of tiapapatiiiagn have l-een uiainlv found in tlie 
Mathura area (K. C. Majumdat and A. S. Altekar, op. tit.. 
p, ;h. p. f. n. ll. His coins have lieen discovered in lay o 
number also in the localities of Xarwar and lk-snagar 
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(A.Cunuiugham.f 'oinsof Mediat~.nl India, p. 24 ;IHQ,U) 25 . 
vol. I, p. 255). Hut Kcsnagar was probably under one of 
the tribes who paid taxes, etc., to Samudragupta. Narwar 
might have been in possession of Naga*en« licfore he was 
exterminated by Samudragupta. il tin- former w as the same 
as NSgascna, mentioned in the llarshacharila as one of 
the Naga kings of Padmav ali. located at Padam-Pawaya 
in the Narwar region (H. C. Rayvhaudhuri, np. til.. i>. 
536 ; R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar. u/>. cil.. p. 132). 

65. El. vol. XXI, pp. 8f. 

00. A. L,. Basbam, Studies in Indian History and Culture. 
pp. 84-8O ; ASSII’H. p. I3t. 11. 1 (apt. 

O7. See below n. f>8. 

08. A Brahmi inscription, found at Pauni in the Hbauilnra dis 
trict of the Yidarbha region of modern Maliarnslitra, and 
palacographically dated to c. 2nd centurj a.I)., refers to a 
Chkdydkliaml'ha (i.e., a pillar licaring a reflected image" 
set up in memory) of Kupinmma. a son of a Mahiiksha- 
trapa (El, vol. XXXVII. p. ini), It lias lieen suggested 
that this evidence proves that Yidarbha was included ill the 
empire of the Kushjnas. and was ruled bv a Maliiksha- 
trapa (S intinarv 0/Capers,Indian History Cimpress, Allaha¬ 
bad. I</>5. p. 28). The epigraph itself, however, does not 
refer to a Kusliann ruler or to the era of Kanishkn I. No 
doubt, the Kshatrapa family i f Clins)i|ana could have served 
the Kuslianas up to a time licfore the date of the Junagadli 
record of Mabilksliatraj.a Rudradfinian 1 of c. a.d. 14(4-50 
(sec abovep. 157).It is alsotruetbat Vidabb.i (Yidarbha) was 
at least fur sometime nftliin the kingdom of tlu-Satavahana 
king llautamijiutra SStakarni (El. vol. VIII. p. (io),mucli 
of which was later tomiucred by the family oi Chaslifana. 
Rut Cliashtann or bis son or grandson is not known to have 
ruled there. Yidarbha was not among the territories 
which, according to thc.lunagatjli inscription of c. a.d. i 414- 
50, were controlled by RudradOman I. So even if, for the 
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sake iif argument, Kupiatnmn is considered a scion of the 
family of Chaslifana and tlic I’auni inscription is taken to 
indicate the rule of that house in the area of the Bhaudara 
district, that region could well have lieen annexed to the 
satrapal territory after c. a.d. 140-50, when the Kushana 
authority over the satrapal dynasty in ijuestinn was com¬ 
pletely lost (see above p. 158). 

We have already suggested that Kanishka I conquered 
Akara or Kastern Malwa, and that Chashjana first served 
him probably in a region outside the Deccan (see above 
pp. 78 and Si). We have also tried to show that Chashfana 
later controlled parts of Southern Gujarat. Western Deccan. 
Western M. P. and South-Western Rajasthan as well as the 
Andhau area in Cutoh on behalf of Kanishka 1 and/or 
Huvishka (see above pp. 7\ i)4. and 156-157). Parts of 
Gujarat. Western Deccan. M. P. and Rajasthan (?) in addi¬ 
tion to Sindhu and Sauvirn in the lower Indus area could 
have lieen ruled by the family of Chash|ana even on liehalf 
of Visudeva 1 for some time between the date of his acces¬ 
sion to the throne and c. A.D. 140-50, bv which year Rudra- 
damau I Iwgaii to reign as an independent monarch (see 
above pp. 157 - 15 *). These areas were certainly outside 
the sphere of Ku-hana influence after that year. 

The exact extent of the Kushana influence in the area of 
modern M. P. is disputed. If the family of Chash|ana really 
served Visudeva I up to the time of the assumption of inde¬ 
pendence by Kudradainan I. and if the latter held at the 
time of the composition of the Junaga^h record substan¬ 
tially the same territories earlier held by him or his family 
on behalf of the KushSnas, then Anupa (a district on 
the upper Narmada in and about the modern Kiniar 
district) (CC.\ DWK. p. XXXII). and Xisliida (probably 
situated near Auftpa and in M. P.), placed under Rudra- 
dainan I by the evidence of the above epigraph, could 
have been, along with the Malwa region of M. P. 


1)1 

(p. 157), for some time under the political hegemony of the 
Kushirias. 

Kushana coins (including one gold coin of Huvishka 
and another of Kanishka III and copper coins of V'ima 
Kadphises, Kanishka I, Huvishka and Visudeva I) have 
been discovered in the Hoshangabad, Bilaspur, Jabalpur 
and Shahdol districts of M.P. ( JNSI, 1955.V0I. XVU. pt. II. 
p.109 ; 1966,vol.XXVIII.pt. I.pp. 1-5 ; B. C.Jain,/nre«- 
lory of the Hoards and h auls of Coins and Seals from Madhya 
Pradesh (Non-Mohammadan), pp. 9-10). But these coins 
may have travelled to the localities of their provenance* by 
way of trade and commerce, and hence they cannot, by them¬ 
selves, prove the extension of Kushana rule to the area in 
question. It is also difficult to support the suggestion that 
the Gunji rock inscription of king Kumaravaradatta, 
found at a place not far from Sakti in South-Eastern M. P., 
had "some connection with the Kushinas" (JHSl. 19f.fi. 
vol. XXVIII. p. 5. f.n. j). This epigraph refers neither to 
a Kushina king (or era), nor even to a Mabikshatrapa ruler 
(El. vol. XXVII. p. 52). 

The problem of determining the limit of extension and 
the period of duration of Kushana rule in the Baghel- 
khand area of North-Eastern M. P. and in South-Eastern 
I'. P., above it, can be studied with the help of archaeological 
data found at Bandhogarh (in southern area of Baghel- 
khand), Ginja (40 miles to the south of Allahabad). Bhita 
(to miles to the south-west of Allahabad and 25 miles to 
the east of Kosam) and Kosam (32 miles to south west of 
Allahabad). 

We have already adduced evidence suggesting the in¬ 
clusion of the Kosam area in the empire of the Kushana- 
during the days of Kanishka I (see above p. 73). The same 
condition may have continued in the period of V&sisbka. 
if it has been rightly claimed that a fragmentary stone in¬ 
scription. found at Garhwn (presumably near Kosam), 
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refers tuthe reign nltliat ku'huna monarch (('■. K. Sharnia. 
Excavation* at Kamamhi 1949-50, MASJ, no. 74, ji. 10). 
The stratified evidence of coins unearthed at Kosam luggests 
tliat the Kushanas con<|Uered this area fmiu a family of 
rulers whose names ended in -milra. The fame tvjie of evi¬ 
dence also indicates that theMaghas succeeded the Kuslui- 
rias in the Kosam region perhaps after an interlude of the 
rule of a person called Neva (or Nava), if he was not a scion 
of the Magha family {ibid., p. 23). The earliest epigraplnc 
evidence of the Magha rule in the Kosam region is attested 
by the Kosam inscription of Bhadramagha of the year St 
(A/, Vol. XXIV. p.250). He is also known from the Kosam 
epigraphs of the years S3, N; and Si> or NX (I'DE. p. 120; 
/:/. vol.XXIII. p. 245 ; voI.XYUI.p. ifm)and also from an 
inscription on ajar unearthed at Kosam ( /. 1.1 A*. 1055 - 5 *’. 
p. in). Since the stratified evidence of coins suggests that 
the Maghas can lie considered as the immediate nr almost 
immediate successors of the KushSnas in the Kosam area, 
and since llhadramagha's known dates are surely to In- 
assigned to a regular system of reckoning, it may well In- 
identifieil with the Kanishka lira itself. 

l’alaengraphically Bhad ramagha's epigraphs may be Con¬ 
sidered contemporaneous with or slightly earlier than the 
inscription of Maharaja $iv.amagha found at Kosam (/■/. 
vol. XVIII. p. 159) (compare the forms of the letters in ins¬ 
cription no. 2 with those of the epigraph no. 3 in pi. facing 
p. Ibo of El, vol. XVIII). This king was apparently identi¬ 
cal with MahSrSja Sivamagha of an undated Randhogarh 
inscription (/:/. vol. XXXI. p. 1X4) and also with Ma hi raj a 
Cautamiputra Sivamagha, mentioned in a legend on a seal 
unearthed at the Kusharia level at Bhita (.IN/. AH. Hill-12, 
p. .(*). and Maharaja Oo(tamiputra ') Siva magha of a seal 
discovered at Kosam (/.I.I ft, 11770-71, p. Iij). 

We arc not certain whether Mahfiruja Vaisravana of the 
Kosain inscription of the year 107 (El, vol. XXIV, p. 14(1) 
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and Mah&raja Rhimavarman of the Kosam records of the 
years 130 and 139 (IC, 1936, vol. Ill, p. 182 ; J.F. Fleet, 
op. cit, p. 267), whose dates may well be referred to the 
reckoning used by Bhadramagha. belonged to the 
Magha family. The same observations may be made 
about MahSrSja V&sitbipQta or VSsusaputra (Vaiisht- 
hlputra) Bbimasena, (known from a Bandhogarh 
inscription of the year 51, a Cinja inscription of the year 
52, and a seal found at the " Kusharia" level at Bhita) {El, 
vol. XXXI, p. 177 ; vol. Ill, pi. facing p. 306 ; ASI, AR, 
1911-12, pp. 32 and Jt), Maharaja Bhlmasena's son Mahi- 
rjja Kochhiputa (Kautslputra) Po(hasiri (known from the 
Bandhogarh inscriptions of the years 86, 87, 88, etc., and 
perhaps also from the legend Prash/kairiya on a number 
of coins, some of which were found at the ' KushApa" level 
at Bhita) {El, vol.XXXI, pp. 178/ ; ASJ, AR, 1911-12, 
p. 66), Maharaja Pofhasiri's son (?) MahirSja Kosikiputa 
BhaRadeva (known from three Bandhogarh epigraphs, one 
of which is dated in the year 90) {El, vol. XXXI, pp. 182 
and 183), Mahasenapati Bhadrabala's son king Vaiiravapa 
(known from two inscriptions at Bandhogarh) (>6irf.,pp. 
185-186) and VSsi(hiputa (VSfishthlputra) Chitasena 
(known from a Bandhogarh inscription) {ibid., p. 184). 

No doubt, all these rulers, excepting Bhimasena, BliaRa- 
deva and Chitasena, struck coins mainly with "bull” and 
"tree in railing” devices (. JNS 1 , 1940, vol. II, pp. I05f). A 
female deity (?), a bull, a post, a bow with arrow and an 
arched chaitya (?) appear on the Bhita seals of both Bhima¬ 
sena and Siva magha. The known dates of all these Icings 
may well be referred to one single reckoning. But these 
data do not conclusively prove that they belonged to one 
and the same family. Rulers of different families could 
have used the same era and identical coin and seal devices, 
if these were known in their territories from an earlier pe¬ 
riod. The coin-types in question were borrowed from 
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those of the KauSSmbi coins of pre-Kushipa period (G. R. 
Sharma, op. cit., p. 88). The reckoning in question could 
have been, as suggested above, identical with that of Ka- 
nishka I, which was certainly known in the Kosam area and 
could have been made popular in the Bandhogarh region, 1 * 
which had been in contact with people from MathurS and 
Kauiimbi (El, vol. XXXI, pp. 178-180). 

The group of kings consisting of Bhadhramagha, Siva- 
magha, VaiSravapa, Bhlmavannan, Satamagha, Vijaya- 
magha, Puvasiri, etc., whose inscriptions and/or coins have 
been found at Kosam (G. R. Sharma, op. cit., pp. 89-90), 
ruled there from some time after the Kushana rule in that* 
locality and also from about the year 81 to sometime in or" 
before the reign of Gapendra, stratified evidence of whose^ 
coin at Kosam places his rule there after all the other rulers 
(ibid., p. 23). Even though it has been suggested (ibid., 
pp. 20 and 85), Gapendra cannot be confidently identified' 
with Gapapatin&ga, whose territory is known to have been 
annexed by Samudragupta. However, the original loca-T 
tion of the Allahabad pillar, bearing an inscription of this 
Gupta monarch, somewhere at Kaui&mbi (A. Cunningham. 
Corpus Inscriplionum Indicarum, vol. I, Inscriptions of 
Atoka (reprint), pp. 38-39 ; H. Hultzsch, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum, Vol. I, Inscriptions of Asoha, p. XX), 
should suggest the inclusion of that area within his king¬ 
dom. And since Chandragupta H, the son of Samudra¬ 
gupta, ascended the throne in c. a.d. 376-77 or 380-81, 
Samudragupta must have conquered the Kosam area some 
time before one or both of these two years. So the known 
dates of the rulers at Kauffimbl, who flourished after the 
Kushiina rule there and before c. A.D. 376-77 or c. A.D. 
380-81, should be placed earlier than the latest of the 
dates mentioned here (i.e., c. A.D. 380-81). We shall 
have also to admit that the list of such rulers of Kau&mbi 
could have included not only the kings mentioned here, 


but some other monarchs like Yugamagha, etc., known 
from coins (S. Chattopadhyay, Early History of Northern 
India, 2nd edition, p. 142). These considerations convince 
us that the year 81, etc., cannot be attributed to the 
Gupta Era of a.d. the 320 (El, vol. XVIH, p. 159), and that 
the year 139 (of Bhlmavarman) cannot be attributed 
to the era of a.d. 248 (iW., vol. XXIV, pp. 147 and 256). 
However, no such difficulty is faced if the dates are 
referred to the era of A.D. 78 (AS/, AR, 1911-12, p.411; El, 
vol. XXIII, p. 247 ; vol. XXVI, pp. 300-304 ; JNSI, 1940, 
vol. II, p. 96 ; El, vol. XXVI, pp. 297f ; vol. XXXI, 
p. 175). Thus the reckoning used by the rulers in 
question might have been identical with the Saka Era 
and, as suggested above, also with the Kanishka Era. 

It appears that sometime before or in c. A.D. (77-78+ 
81) 158-39 the Kosam area passed out of the hands of the 
Kush ap as. So, we cannot deny the possibility of the in¬ 
clusion of this area within the empire of Huvisbka and also, 
for some years, within that of V&sudeva I. But there is 
no definite proof of the rule of either of them in that region. 
Their coins, found at Kosam (G. R. Sharma, op. cit., 
p. 88), might have reached there by way of trade and 
commerce. 

If A. M. Shastri is right in observing that a certain 
(Ha)hirSja Ma(gha*) is represented in a hoard of coins 
found near Kosam (noticed in a paper read at the sixty- 
first session of the Numismatic Society of India held at 
Varanasi in 1973), then be might have been a predecessor 
of Bhadramagha. Either he, or Nava, or, if the latter was 
not a Magha ruler, some other member of the Hagba 
family succeeded the Kushapas in Kaufambl. 

Coins of the Kush&pas, Neva or Nava and Maglrns have 
been found in layer 3 of the excavated strata at Kosam. 
This layer, which is equated with sub-period VI of Kosam 
and is dated to the period of transition from the rule of the 



Kushapas to that of the Maghas in that area, betrays no 
sign of destruction or violence. This suggests that when 
the Kushapa power became weak in that area, which was 
far away from the centre of the empire, a local ruler, who 
might or might not have served the Kushapas, peacefully 
usurped the authority over that locality. 

In or about the period the Maghas became well estab¬ 
lished in the Kosam area in the time of Bhadramagha, who 
ruled at least from the year 81 to 88 (a.D. 158-59 f° *85- 
66 ), the group of Bhlmasena consolidated its position in at 
least parts of Baghelkhand. Neither there is evidence of 
its subordination to the Kushanas, nor there is any datum 
suggesting the inclusion of Baghelkhand in the Kushap 
empire. The rulers concerned, no doubt, might have used 
the Kanishka Era. But this could have become popular in 
their territory through its contact with not far off areas of 
the Kushapa empire. However, if the provenances of the 
Ginja inscription and the Bbita seal of Bhlmasena suggest 
his rule in those localities, he might have extended the 
limits of his territory beyond Baghelkhand and to areas 
near and/ or within the possible limits of the maximum 
extension of the Kushapa empire to the south of the 
Yamuna river near Allahabad. 

A seal of Bhlmasena has been found "little above" the 
level ascribabletothe" Kush&na" period atBhita (ASI,AR, 
1911-12, pp. 32 and 51). The fourth stratum of the house 
of NSgadeva at Bhita, antiquities of which belong to the 
"Kushana" age. furnishes evidence suggesting that it was 
deserted "hurriedly owing to some catastrophe" ( ASI , AR, 
1911-12. pp. 33-34 i J N S 1 , 1940 . vol. H, p. 98). This 
catastrophe might have been caused by the advent of the 
army of Bhlmasena, if he really conquered Bhita. The pre¬ 
sence of the people from the jungle area of Baghelkhand, 
parts of which were under the family of Bhlmasena, at Bhita 
itself may be suggested by the celts and other “neolithic 


implements” found in the house of K&gadeva and some 
other buildings of the" Kushapa" age excavated there (ASI, 
AR, 1911-12, p. 35). 

Bhlmasena, ruled from at least the year 51 (a.D. 128-29) 
to sometime in or before the year 86 (a.D. 163-64), the 
first known year of the reign of his son Pofhasiri. Hence 
he could have conquered Bhita sometime before A.D. 163- 
64. We do not know the name of Bhlmasena's adversary 
in the Bhita area. It will be of interest to note here that 
excavations at Bhita have yielded two clay moulds of Ku¬ 
shapa coins, including one displaying a reverse type of "a 
gold (?) coin of VSsudeva" (I?) (ASI.AR, 1911-12, p. 65 ; 
CC 1 M, pi. XIH, no. 8). Since Bbita, as indicated by the 
seals found there, was a sort of a headquarter of an adminis¬ 
trative division, a mint could well have been located there. 
This will suggest that Bhita was in the Kush&pa empire 
during or up to sometime of the reign of Visudeva I. How¬ 
ever, we should bear in mind that Kushapa gold coins were 
mostly, if not always, struck from dies, and that the moulds 
could have been used by counterfeiters to fabricate Ku¬ 
sh&pa coins. The popular demand for Kush&pa coins in 
that area is suggested by the genuine Kushapa pieces un¬ 
earthed there. These could have reached Bhita by way of 
trade and commerce. 

Thus there is no definite evidence of the inclusion of the 
Bhita area to the south of the Yamuna in the KushSpa em¬ 
pire. Even if it is considered, for the sake of argument, 
to have been for some time under the KushSpas, it is not 
necessary to infer that Bhlmasena wrested it from them. 
He might well have conquered the area from a local ruler. 
This local ruler could have earlier peacefully (?) usurped the 
authority over that region when the Kushapa rule had be¬ 
come virtually non-existent there after the loss of the 
nearby Kosam area to the north of the river Yamuna. 

If the seal of Sivamagha, unearthed at Bhita, indicates 
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his rule there and if Bhimasena was not a sdon of the Magha 
family, then Sivamagha might have ousted the group of 
Bhimasena from that area. If Sivamagha was a successor 
of Bhadramagha (years 8l-88), this conquest might have 
happened after the rule of Bhimasena's son Pothasiri (years 
86-88) and during or after the reign of the latter’s son Bhajta- 
deva, who was on the throne in the year 90. The extension 
of the rule of Sivamagha to the Bandhogarh area is sugges¬ 
ted by his Sanskrit inscription at Bandhogarh, which, from 
the linguistic point of view, should be dated after the Ban¬ 
dhogarh Prakrit inscriptions referring to Bhimasena, Potha¬ 
siri and Bhaftadeva (and also Chitasena). However, the 
association of the Maghas with the area might have begun 
even earlier. A certain Magha, son of one Chakora, was 
an amdtya of Pothasiri (El, vol. XXXI, p. 181). 

The re-struck pieces of Sivamagha, found in a hoard 
from the Fatehpur district, have been considered to indi¬ 
cate his reverses at the hands of an enemy (JNSJ , 1940, vol. 
IT, p. 98). The enemy, who re-struck the coins, could have 
been the same as king Vaifravapa, who was the son of a 
Mah&senipati (or a great commander of the army) called 
Bhadrab&la (El, vol. XXXI, pp. 185-186), and so was not a 
son of a king belonging to the group of Bhimasena or to 
the family of the Maghas. Vaifravana’s authority extended 
from Kosam to Bandhogarh, as indicated by the findspots 
of his Kosam inscription of the year 107 (c. A.D. 184-85) 
and his Sanskrit inscription at Bandhogarh. His successor 
in at least the Kosam area was probably Bbimavarman, 
whose Kosam records are dated in the years 130 and 139 
(a.D. 207-08 and 216-17). Either Bhimavarman, if he was 
a scion of the Magha family, or some later Magha king 
might have restored the rule of the Maghas in the Kosam 
region. 

The above survey of the political history of north-east¬ 
ern region of M. P. and south-eastern areas of U. P. in- 
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eluding Kosam and the localities to its south and on the 
othersideof the Yamuna allows us to draw certain infer¬ 
ences. It appears that Baghelkhand was never included 
within the Kushana empire. There is only a very remote 
possibility of the correctness of the hypothesis about the 
extension of the Kushana rule to Bhita. We cannot deny 
the feasibility of the theory about the rule of Huvishka or 
of VSsudeva I in the Kosam area, though we have no defi¬ 
nite evidence to that effect. There is, however, no doubt 
that this area bad been earlier included within the empire 
of Kanishka I. 

We have earlier suggested that the territory of the Kas- 
peiraioi, as described by Ptolemy, was an administrative 
division of the Kushipa empire (see above Chapter VI, n. 
24). This territory included a locality called Eragassa, 
identified with Erach in the Jbansi district in South- 
Wes-tern U. P. This evidence ; suggests the inclusion 
of parts of that area in the Kushipa empire. But 
we have no idea of the exact period of the Kushipa 
occupation. 

A multiple coin-mould, displaying the negatives of 
some of the reverse devices of the coins of Huvishka, was 
discovered some time back at Atranji Khera in the Eta dis¬ 
trict, lying to the east (and south-east) of the Mathura 
district of U. P. (B. Sahni, The Technique of Casting Coins 
in Ancient India, Memoirs of the Numismatic Society of 
India, no. 1, p. 43). If this coin-mould is considered to 
have been used in a genuine Kushina mint situated in the 
neighbourhood of its find-spot, then the area concerned 
should have been in the empire of Huvishka. But the fact 
that coins intended to be cast in this mould "were not of 
one kind certainly makes one suspect a forgery" (ibid., p.44). 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the majority of 
genuine Kushana coins, and certainly the most, if not all, of 
the Kushipa gold pieces were struck from dies (B. N. Mukh- 
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erjee, .VamS on Lion—A Study in Kushdna Numismatic Art^ 
PP- 36f). 

More important evidence about the bold of the succes¬ 
sors of Kanishka I over the land between the Ganges and 
the Yamuna to the east of Mathura is supplied by the "Nani 
on lion" coin-type of Kanishka LU. As Kanishka Ill’s coins 
bearing "Siva with bull” device were meant for circulation 
in the Kushipa empire to the west of the (upper) Indus, and 
as his coins showing Ardokhsho on the reverse were pro¬ 
bably meant for the Punjab area (see above p. 179), his 
'* Nana on lion” coin-type should be attributed to an eastern 
district. The eastern district could have included his posses¬ 
sions in the territory of U. P.. including Mathura, which 
might have been under the K us Irinas up to about the end 
of their empire (see above pp. 178,179.185,186 and 191). 

The "Nani on lion” coin-type of Kanishka III pro¬ 
bably influenced "the goddess on lion’ device on the reverse 
of the specie of the Gupta monarch Chandragupta I (B. N. 
Mukherjee. Nana on Lion — A Study in Kushana Numis¬ 
matic Art, p. 34). So the coin-type in question might have 
been familiar to the people of a region, which was later at 
least partly included in Chandragupta I's kingdom, (see 
above p. 179). 

The suggested locations of the territories of the kings of 
Aryavarta, conquered by Chandragupta I's son Samudra- 
gupta, should indicate that the latter annexed to his domi¬ 
nions portions of U. P.. including the Bareilly, Bulandshahr 
and the Mathura district areas, Kastern Punjab and the 
Delhi region and portions of M. P. and West Bengal (J. F. 
Fleet, op. cit., pp. 6-8 ; R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, 
op. cit., pp. 128-130 ; H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political His¬ 
tory of Ancient India , 5th edition, pp. 534-536). His con¬ 
quest of the Mathura region is indicated by the identifica¬ 
tion of Gapapatinaga, one of the kings defeated by him, 
with the ruler of the same name, where coins have been 
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found mainly in that area (R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Alte¬ 
kar, op. cit., p. 37, no. 1 and p. 130). Samudragupta pro¬ 
bably possessed also the area ot Kosam near Allahabad on 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna (see above). 
But the territory of none of the kings defeated by him was 
situated in the land between the Yamuna and the Ganges 
stretching from the east and south-east of Mathura to the 
north or north-west of Kosam. So, if, as the circumstan¬ 
tial evidence would suggest, he had this land under him (R. 
C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, op. cit., p. 130). it was al¬ 
ready a part of the Gupta kingdom during the period ot 
his father Chandragupta I. The territory ruled by the latter 
king could have included even the Kosam area. At least 
there is no evidence that his son, who possessed that area, 
actually conquered it himself. 

This inference allows us to suggest that Kanishka XII's 
" Nana on lion” coin-type was familar in inter alia an area 
to the east of Mathura and between the Ganges and the 
Yamuna, which later became incorporated in Chandragupta 
I’s kingdom. It may be argued that the area concerned 
was a part of Kanishka Ill’s empire. However, coins of 
Kanishka III bearing “Nana on lion" device could have 
also regularly readied that region by way of trade and 
commerce. For parallel examples, we can refer to the coins 
of the successors of V&sudeva I (though not with " Nan& on 
lion” reverse device) found at Delhupur in the Jaunpur dis¬ 
trict (see above p. 190) and also at Sanchankot in the Unnao 
district of U. P. (JNSl. 1970. vol. XXXII. pp. 208-212). 

Thus there is no definite evidence ot the rule ot the suc¬ 
cessors of Kanishka I in the land between the Ganges and 
the Yamuna lying to the east, south-east and north-east of 
Mathura. We, however, do not altogether deny the possi¬ 
bility of the Kushana rule in the Kosam region up to some¬ 
time of the reign of V&sudeva I and in an area to east of 
Mathura up to sometime of the period of Kanishka III. 
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The land of ancient Kosala to the east of the Paflch&la 
area cam: under the control of the Kushapas during reign 
of Kanishka I (see above pp. 73-74). A Tibetan text speaks 
of conquest of So-ked by Kanishka (I) and a few other 
rulers. The Hou Hon shu records the Yiieh-chih conquest 
of a country called Tung-li with its capital at Sha-ch'i, So 
-Iced and Sha-ch'i have been convincingly identified with 
S&lceta, which was located near Ayodhya in the Fyzabad 
district of U. P. (see above, p. 74 ; H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit. , p. 99). Ayodhya was in the land of ancient Kosala. 
Thus Tung-li (the "separated'’ area of the Tufigapas), con¬ 
quered by the Yiieh-chih, was in or substantially the same 
as Kosala (in this connection, see AD, pp. 37-41). 

An inscription from Sahet-Mahet, in the border region 
between the districts of Gonda and Bahraich of U.P., records 
an act of merit done in the reign of Kanishka by a monk at 
Sfivasti (SravastI) (see above p. 74). Sr&vastl, identified 
with modern Sahet- Mahet or Set- Uahet, was a part of 
ancient Kosala (H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 100). 

The early local coins, ascribed to AyodhyS mainly on 
the basis of the evidence of their provenances, can be divided 
into three distinct groups (J. Allan, op. cit., p. XXXVII). 
The rulers known from the second group of coins had their 
names ending in -deva or -datta. Their rule may be dated, 
on the basis of the palaeographic features of their coin 
legends, to a period from sometime of c. and century a. C. 
to sometime in 1st century B.C. (ibid., pp. XXXIX and 
i3of) or even 1st century a.D. (see letters no and su on coins 
of Naradatta in ibid., pi. XLIII, no. 6). One of them, Dha- 
nadeva, is also mentioned in an Ayodhyi stone inscrip¬ 
tion (D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian His¬ 
tory and Civilization, vol. I, From the Sixth Century B. C. 
to the Sixth Century A.D., 1st edition, pp. 96-97). The 
rulers known from the third group of coins can be placed, 
on the basis of the same type of evidence, to c. ist-2nd or 
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rather to c. 2nd century A.D. (ibid., p. 135 ; pi. XVII, no. 
II, 18, etc.). The names of most of these rulers ended in 
mitra. 

It is not impossible that the Kush&nas captured Kosala 
or parts thereof from one of the rulers known from the 
second group of coins or from one of their immediate suc¬ 
cessors. It is also possible that the so-called Mitra rulers 
succeeded the KushSnas in Kosala or in a part of it. 

Excavations in the ruins of a room in a monastery at 
Sahet- Mahet unearthed copper coins of Kanishka, Hu- 
vishka, VSsudeva I bearing Siva with bull on the reverse. 
(CCIM, pi. XIII, no. 9) and VSsudeva n (or rather imi¬ 
tations in copper of a gold coin-type of this ruler) (NC, 1892. 
pi. XXIV, no. 13 ; see above n. 125) and Aryamitra (?) 
(ASl, AR, 1910-11, p. 15). A hoard of copper coins, 
found at Tilaurakot (Nepalese Tarai), is reported to 
have contained 2 Indo-Greek coins, 2 coins of Agnimitra. 
1804 coins of V'ima Kadphises, Kanishka (I) and Huvishka 
and 379 pieces struck by Ayumitraand Satyamitra (Ancient 
Nepal, no. 26, 1974, p. 44) Coins of Kanishka (1), and 
Huvishka and also a few of those belonging to the third 
group of Ayodhyi specie have been discovered intwo hoards 
found in the Aaamgarh district (to the south-east of the 
Fyaabad district) (IH Q, vol. XXIX, p. 216). A hoard from 
Buxar in the Sahabad district (of Behar), situated not far to 
the south-east of the Azamgarh district, has yielded copper 
coins of V'ima Kadphises, Kanishka (I), Huvishka and 
Satyamitra (?) (JNSI, 1950, vol. XII, pp. I2if). 

An attempt has been made recently to interpret the testi¬ 
mony of the Buxar hoard, which has yielded a great number 
of Kush&na coins and only a few ‘‘ Mitra pieces, to suggest 
that the KushSna coins "ousted" the " Mitra" coins from 
the “ Ayodhya” territory. It has been claimed that this 
happened towards the end of the second or in the beginning 
of the third century a.D., up to which date there was "a 
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continuous chain of indigenous rulers" at Ayodhyi from 
the time of the Sung as (JNSI, 1974, vol. XXXVI, p. 45). 
It should, however, be pointed out that a section of Chapter 
118 of the Hou Honshu, based on a report prepared by 
Pan Yung in c. A.D. 125, refers to the conquest of an area 
including Sha-ch'i (i.e., Saketa) by the Yfleh-chih. We have 
noted above that Kanika or Kanishka I was responsible for 
extending the Kushipa rule to the Saketa region (see above 
pp. 64-65 and 73-74). Thus the "chain of indigenous 
rulers" in the area around Saketa, which surely included 
Ayodhyi, was snapped by the Kushinas, and the indepen¬ 
dence of the local rulers ended, at least temporarily, some¬ 
time in or before A.D. 125 and during the reign of Kanishka I. 
And since as many as 392 Kushipa coins and only 10 
“ Mitra" pieces have been found in the Buxar hoard, it may 
well be considered as having been buried in the early years 
of, and not after, the rule of the Mitras in the territory in 
question. The same inference may be drawn from a study 
of the composition of hoard found at Laghusa (in Gopal- 
ganj sub-division) in North Bihar. It yielded "several 
hundreds of Kushipa copper coins, mixed with bull and cock 
coins (i.e., Mitra coins) of Ayodhya" (JNSI, 1974, vol. 
XXXVI. p. 33). 

The evidence of the hoards, mentioned above, thus sup¬ 
ports or at least does not go against the hypothesis that the 
so-called Mitras succeeded the Kushipas in Kosala. Arya- 
mitra (or Ayumitra) or Satyamitra might have been the 
earliest of this group of rulers of Ayodhyi. 

It is not certain whether the so-called Mitras served the 
Kushanas before they assumed independence (see also JNSI, 
1950, vol. XII, p. 123). We ate equally uncertain about 
the date of the end of the Kushapa rule in Kosala. Though 
there is no inherent difficulty in postulating the continuation 
of Kushana rule in that area at least up to sometime of the 
reign of Visudeva I, we have no definite evidence of its in- 
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dusionin the Kushipa empire of the successors of Kanishka I. 
The absence of any sign of violence in the strata, dated 
to the Kushipa age, at various excavated sites in the land 
of ancient Kosala may, however, suggest that the transition 
from the Kushana rule to the independent rule of the so- 
called Mitras was probably peaceful. 

There is an evidence of the activities of the Kushapas 
even to the immediate east of the Bahraich and Gonda dis¬ 
trict areas of ancient Kosala. Thirty-one sealings have 
recently been discovered at a depth of 1.6 m. below the sur¬ 
face of a monastery adjoining a stOpa at Piprahwa in the 
Basti district of U. P. The legend on these sealings, written 
in the Brihml script of the Kushipa period, has been read 
as Orh Devaputra-Vihara Kapilavastu Bhihshu Saiighasya. 

( Report 0/ the Director General, Archaeological Survey of 
India (Being a Brief Review of the Archaeological Work 
Done in India during 1973-74) (mimeographed report pub¬ 
lished on the occasion of the twenty-fourth meeting of the 
Central AdvisorjUoard of Archaeology), p. 7); see also G. S. 
Gai, Presidential Address, section V, Indian History Con¬ 
gress. 35th Session, Calcutta, 1974, p. 9 ]. The legend may 
better be read as Orh (l*) Devaputra mhOr(e•) Kapilaiastu- 
bhikshusahghasya, and the inscription after the expression 
orh may be translated as "(the seal) of the community of the 
monks of Kapilavastu (residing) in the Devaputra Vihira 
(i.e., the monastery named after a certain Devaputra)". 

The term Devaputra was used as a title of the Kushipa 
emperors in several inscriptions referring to them (MI, 
pp. 55 . 66, 68, 200, etc. ; El, vol. VIII, p. 180). Even 
the existence of a Devaputra Vihara in the Jamalpur 
mound area in the locality of Mathura during the 
Kusuipa age is suggested by a few epigraphs found 
there (Ml, p. 58). One of these inscriptions records 
a gift made in the Mahiraja Devaputra Vihira in the 
year 51 (and during the reign) of Mahirija- Devaputra 
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Huveshka {ibid., pp. 64-65). Another inscription of 
the year 77 refers to the same monastery as the vihAra 
of Maharija Rajatiraja Devaputra Huvishka (ibid., 
p. 68). It seems certain that this religious establishment 
in the Mathura area of the Kushina empire was 
founded by and/or named after Huvishka during 
his reign. We have other instances of the sanctuaries 
in the Kushana empire having been named after the 
reigning monarchs (KG, pp. 100-101, nn 10 and n). 

These observations tempt us to suggest that the 
Devaputra Vihara of Piprahwa, mentioned in a legend 
palaeographicalty datable to the Kushana period, was 
founded by and/or named after a Kushana emperor. 
This would mean the extension of the KushApa rule to 
this area at least for a brief period. 

One of the theories about the identification of 
Kapilavastu advocates that it is represented by "the 
Pipriva group of ruins" (see the opinion of V. A. Smith 
in P. C. Mulchcrji, A Report oh a Tour of Exploration 
of the Antiquities of Kapilavastu. Tarai of Nepal, p. 22). 
Attempts have been made recently to show that the locality 
of Piprahwa was a part of or was in the suburbs of ancient 
Kapilavastu (D. Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, p. 253). 
These suggestions receive some support from the sealings 
unearthed at Piprahwa. the legend on which indicates 
that the monks of Kapilavastu as residing in the Devaputra 
VihAra, situated in that locality. Whether any of these hypo¬ 
theses is acceptable or not. there are other reasons to 
believe that the site of Piprahwa could not have been 
very far away from Kapilavastu. Two Chinese pilgrims 
placed the latter not much distant from the Lumbini 
garden or modern Rummindei, situated in Nepal and 
at a place not very far from Piprahwa in the Basti 
district. 

As it appears from an information collected by K'ang 
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T'ai in c. A. D. 245-50, a kingdom named Ki-wei or 
Kapilavastu was in existence even in about that time 
(MRanges Charles de Harlez, pp. 176-77) (see below). So 
Piprahwa could have been a part of that kingdom even 
in the 1st or 2nd century A. D. On the other hand, 
since Piprahwa was not very far from SrSvastj (or 
Sahet-Mahet) of ancient Kosala, it could have been 
included in Kosala. The same kingdom might have 
been referred to as that of Che-wei (SrAvasti) by K'ang 
T'ai (ibid.). 

Thus, if the Kushanas conquered the Piprahwa area, 
they might have either made an incursion into the king¬ 
dom of Kapilavastu or might have occupied it as a part 
of their conquest of the Kosala area. They could have 
annexed it to the Kushapa empire after the conquest of 
the SAketa area by Kanishka I. We cannot be sure as 
to how and when they lost the area in question. One 
hypothesis may be that their successors in the Kosala 
territory also succeeded them here. 

The area of VArApAsI, among the regions to the 
south of Kosala, might have been annexed to the 
KushApa empire by sometime of the year 3 of the reign 
of Kanishka I (see above p. 73). No doubt, the 
Sarnath image, dedicated by friar Bala in the year of 
3 of Kanishka (I), was, like the Kosam image of the year 
2 of Kanishka (I) and the Sahet-Mahet icon of the time 
of the same king, made of Karri red sand stone. All these 
images could have been products of the Mathura school 
of art, and hence could have been brought from 
Mathura to their respective places of discovery (see also 
IHQ, 1953, vol. XXIX, pp. 208-209). But the inscription 
on the umbrella post of the Sarnath image clearly 
states that (the image of) Bodhisattva and the 
umbrella with a post, gifted by Bala, were erected 
at Barapasi (Viripasi) itself. It is also known from this 
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record that Kshatrapa Vanish para and Kharapallana 
and others were associated with this act of merit. 
On the other hand, one of the inscriptions on the 
image itself states that this gift of Bala was 
"installed by Mahakshatrapa Kharapallana and 
Kshatrapa Vanashpara". The satrapal rulers obviously 
acted on behalf of the donor. Such an act by these 
rulers, who were otherwise not related in any way to 
Bala, would have been meaningless, if they had not been 
specially associated with the place of dedication. The 
satrapal titles of these persons, mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion on an image dedicated at Banaras in the reign of 
Kanishlca (I), should then suggest that they were 
governors of the Banaras area, and that they ruled on 
behalf of the KushSnas. So, if the imeription on 
the umbrella post speaks of their association with 
the gift made by Bala, they were connected with it in 
their official capacities—as governors of VSrSnasI. The 
theory of the extension of the Kush&na rule to the 
Banaras area perhaps receives some support from the 
fact that the presence of the Kushapas in the Kosam area 
and also in the territory of ancient Kosala (which appears 
to have included the locality of Sahet- Mahct) is known 
also from sources other than the Kosam and Sohet- 
Mahet images, which, as it has been argued, like 
the Samath icon, could have been brought to the places 
where they were discovered later. 

We cannot identify the power which was ousted 
by the Kushanas from the Banaras area. Excavations 
and explorations at Rajghat in the neighbourhood of 
Banaras have yielded seals of several persons like 
Jethadatta, Hathisena, Jeslithamitra. NSgarjuna, Jayaka, 
Jaya, King M&nySditya (?), King Abhaya, King Dhanadeva, 
King Niwi, Kfishpasena, Harisliepa, King Bhimasena, 
etc., who may have been rulers or men of position and 


who may be dated (on the basis of palaeographic features 
of the legends on their seals) to c. ist-and century A. D. 
(JNSI, 1961, vol. XXIII. pp. 411-412 ; K. K. Thaplyal, 
Studies in Ancimt Indian Seals, pp. 30-31, 36, and 
40-41). The last four persons mentioned here used inter 
alia the bow and sttow device on their seals. The names 
of three of them ended in -sena. And since a royal title 
(r&jan) was given to at least one of them, the last three 
men could have been members of one and the same 
royal family. It was also not impossible for one of the 
families of the persons mentioned here to become the 
target of the Kushapa aggression. We must, however, 
admit that the locality of Rajghat was not only an 
administrative centre, but also could have been, as it was 
within or very near the holy city of V Jr in as j frequented 
by pilgrims visiting that locality (IA, AM, 1957-58, p. 
50 ; B. Lahiri, Indigenous States ojNorthern India (c. 200 
B.C. to 320 A.D.), p. 76 ; JNSI, 1961, vol. XXIII, pp. 
408-409 and 4x2-413). So it could have been visited 
by important personages having no political connection 
with it. Such an inference degrades the value of the 
evidence of the provenances of the seals for our 
study. 

We are not certain about the precise date and process 
of the termination of the Kush&pa rule in the Banaras 
area. It is, however, interesting to note that seals of 
a few of the so-called Mitra rulers of Ayodhya (like 
Vishpumitra, the son of Bhavasena, Serighamitra, the 
son of Vishpumitra, Phalgunimitra, Vijayamitra, and 
§ivamitra, the son of Vijayamitra, and of the Magha rulers 
(like king Nam ( = Nava ?) (?), Kautslputra Srvamagha 
and MahSsenlpati Rudramagha) have been found 
at Rajghat situated within or very near V§rapas] (JNSI, 
1961, vol XxJLLl, p. 412 ; 1968, vol. XXX, pp. 68f). 
We are not sure whether we can postulate the exten¬ 
ts 
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sion of the rule of the Mitras or of the Maghas to this 
locality, which was well frequented, as a religious centre, 
by various types of people from different areas (JNSl, 
1968, vol. XXX, p. 72). On the other hand, there are 
9ome indications that the immediate successor of the 
Kush&gas in the region in question could have been a 
certain king called Aivaghosha, and not one of the 
Ultra or Magha rulers. Two records, found at Sarnath, 
in the locality of ancient Viripasi refer to the 
reign of this monarch (El, vol. VTII, pp. 171-172). One 
of them is dated in the year 40 (ibid.), probably of 
the Kanishka Era (ibid.). He may well be identified 
with (King ?) Aivaghosha, whose seal has been found 
at Rajghat (K. K. Thaplyal, op. dl., p. 24). 

The Kushipa authority could thus be acknowledged 
in the area in question up to sometime of the year 40 
of the Kanishka Era. But we have no definite proof 
of the rule of any of the successors of Kanishka I in 
that region. 

Chinese sources indicate the activities of the Kush&gas 
even to the east of the territories of ancient Kosala and 
Kifi (Varlpasi). The Ta chuang-yen lun ching, the 
Chinese translation of Kumiralita's Kalpanamanfitikd 
done by Kumirajiva, states that "among the Chii-sha 
(Kushdpa) race there was a king named Chen-t'an 
Chia-ni-cha [Kanishka l) who (once) made a punitive 
campaign against Tung T'ien-chu (Eastern India). When 
(that territory) had been pacified, his majestic power 
made (the world) tremble and his success was complete, 
and he returned to bis native country" (Italics ours). 
On his return journey he inadvertently worshipped a 
Nirgrantha stupa (Taisho Tripitaka, no. 201, ch. IV, 
p. 287). The incident concerning this stupa is included 
in the Fu fa- 1 sang yin yilan chuan by Chi-chia-yeh 
and T‘an-yao among the events which happened during 
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the journey of Kanishka (I) to his "own country" after 
attacking Pi(aliputra. The relevant texts record, as 
already noted above, that "the king of Pfi(aliputra is 
attacked by the king of the Yueh-chih called Chan-t'an 
Chi-ni-cha (Kanishka I), and as a ransom he offers the 
most valuable things of his kingdom : the sage Aiva¬ 
ghosha, the Buddha's alms-bowl and a luck-bringing 
hen. Chi-na-cha (Kanishka) accepts the gifts and with¬ 
draws his army to his own country” (ibid., no. 2058, 
p. 315). The Yueh-chih invasion of Magadha, of which 
Pifaliputra must have been the capital, was narrated 
also in the Ma-ming pu-sa chuan. It stated that “ Ma¬ 
min# ( Ahagosha) lived in Central India. There arrived 
the king of the Little Yueh-chih (should be read as 
the Great Yfleh-chih) (set KG, pp. 48-49), (who resided) 
in Northern India, (and who) invaded Magadha and 
demanded the surrender of the statue of the Buddha 
and Aivaghosha" (Italics ours) (M. V. Vassilief, 
Le Bouddisme ses Dogmas, son Histoire el sa LUUrature. 
pt. I (translated by M. G. A. La Comme), pp. 210-211). 

The alleged occurrence of the incident concerning 
a Nirgrantha stQpa suggests, even if it did not actually 
take place, that the first two texts intended to refer to 
one and the same expedition undertaken by K a nishk a (I). 
It is also obvious from the statements of the second 
and third treatises that they dealt with one particular 
venture of Kanishka (I). 

No doubt, the first treatise placed the territory 
invaded by Kanishka I in Eastern India, while the 
third text located it in Central India. But this discre¬ 
pancy may be obviated by the hypothesis that the 
authors concerned followed two different early Indian 
traditions regarding the geographical divisions of 
the subcontinent. According to one, favoured by the 
Buddhists, Majjhimadefa or Madhyadeia (Central Region) 
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extended in the east up to Kajangala (identified with 
KaAkjol in the Bhagalpur district of North Bihar). 
Magadha, according to this concept, could hare been 
in Central India. Another early Indian tradition placed 
Madhyadeia to west of Pray&ga (modern Allahabad 
area of UJ?.). This suggests that Eastern India, to the 
east of Madhyadeia, included Magadha (H. C. 
Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 2nd edition, 
pp. 59 and 6x). 

Thus all the three treatises mentioned above 
indicate Kanishka I's invasion of Magadha. The 
historicity of this episode is further indicated by the 
probability of Kanishka’s having been more or less a 
contemporary of KumiralSta, the author of the 
Kalpanamanditikd, of which the first of the three 
treatises was a Chinese translation (KD, p. 49, n. 49). 

It is obvious from the statements quoted above that 
Kanishka's invasion of Magadha was in the nature of a 
punitive expedition. The king of Magadha probably 
did something which displeased the Kushiga monarch. 
Kanishka I withdrew his army from the Magadha area, 
after the ruler concerned submitted and paid tribute to 
him. The royal family of Magadha was apparently 
not ousted and, as we have noted above, Pi^aliputra 
or rather the Magadha region was not formally 
annexed to the KushSna empire. It probably became a 
feudatory or a tributary state. 

It is difficult to identify the ruler who paid tribute to 
ganishlm I, However, there is no inherent difficulty 
in accepting him as a scion of the dynasty of the 
Magadha king Bahasatimita, whom KhAravela of Kalifiga 
humiliated (literally "caused his feet to be worshipped") 
perhaps sometime in the closing decades of the 1st 
century B.C. (D. C. Sircar, op. at., vol. I, pp. 206 
and 209; H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of 
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Ancient India (5th edition), pp. 405-406 and 430 ; I HQ, 
1930, vol. VI, pp. 6-26 ; Indian Studies Past and 
Present, 1965-66, vol. VH,pp.66f). The same familymaybe 
considered to have been ruling in Magadha even in the last 
quarter of the 2nd century A.D., if the date of an Inscrip¬ 
tion of the year 108 (and of the reign) of king Arya-VilS- 
ghamitra (Arya-Vif&khamitra), found at Kali van in the 
Patna district and so in the land once included in Magadha, 
is attributed to the era oFa.d. 78, and if this ruler is assigned 
to the dynasty of Bahasatimita (El, vol. XXXI, pp. 229- 
231). At least such an inference is in accord with our 
above hypotheses that Kanishka I probably did not exter¬ 
minate the contemporary royal family of Magadha and 
that he allowed the Magadhan king, who paid tribute to 
him, to continue to rule as a feudatory or a tributary ruler. 

In our attempt to determine the political status of the 
Mitra family of Magadha in the 2nd century A.D. we may 
have to consider some other data. The most important of 
them is the information collected by K‘ang-T'ai apparently 
during his mission to Fu-nan in c. A.D. 245-50 (Bulletin de 
I'Efcole Francaise d'Ettrlme- Orient, 1903, vol. HI, pp. 303 
and 430). According to this evidence, quoted by 
Ma Tuan-lin, a king of Fu-nan sent an envoy to 
T'ien-chu sometime during the period of the Wu 
dynasty (a.d. 222-80). He reached "the mouth of the 
river of India". He went up the river, covering a 
distance of 7000 li, and arrived at his destination, 
where he apparently met the king of T'ien-chu. 
hater this king sent two persons to Fu-nan with four 
horses of the country of the Yueh-chih. K ang Ta'i 
gathered from one of them that "the title of the king 

(apparently of his country ) is Meu-ltm . On 

the right and left (of this territory) there are sixteen king¬ 
doms of large size, those of Kia-wei (Kapdavastu), She-wei 
(Srdvastl),. Chc-po (orle-po) (Champd), etc." (Italics ours ) 
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(.Vfa Tuan-lin, Wm hsien t'ungK’ao, ch. 328, notice on Tien- 
chu ; \UUmgte Charles de Harlez, pp. 176-177 ; I A, 
1880, vol. 13 $, p. 17 ; etc.). 

The kingdom of T'ien-chu or India, described above, 
was apparently situated on the river of T'ien-chu, identi¬ 
fiable with the river Ganges (L. Petech, Northern India 
According to the Shui-ching-chu, p. 53), though at a great 
distance from its mouth. The kingdom was bordered on 
different sides by inter aha the kingdom of Che-po or Cham¬ 
pa (which was located in the Bhagalpur region of North 
Bihar), the kingdom of She-wci or Sravasti (which ioduded 
parts of the Gonda, Bahraich and Fyzabad districts of U. P.) 
and the kingdom of Kia-wei or Kapilavastu (which should 
have ordinarily within it the locality of Piprahwa in the 
Hasti district of U. P. and also parts of southernmost por¬ 
tion of the central section of Nepal). Hence the territory 
in question probably incorporated the Tirhut division of 
Bihar (ancient Tirabhukti), situated on the bank of the 
Ganges, and perhaps, though with lesser probability, parts 
of Magadha to the south of that river. This kingdom was 
in existence about the time K’ang Tar collected his infor¬ 
mation in Fu-nan in c. a.d. 245-30. 

The above topographical position of the kingdom in 
question indicates that it included only a part of T'ien-chu, 
even though Ma Tuan-lin, who got the above information 
from an evidence of K'ang Tai, used the name T'ien-chu to 
denote more or less the whole of the Indian subcontinent 
( IA , 1880, vol. IX, pp. 15-17). Hence Meu-lun was the 
title of the king of this territory, and not of a sovereign 
ruling over the whole or the major portion of the subconti¬ 
nent. 

The title Meu-lun is considered a Chinese transliteration 
of the term Murupfa (Milanges Charles de Harlez, p. 178). 
As the Mururid* king, who sent four horses to Fu-nan, 
secured these from the territory of the Yileh-chih, his king¬ 


dom was apparently outside the Yiieh-chih or Kushipa 
dominions. 

The dynasty, the kings of which used the title Mu- 
rurufa, and which ruled over inter alia the Tirhut area in 
about the first half of the 3rd century A.D., could, however, 
be related to the family of Chashfana, which might have 
still earlier served the Kushaqas. Two seals of the Great 
Queen Prabhud&mi, unearthed at Basarh (ancient Vai&li) 
in the Muzaffarpur district of the Tirhut Division, refers 
to her as the daughter of Mah 2 ksbatrapa Rudrasidiha and 
sister of Mahfikshatrapa Rudrasena (ASI, AR, 1913-14, 
p. 136, nos. 247 and 248). This parentage of Prabhudami 
identifies her as a daughter of Rudrasidiha I, who ruled as 
a Mah&lcsbatrapa at least from the year 103 to 110 and from 
the year 112 to 119, and as a sister of Rudrasena I, who ruled 
as a Mahilcshatrapa at least from the year 122 to the year 
144. Since these years are attributed to the era of a.d. 78, 
Rudrasena I, who was a scion of the house of C hash (ana, 
should have ruled as a Mahakshatrapa, from c. a. D. 199- 
200 to 121-22. Prabhudama's seals must be dated to some¬ 
time of, or at least not long after, the period of Rudrasena’s 
rule as a Mahikshatrapa. If Basarh in Tirhut, where the 
seals of Prabhudima have been found, was in the kingdom 
of which Prabhud&mi was the great queen for some time 
in the first quarter of the 3rd century A.D., her husband 
could well have been one of the members of the royal family 
which used the term Murugida and ruled over inter alia 
Tirhut in about the first half of the 3rd century a.d. 

The existence of a Mururxja kingdom on both sides of 
the Ganges is also suggested by an evidence of Oppian, who 
can be dated to the second half of the 2nd century and the 
first half of the 3rd century A.D. He referred to the Ganges 
flowing through the land of the Mary andean people (Cyre- 
getica, TV, 164-170). 

Ptolemy, whose information on India should be dated 
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before the middle of the 2nd century a.D. (KD, pp. 128- 
129), placed the Maroundai to the east of and near the Gan¬ 
ges and between a territory on the Sarabos and the land of 
the Gangaridai ( Ptolemy, VH, 2, 13-14). The land of the 
Gangaridai, placed by Ptolemy “about the mouth of the 
Ganges'* (iW., VII, I, 81), surely included the Gangetic 
delta. The territory on the Sarabos or Sarayu (i.e., modern 
Gogra) should have substantially included the area of an¬ 
cient Kosala (including Srivast! ?). This geographical 
location of the Maroundai locate their territory in North 
Bihar lying to the north of the Ganges. Ptolemy placed 
them to the east of the Ganges because he divided the Indian 
subcontinent and parts of South-Bast Asia into two sections 
—India Intra Gangem lying to the west of the Ganges and 
India Extra Gangem lying to the east of the Ganges. It is 
clear from the context that he wanted to locate the territory 
of the Maroundai to the north of that river. 

Thus by about c. a.D. 150 there was a Murupd* land 
in North Bihar. As we have noted above, the Saka term 
Mur unfa literally means "lord". So, it could have been 
assumed as a title by an Indo-Scythian or any other out¬ 
landish ruling family in India or even by an Indian dynasty 
experiencing foreign influence (see above p. 76). The title 
of the royal family might well have gradually begun to de¬ 
note their territory and also the people inhabiting it. (For 
a parallel example, see KG, pp. if). 

The Pdialipla-Pravaniha of the Pra bhdkara chart la nar¬ 
rates how king Murupda of P&taliputra was cured of his 
headache by PadaliptasOri (M. B. Jhaveri, Nirvfaa-KaUki 
of Piialipidcharya, introduction, 10 ; PddaliptaPravaniha, 
w. 44, 59, and 61 ; MUanges Charles ie Harlot, p. 180). 
If Pidalipta has been correctly claimed to have been a con¬ 
temporary of N&g&rjuna (Mflanges Charles ie Harlot, 
p. 180 ; Pravandhs-ChmUimani, Bombay edition, 1888, pp. 
95 and 308), datable to a period shortly after Kanishka I 
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or rather to the second half of the 2nd century A.D. (T. 
Watters. On Yuan Chvang's Travels in India, vol. II, p. 204 ; 
I A, r886, vol. XV, p. 356), then the authority of the royal 
Murunda family might have been extended to Pitaliputra 
by sometime of the second half of the 2nd century a.D. 
The rule of a Murupda king in Pitaliputra is also men¬ 
tioned in the Avafyaka-Brihaivgitti. He is said to have 
sent an envoy to the king of Purishapura(Purushapura)(Afdla- 
viya Commemoration Volume, pp. 184! ; EHNI, 2nd edition, 
p.144). The king of Purushpura (Peshawar) could have been 
a Kushina monarch oroneoftbe successors of theKush&pas. 
[VUvaphani or ViivaphQrji or Vifvaphalika, mentioned by 
the Puripas as a powerful king of Magadha (before the rise 
of the Guptas), has been sought, though not on solid 
grounds, to be identified as a Murunda king [IA, 1918, 
p. 298 ; JBORS, 1920. p. 150 ;EHNI., 2nd edition, p. 145). 
(For discussions on the Murupdas, see Milanges Charles 
ie Harlet, pp. 175! ; IC, 1934-35. Vol. Ill, pp. 729!; 
etc.)]. 

It appears that royal dynasty, the members of which 
used the title Mur unfa, carved out for itself by c. A.D. 130 
a territory (including Tirabhukti) now in North Bihar. 
Later on. perhaps by sometime in the second half of the 2nd 
century A.D., their authority was extended to Magadha. 
This could have happended either after the year 108 or a.D. 
185-86, when Arya-Vi&khamitra was the ruler of at least 
a part of Magadha, or even before that year. Hence the 
Murupda dynasty might have allowed Arya-Vii&khamitra 
to rule in a part of Magadha, probably as a subordinate 
ruler. Or it might have exterminated the Mitras from 
Magadha after c. a.D. 185-86. 

In any case, there is no evidence of direct contact be¬ 
tween the Murupda family in question and the Imperial 
Kushlpas. The Mitras, who might have been allowed by 
the Kushlpas to rule in Magadha, probably continued to 
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rule even after the Kashina influence became extinct there. 
They were later subdued or ousted by the Murunda family 
mentioned above. 

The exact date of the end of Kushipa influence in Bihar 
cannot be determined. No doubt, a large number of Ku- 
shana coins, including those of V'ima Kadphises, Kanishka I 
Huvishka, Vasudeva 1 and Kanishka 111 , have been found 
in Bihar (D. C. Sircar, Some Problem j o /Kushdria and Raj¬ 
put History, pp. 58-59; JNSI, 1974,Vol. XXXVI, pp. 33-36). 
A gold coin of Huvishka and two impressions of one of 
his obverse devices on thin circular objects in gold, dis¬ 
covered in a pot in front of the inner Vajrisana (Diamond 
throne) at Bodh-Gaya (A. Cunningham, MaAabodAi or the 
Great BuddhistTemple under the BoJAt Tree at BodA-Gaya, 
reprint, pp. ii and 20, and pi. XXII, nos. tl and 17), in¬ 
dicate their popularity in the region concerned. (For examples 
of gold amulets bearing Kusbipa coin-devices and of 
Kushipa gold coins used as ornaments, see/.VS/, 1959, vol. 
XXI, pp. 188-190 ; and 1974, vol. XXXVI, pp. 29-31.) But 
these discoveries do not by themselves prove extension of 
the Kush&na rule to Bihar. Coins of a commercially flouri¬ 
shing empire like that of the Kush&pas could have found 
their way into territories, situated not far from it, by way of 
trade and commerce and could well have been imitated 
there (see above p. 75). 

Thus though it was not impossible for Magadha (in 
South Bihar) to continue to be a feudatory or a tributary 
state of the Kushana empire at least up to the time of the 
advent of the Murupda family in the second half of the 2nd 
century A.D., no known source can be interpreted to 
indicate such a status for this territory after the period of 
Kanishka I. (See also JUPHS, 1939, vol. XIJ, pt. II., pp. 
102 f ). 

The theories of the KushSna occupation of parts of the 
territories now included in West Bengal and Bangladesh 


are mainly based on (a) the evidence of the discoveries of the 
coins of the Kushanas and their imitations in those 
areas, (b) the alleged influence of the style of the Kusbipa 
school of art on certain sculptures found there, and (c) a 
statement in the Periplus about a type of gold coin called 
Kaltis current in the " Ganges" country (see. 63). It has been 
suggested that the gold coins in question, referred to by 
the author of the Periplus in the early years of the ninth 
decade of the 1st century, could have been only those 
issued by the Kushinas {IH Q, 1951, vol. XXVII, p. 297 ; 
D. C. Sircar, Some Problems 0f KusAdna and Rajput 
History, pp. 58f, 64f and 67 ; etc.). 

It should, however, be admitted that coins issued by 
the powerful and economically important Kushipa empire 
would have been easily acceptable by the people of the conti¬ 
guous or nearby territories to facilitate their own commer¬ 
cial transactions with the areas dominated by the Kushipas. 
The imported coins would have also fulfilled the demand 
for coins in local transactions had there been no regular 
local currency. Hence the Kushipa coins could have found 
their way to the regions in question by way of trade and 
commerce and could have remained there in circulation, 
and even could have been imitated there to meet popular 
demand during and/or after the age of the Kushipas. [In 
this connection see also JNSI, 1953, vol. XV, p. 191 ; and 
JNSI, 1974, vol. XXXVI, p. 471. For an example of the 
use of a Kushipa gold coin as an ornament in a locality now 
in West Bengal, see G. De, Coins from CAandraketur Gark, 
pp. 22f], 

The statement of the Periplus referring to Kaltis may 
not be necessarily dated to the early years of the ninth 
decade of the 1st century A. IX (KD, pp. 123-124). 
Moreover, as we have noted above, the information fur¬ 
nished in at least one section of the Periplus should be dated 
before the advent of the Kushipas in the interior regions of 



the Indian subcontinent (see above p. 78). It is also not 
imperative to consider that the term Kaltis, the meaning of 
which is obscure, denoted Kushapa gold coins and not some 
otherwise unknown local specie. Even if, the Kush&pa 
gold coins were known as Kaltis in the "Ganges” country, 
which certainly included parts of deltaic regions of West 
Bengal and Bangladesh, their presence in that territory 
need not be taken, in the light of our above observations, 
as indicating its inclusion in the Kushipa empire. They 
could have reached the land in question by way of trade and 
commerce. As a similar example, we may point out that 
Suvarpa, mentioned in one of the Na&ik inscriptions 
of Nahap&na, probably denoted the Roman gold specie 
imported into the Deccan, even though that region was 
never a part of the Roman empire (see above p. 112). 
These gold coins, as it appears from the same epigraph, 
were in circulation along with the coins called Kirshipapas. 
which were probably the local coins struck by Nahap&na. 

The sculptures from the areas in question, which 
are considered to betray the influence of Kush&pa 
art, need not also prove the extension of the Kush&pa 
rule to the localities of their find-sports. They may 
only indicate the percolation of influence of style of 
art of one region into that of the other, between 
which there could have been cultural and commercial 
contacts. 

The testimonies of the provenances of the 
Kushapa coins and also the so-called Puri-Kush&pa 
pieces have been taken to indicate the extension of 
Kush&pa rule also to the territory now included 
in Orissa (R. D. Banerji, History 0} Orissa, vol. I, 
p. 115 ; IH Q, 1951, vol. XXVII, pp. 297 and 301 ; JNSI, 
1966, vol. XXVIII, pp. 6f ; 1973. vol. XXXV, p. 139 ; 
etc.). It has been suggested that as a copper coin was 
not likely to travel far beyond the place of its origin,. 
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the copper Puri-Kushipa coins, found in Orissa, were 
issued by local rulers of the Kush&pa empire. 

A gold piece, unearthed in an excavation at Sisupalgarh 
in Orissa, bears a copy of a Kush&pa coin-device 
(king sacrificing at an altar) on one side and an imita¬ 
tion of the bust on a class of Roman imperial coins on 
the other. The obverse legend was read by A. S. Altekar as 
Maharajadkarajasa Dharmadamadkarasa (JNSI , 1950, vol. 
XII, pp. 1-4). Dharmadamadhara has been taken as 
a Murunda ruler and also as a member of one of "the 
local KushSpa ruling families” (ibid., p. 3), one of the 
viceroys of the Kush&pas in the eastern regions of 
their dominions (JNSI , 1973, vol. XXX, p. 138), etc. 

A scholar has claimed, in support of the theory 
about the Kush&pa rule in Orissa, that a few images 
from Bhuvaneswar betray some stylistic affinity to 
a Kushapa school of sculpture, a few of the figures 
of the door-keepers in the Ranigumpha cave (near 
Bhuvaneswar) "remind us of the Kushipa soldiers 
armed with spears", and that the Gdrgl-samkitd "preserves 
the reminiscence of the Saka, i.e., the Kush&pa, expedi¬ 
tions in Orissa" (JNSI, 1966, vol. XXVIII, pp. 10-11). 

As we have noted above, the discoveries of Kush&pa 
coins or their imitations in any territory do not by 
themselves prove the extension of Kushapa rule to that 
area. The so-called Puri-Kush&pa coins, which are 
crude imitations ultimately of Kush&pa copper coins, 
have been found not only in Orissa, but also in Bihar, 
etc., and even in Andhra, which was certainly never in 
the Kush&pa empire (J. Allan, op. oil., p. CXXI ; 
JNSI, 1970, vol. XXXII, pp. 25f ; etc.). Moreover, 
many of these coins might have been struck after the 
end of the Kush&pa empire (CCIM, vol. I, pp. 64-65 ; 
J. Allan, op. oil., pp. 205-209 ; JNSI, 1940, vol. n, 
pp. 125-126 ; 1974, *vol. XXXVI, pp. 48-49 ; etc.). 
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Thus neither the Kushipa coins nor the Puri-Kush&na 
pieces, found in Orissa, proves the inclusion of a part of 
the territory in the Kushapa empire. 

Similarly, there is no cogent reason to connect 
Dharmadamadhara (even if the obverse legend is taken 
to have been correctly read by Altekar) with either 
the Murupdas or the Kushipas simply because he imitated 
a Kushapa coin-device. He could well have been a 
local ruler of the area in question where Kush&pa 
coins could have been imitated. It should also be 
noted that a loop attached to this gold piece, suggests 
that it was used as an amulet or an ornament (JNS 1 . 
1974, vol. XXXVI, p. 30). (For an example of the 
use of a genuine Kush&pa gold coin as an ornament in 
Orissa, see S«**mar»« of Papers, Sixty-Second Session of 
the Numismatic Society of India, Calcutta. 1974. pp. 9-10). 

The evidence of the stylistic features noted above 
may only allude to cultural contact between the area 
in question and a part of the Kushipa empire. We also 
like to point out that figures of soldiers armed with 
spears can be noticed in sculptures from Amaravati 
and Nagarjunakonda, which were outside the dominions 
of the Kushipas. The Girgi-sarhhita of the Yuga Purina, 
no doubt, refers to an unsuccessful £aka invasion of 
Kalinga, which was then ruled by £&ta ( JBORS , 1930, 
pp. 22 and 26). We do not, however, know whether this 
statement should be taken in its face value. Moreover, 
the £akas were not the same as the Kushipas (KG, 
p. 27). 

Thus, we cannot include, in the present stage of 
our knowledge, any part of West Bengal. Bangladesh or 
Orissa in the Kushapa empire. Magadha seems to have 
marked the easternmost limit of the extension of the 
political influence of the Imperial Kushipas. 

The above study of the data relating to the extension 


of the Kush&pa rule to the east, south and north¬ 
east of Mathura betrays the hollowness of certain 
well-known theories. It appears that P. L. Gupta is 
wrong in assuming that there is no indication "of any 
political expansion of the Kushipas eastward beyond 
Kinyakubja" (Le., Kanauj in Western U.P.). (IHQ. 
1953. vol XXIX, pp. 205f and 221 ; see also 
JNSI. 1974, vol. XXXVI, p. 27). On the other hand, 
there is no solid reason to believe that the Kushipa 
empire included “ Orissa and the eastern seaboard as far 
as the Rishikulya and Languliya rivers" (R. D. Banerji. 
History of Orissa, voL I, p. 115 ; see also IHQ, 1951. 
vol. XXVII, p. 301 ; JNSI. 1958, vol. XX, p. 3 ; 
1973, vol. XXXV, p. 139 ; etc.). Thereis also no definite 
evidence of the extension of the Kushipa hegemony to 
parts of West Bengal and/or Bangladesh. Magadha, no 
doubt, acknowledged the supremacy of the Kushipas 
during the days of Kanishka I, even if it was not 
directly annexed to his empire. But there is no proper 
foundations for the theories suggesting the Kushipa 
rule in Bihar from the time of V'ima Kadphises to the end 
of the reign of Huvishka (/VS/, 1950, vol. XII, p. 122 ; 
see also A. S. Altekar and V. Mishra, Report on 
Kumrahar Excavations, 1951-1955, P- 10), or from the 
period of Kanishka I to that of V&sudeva I (K. P. 
Jayaswal, History of India, 150-350 A.D., p. 42), or 
from the beginning of the reign of Kanishka I to some¬ 
time even after the death of Huvishka (JBORS, 1961. 
vol. XLVTI, p. 397). No definite evidence can be 
furnished to substantiate the suggestion that the 
Guptas threw off the loose allegiance of Magadha to 
the "Later Kushipas" of Mathura and the Punjab 
(R. D. Banerji, Tke Age of the Imperial Guptas, 
p. 5). We, however, do not suggest that it was not 
possible for Magadha to acknowledge the supremacy of 
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the Kush&pas after Kanishka I. We only want to 
put on record that no datum at our disposal proves that 
the Kush&nas exerted political influence in any part of 
Bihar after the reign of Kanishka I. 

69. We have already examined the veracity of a statement 
of Hsuan-tsang on the political condition of Kia-shi-mi-lo 
(KaSmira) after the death of one king Kanishka, and 
have concluded that if there is a grain of truth in the state¬ 
ment of the Chinese pilgrim, the sovereign in question 
should be identified with Kanishka UI (see above pp. 
159-160). It has also been observed that one of the plau¬ 
sible inferences from a testimony of the Wet-Ill eh is that 
the Kush&nas held the whole or a part of K&imira 
at least up to sometime of A.D. 227. (see above pp, 
187-188). 

The evidence of the Rajitarahgtni suggests that after 
the rule of the Turushka race (meaning the family of Ka> 
nishka, identifiable with Kanishka I) in K&fmlra "the 
fearless Abhimanyu... became the king'' (Kalhapa, 
Rdjdtarahgini, I, 174 ; B. Saxsena, Political History of 
Kashmir ( B.C . 300-A.D. 1200), p. 26). It is, however, not 
clear whether Abhimanyu roseto powerin Kifmira before 
or after the submission of the Imperial Kush&pas to the 
Sasanids. Moreover, there is no corroborative evidence 
indicating the rule of Abhimanyu. 

The early local coins of K&fmlra betray strong in¬ 
fluence of the coinage of the group of the ruler called 
Kid&ra Kush&pa (S. C. ’Ray, Early History and Culture 
of Kdihmir , 2nd edition, pp. 37-38, 39, *31 *08233-234). 
A class of gold coins of the Kidarites, in their turn, closely 
follow, though with not much artistic skill, the specie of 
the Imperial Kush&pas and some of their successors show¬ 
ing the standing king holding a trident and sacrificing at 
an altar on one side and an enthroned female dfity (Ar- 
dokhsho) holding a cornucopia on the other (JVC, 1893, 


pi. XV, nos. xof). Hence we may postulate a period of 
Kidarite rule in Kaimira. 

This inference gets some support from a statement in 
the Pci-shih, reproduced in the Wei-sku. According to 
it. tiie Hreat Yiieh-chib king Chi-to-lo "crossed the great 
mountains and, going southwards, invaded Northern 
India (Tien-.-hu). The five kingdoms to the north of 
Ch’ien-to-lo became all subject to him" \I‘et-shth, ch. 97, 
p. lib, reproduced in the Wci-shu, ch. 102, p. 8b (Ssu-pu 
pei-vao edition)). Chi-to-lo, whose name is considered 
to have been pronounced in Ancient Chinese as Kjie-U-la 
( PDK , p. 389), has been identified with Kid&ra (JVC, 1893, 
p. 1S4). He was called a Great Yiieh-chih or a Kush&pa 
king because he ethnically belonged to the Kush&pa stock 
as well as to the Yiieh-chih race or probably because he 
ruled over a part of the territory uliich had been under 
the Great Yiieh-chih and had become known as Kush&n- 
shahr {KG, p. 92, n. I). One of the five kingdoms to the 
north of Ch'ien-to-lo or Gandh&ra, subjugated by Chi- 
to-lo, could well have been Kaimira. 

It is, however, difficult to place the rule of Kid&ra in 
K&imlra immediately before or after the submission of 
the Imperial Kush&pas to the Sasanids in the second quar¬ 
ter of the 3rd century A.D. The available data indicate 
that the group of Kid&ra flourished in the 4th century 
A.D. (Sumismatic Supplement, 1937, no. XLVII, pp. 29-32). 

These considerations do not allow us to be sure as to 
exactly when and how the Kush&pa rule ended in the K&s- 
mira area. 

Numismatic evidence testifies to the existence of a tribe 
or a territory called Parata in the Jhelum district in the 
3rd-4th century A.D. (or in the 3rd and 4th centuries and 
also in the 5th century A.D. ?). The Parata rulers of 
this area, known from their coins, are Pudena (or Pudhana 
or Pudhena), son of Bagapharna, Hvaramira, son of Yasa- 
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mira, Palasara, son of x. and Ajuna. son of HilamSra. 
We have already adduced reasons for considering I’udena 
as the earliest of these rulers. The style of portraying 
the bust on one of his coins betrays influence of that of re¬ 
presenting the ruler's head on a variety of the specie of 
Hormizd I Kushanshah. Hence at least a part of Pudena's 
reign should be placed after Hormizd I had begun to 
strike coins as KushansbAh, probably in or shortly after 

C. A.D. *62 (B. N. Mukherjee. The Viradas, A Study in 
Their Coinage and History , pp. 51-52). The Parata coin¬ 
age probably came in contact with the KushAno-Sasanian 
scries after the Sasanian occupation of KushAnshahr up 
to Pshkbwr or Peshawar (in the north-western part of the 
Indian subcontinent) by the time of ShSpQr I. 

It appears that the kingdom in question came into exis¬ 
tence after the decline of the KushApa power in North- 
Western India. However, it is not clear whether the 
family or families of the kings in question played any part 
in hastening the downfall of the Kushina empire. 

70. See above n. 68. 

71. The voluntary withdrawal of the Roman forces from Bri¬ 
tain may be cited as a similar, though not exactly a parallel, 
example (A. E. R. Beak and W, G. Sinnigen, A History 
0/ Rome to A.D. 565, p. 475 ; A. Robinson, Ancient His¬ 
tory (2nd edition), p. 661). G. T. Warner, C.H.K. Martin and 

D. K. Muir, The Groundwork of British History, 1951. 
p. 12 ; etc.). 

72. The earliest rulers of the house of Chashtana can be 
considered to have been such ambitious satraps, if their 
family acknowledged the sovereignty of the KushApas 
before becoming independent (see above pp. 76-78). 

73. These considerations do not allow us to place implicit faith 
in the hypothesis about the victory of the Yaudheyas over 
the Kushanas (R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar (editors), 
op. cit., pp. 26-30 ; Proceedings oj All India Oriental Con¬ 


ference, 1943, vol. XII, p. 513) or to support the theory 
that the Yaudheyas "dealt the first great blow at the 
Kushanas" (Com. His. Ind., vol. U, p. 256). 

74. See above n. 73. 

75. It has been suggested that "the enemies, most probably 
the KushApas, were ousted from power by constant attacks 
(and perhaps simultaneous attacks) of Indian peoples 
like the Yaudheyas, Malavas and ArjunAyanas" (Journal 
of Oriental Research, 1971, vol. XX, p. 440 ; K. K. Das- 
gupta, A Tribal History of Ancient India, p. 26 ; see, how¬ 
ever, also p. 106). Such a hypothesis cannot be substan¬ 
tiated by known facts (see also above n. 60). 

76. No reliable source can be convincingly interpreted to 
prove that the KushApa empire collapsed before the 
onslaughts of the BhArafivas and then of the VAkAfakas 
(K. P. Jayaswal, History of India, pp. 49-50 and 90). The 
testimonies of Firishta, the coins of Vlrasena, the KushA- 
po-Sasanian coins, and the ASvamedha sacrifices per¬ 
formed by the BhArafivas and the VAkA(akas, which are 
adduced in support of these hypotheses, never explicitly 
refer or implicitly imply their success against the KushA- 
nas. See also A.S. Altekar and R. C. Majumdar. op. cit., 
pp. 21-24. 

77. CHS, ch. 96a, p. 14b. 

78. East and West, 1969, ns, vol. XIX, pp. 396-397. In this 
connection see also Appendix II. 

79. HHS, ch. 1:8, p. 9a. 

80. SC, ch. 123, p. 5b. In this connection see also TP, 
1907, s. II. vol. VIII, p. 187, f.n.2. 

81. Taisho Trips/aka, no. 2087,1, p. 873. 

82. El, vol. XXI, pp. 6of ; fNSI, 1954, vol. XVI, p. 174. 

83. PMC, vol. I, pp. 187 f; BSOAS, i960, vol. XXIH, pp. 
47 f. Bactrian legend appears also on the silver coins 
atributed to Kanishka I and his successors (see above 
pp. 105-106, n. 27). A. K. Narain thinks that a Prakrit 
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legend in Kharosh(hI characters and a Bactrian legend 
in the Greek script appear on the obverse of two silver 
coins of Huvishka (JNSI, 1960, vol. XXII, p. 100). But 
what Narain has read as a Kharoshthl inscription may 
well be apart of the Bactrian legend, a portion of which 
is read by him as (0) oeshki Koshan(O). The disputed 
section of the inscription can be deciphered as Sha(o*) 

n (?) an (o) .(iWi., pi. II, nos. 2 and 3). The full 

legend seems to have been Sha(o*) nan (0) ( Shao •) (0)o«- 
kki Koshan(o). It is obviously written in the Bactrian 
language. 

A copper coin of Kap(i)ka, the son of Huvishka, 
bears a Br&hmi inscription (see above p. 178). If 
Kapika is identifiable with Kanishka III (iM.), then on 
this Kushina coin we may notice a full Brihmi inscrip¬ 
tion. We also find isolated Brihmi letters on a number 
of pieces struck by Vjsudeva I, and also on coins of 
Kanishka HI, and Visudeva H. But the Bactrian 
language and the Greek script were normally used to 
write the full or main legend on the coins of these rulers. 

We may note here that gods and goddesses wor¬ 
shipped by or known to the people of Bactria appear on 
Kushipa coins (J. M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of 
the Kushans, pp. 72-101 ; M. Th. Allouche-le Page, 
L'Art MorUtaire Royaumes Bactriens, pp. 92, 114, 118, 
121, etc.). 

It is not suggested that the deities represented on coins 
of Kanishka I, Huvishka, etc., were known only in Bac¬ 
tria. In fact, several of these deities were popular in 
different areas of the Kushana empire outside Bactria. 
Again, the appearance of a few deities of the Roman 
empire on Kushina coins and the impact of Roman 
coinage on some Kushipa coin-devices (J. M. Rosen¬ 
field, op. dt., p. 72 ; JNSI, i960, vol. XXH, pp. 75 f) 
may be explained on the basis of the hypothesis of 
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Kushapa moneyers' knowledge of the Roman specie, and 
on that of contacts between the Kushipa territory and 
the Roman Orient. So also the desire of the Kushipas 
to propagate their imperial glory and might could have 
been responsible for the appearance of such divinities as 
Pharro (personifying the Iranian concept of glory and 
legitimacy of kings), Shaoreoro, etc., on Kushapa coins 
(J. M. Rosenfield, op cit., pp. 96 and 99). Nevertheless, 
the occurrence on Kushipa coins of Indian, Iranian 
and Hellenistic deities, which are known from other 
sources as having been popular in different parts 
of the Kushina empire, should suggest that they (in 
most cases) represented the faiths practised in the vast 
Kushipa empire (see above p. 87). (For a summary 
of different explanations for the appearance of a great 
number of deities on Kushipa coins, sec Com. His. Ind., 
vol. II, pp. 791-792). 

It is, therefore, noteworthy that Jainism and 
BhAgavatism, two of the important faiths preached 
in the Kushipa empire, are not known to have 
representations among the deities on Kushipa coins, 
even though icons belonging to these cults and to 
the Kushapa age, have been found in certain localities 
once included in the Kushipa empire. The only impor¬ 
tant area of the empire, where neither of these cults appears 
to have been popular in the period in question or in a 
still earlier age was Bactria to the north and west of the 
Hindu-Kush. 

Not a single Jaina icon of the Kushipa period has so 
far been discovered in that territory. So also no Kushipa 
inscription, found there, refers to the Jaina cult. 

No doubt, Kfishpa and Balarima, both belonging to 
the Bhigavata cult, appear on six copper coins of the 
Indo-Greek ruler Agathodes unearthed during an exca¬ 
vation at Ai-Khanoum near the Oxus in Afghanistan, and 
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so at a place which could have been in ancient Bactria 
(JNSI, 1973, vol. XXXV, pp. 74-75). It is also true 
that Agathocles ruled long before the Kushapas. It 
should, however, be noted that these coins bear Br&hmi 
inscription as well as Greek legend. So these coaid not 
be minted for circulation in Bactria, where Brahmi 
could hardly have been popularin the Indo-Greek period. 
Like some other coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon (PMC, 
vol. I, pp. 16-17), bearing the same feature, these were 
probably meant for circulation somewhere in the north¬ 
western part of the Indian subcontinent, which might have 
been under the Indo- Greeks and where the Bh&gavata 
cult could have some foot-hold during their period (Com. 
His. Ind., vol. II, pp. 152, 383 and 387). The north¬ 
western region of the Indian subcontinent had 
already been exposed to the outside (including Iranian) 
influence. Hence the heavy folds of the gar¬ 
ments of the deities, falling straight down like pipes, the 
treatment of their head-dresses, etc., on these coins, 
which betray external influences on the art style followed 
by the moneyers in question ( R. Ghirshman, Persia, pp. 
186, 195 and 198 ; JNSI, 1973, vol. XXXIV, pi. VH), do 
not necessarily attribute those pieces to mints outside 
the subcontinent. The Indian origin of these coins is also 
suggested by the fact that they have been found in a 
room at the excavated site along with 676 Indian punch- 
marked coins. Again, of these as many as 545 pieces 
cany a so-called Taxila mark on the reverse (JNSI , 1973. 
vol. XXXV, p. 74 ; J. Allan, op. at., pp. LIX-LX). 
Hence all these coins, belonging to one single "hoard", 
were probably brought. from somewhere in the north¬ 
western part of the Indian subcontinent and deposited 
at the place where they were later unearthed. In any case, 
the evidence of the coins of the Indo-Greek ruler 
Agathocles, found at Ai-Khanoum. do not prove the 
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popularity of the Bh&gavata cult in Bactria of the 
Kushipa age. 

In fact, we have no evidence of the popularity of 
the Jaina faith and the Bh&gavata cult in Bactria in 
either the Kushapa period or in the pre-Kush&pa 
age. 

We may here refer to an inscription found on a rock 
near Dayr-Asan in the territory of Western Pamir in 
Tajik SSR. This area might have been once very near 
to ancient Bactria. The epigraph, consisting of six or 
seven letters, is written in five lines. J. Harmatta has 
read it as ( 1 .x) Na (or Nra) (I. 2) yam a (?) am (L3) 
ja (1.4) ya (1. 5) ho, and has interpreted it as meaning 
••N&r&yapa, be victorious" (Ao-Sanskrit bhava). He 
wants to place the record, on palaeographic grounds, in 
the end of the 2nd or in the beginning of the 1st cen¬ 
tury B. c. (Acta O'ientalia, Budapest, 1966, vol. XIX, 
pp. I. 2, 5 and 7-8). There is no proper justification for 
considering the word Na (or Nra)-yam-a (j)-am as refer¬ 
ring to the name Ndrdyana. Moreover, Harmatta's 
reading may not be fully correct. A study of the eye- 
copy of the inscription published by him enables us to 
read it as ( 1 . 1) Nra ( 1 . 2) yam (or Jam) a (or va) am 
(I. 3) ja (or jo) (I. 4) ya (or Ja) ( 1 . 5) ta. We may 
also note that the form of the letter sa can well be com¬ 
pared with that of the same letter appearing in some 
records of the Kusb&pa age (CII, vol. II, pL XXVII, 
no. 4). So the record may not be dated to so early a 
period as suggested by Harmatta. In any case this 
epigraph need not be taken as alluding to the worship 
of Cod N&r&yapa, identifiable with V&sudeva (Kfishpa) 
and Vishpu. Harmatta himself takes the name, consi¬ 
dered by him as standing for IfdrdyaQa, as an epithet of 
the Buddha (ibid., pp. 7-8). 

Thus we have no evidence of the popularity of the 
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Hhagavata cult and the Jaina faith in Bactria in either 
the Kushfipa period or in the pre-Kushapa age. 
Vaiahnavism gained some popularity in Bactria in a later 
period (R. Ghirshman, Lts Chionite-Hephtalites , p. 55, 
pi. VII, no. I ; see also Studies in Indian Epigraphy „ 
1974, vol. I. pp. 1-2). 

The above considerations suggest that in the matter 
of choosing reverse devices for the coins of Kamshka I 
and Huvishka, the official mint-masters gave Bactria 
preference over other regions of the empire. Signifi¬ 
cantly enough, the river Oxus, bordering Bactria (and 
not the Ganges or the Indus), was considered important 
enough to be personified as Oaksho on some coins of 
Huvishka. 

84. The Yaudheya coins in question were "of quite late 
date, third-fourth century A.D., for the Brfihmj of the 
inscriptions might almost be called Gupta" (J. Allan „ 
op. at., p. CL ; see also K. K. Dasgupta, A Tribal His¬ 
tory 0/ Ancient India, p. 224). As the Imperial Guptas 
rose to power in or about the first half of the 4th century 
A.D., the above Yaudheya pieces should uot be dated 
before the middle of the 3rd century a.d. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Epilogue 

A 

The Kushana empire was short-lived in comparison 
with the contemporary or semi-contemporary em¬ 
pires of the Aisacids and the Sasanids. Nevertheless it 
occupies, for various reasons, a very important place 
in the history of the Orient. 

The Kushanas used the title devaputra, meaning 
“the son of god”. It appears in the legends on several 
coins struck officially by Kujula Kara Kapha, 1 identi¬ 
fiable with Kujula Kadphises.* The term devaputra 
was used as a title of some other Kushana emperors 
in inscriptions referring to them.® These include not 
only private records, but also the legend on an official 
seal of Kanishka (I) unearthed at Kosam, a semi¬ 
official (?) inscription found at Mat and also another 
official or semi-official epigraph discovered at Surkh- 
Kotal.* The last mentioned document ascribes to 
the emperor concerned the title Bogopouro meaning 
"the son of god”. The Nan cheu i wu ch’e, composed 
by Wan Ch'en, explicitly stated, as known from a quo¬ 
tation in Chang Shou-eliieh's eighth century commen¬ 
tary on the shi-chi, that “the king of the country of 
the Ytteh-chih is called "son of Heaven”. 8 

The imperial Kushanas were thus officially known 
as devaputras (sons of god),* and so looked upon 
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themselves as such . 7 In adopting this title they were 
perhaps mainly influenced by the Chinese custom of 
calling the emperor as T’ien-tzu meaning "the son of 
Heaven".* We should not, however, deny influences 
from other quarters if the Kushanas are considered 
to have been in a position to be acquainted with the 
facts that some early Roman emperors and also a 
few Arsacid monarchs were called “sons of god”.** 

It is interesting to note that an inscription, found 
at Kamra (Punjab, Pakistan), describes the Kush¬ 
ana ruler Vajheshka (i.e., Vasishka) as devaputra 
(i.e., "son of god") and also as devatnanuia (i,e., 
"god (as) man" or "god living in the form of man") .* 8 
This information indicates that a Kushana 
emperor was not only considered a "son of god", 
but also, at least occasionally, was identified with 
the god himself. This idea probably anticipated a 
ttait of Indian kingship of the Gupta period, 
when a king was looked upon as "god dwelling on 
earth" (lokadhama devaff). tc The godhead for 
a king- was also known, among othres, to the 
Arsacids and the Romans (see below). 

The representations of the bust of V'ima Kadphi- 
ses on several coins as rising from clouds or of his 
head set within frames, etc.,* and also the nimbus be¬ 
hind the head of the king on Kushana coins , 10 
are attempts to indicate the supernatural character of 
Kushana kingship. The Kushana royal statues found 
at a temple at Mat near Mathura and in the small 
sanctuaries in the Swat region (and also in the sanc¬ 
tuary at Surkh-Kotal ) 11 indicate that the Kushana 
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monarchs were actually worshipped as divinities. The 
temple at Mat, as indicated by the archaeological 
materials found there, was erected during the reign 
of V’ima and his image was installed there as the 
principal object of worship. This shrine was reno¬ 
vated in the days of Huvishka, and so it was in wor¬ 
ship at least for some time during the period of that 
king. 1 * These data suggest that a Kushana monarch 
was used to be worshipped as a deity in a temple 
during his lifetime as well as after death. 

The house of the Imperial Kushanas was, how¬ 
ever, not the first royal dynasty to propagate the idea 
of divine kingship. In China the emperor was con¬ 
sidered "to hold his office through a mandate of 
Heaven ". 13 On his death he was given a "temple 
title” (Miao IIao). 1 * This practice, which suggests 
the creation of a cult of the dead emperor, was fol¬ 
lowed inter alia during the period of the Han mo¬ 
narchs , 18 who ruled earlier than, and also contempora¬ 
neously with, the Imperial Kushanas. The Yiieh- 
chih had contacts with the royal court of the Early 
Han dynasty, and so might have been familiar with 
this practice. 

A few sovereigns of the Arsacid empire were given 
the designation "Tbeos" (God) in their coin-legends. 1 * 
The Kushanas, who conquered parts of the Arsacid 
empire and adopted an Arsacid coin-device as one of 
their principal coin-types , 17 should have been fami¬ 
liar with the Parthian claim to the divine nature of 
the kingship . 18 

That the Kushanas were aware of the divine status 
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enjoyed by the Arsacids is indicated by some other 
sources. Ammianus Marcellinus stated in the 4th 
century a.d. that after the death of Arsaces, the foun¬ 
der of the Parthian empire, "nobles and commons, 
rivalling each other in agreement" placed him "among 
the stars according to the sacred custom of their coun¬ 
try ; and (as they believe) he was the first of all to be 
so honoured. Hence to this day (sic.) ever boastful 
kings of that race suffer themselves to be called bro¬ 
thers of the Sun and Moon, and just as for our em¬ 
perors the title of Augustus is beloved and coveted, 
so to the Parthian kings, who were formerly low and 
obscure, there fell the very greatest increase in dis¬ 
tinction, won by the happy auspices of Arsaces. 
Hence they venerate and worship Arsaces as agod.’’ 18a 
A crescent (representing moon) and a radiating sym¬ 
bol (representing a star, or rather, sun) do appear on 
coins of several Arsacid rulers 186 . This evidence 
associates them with these celestial bodies considered 
as deities. 

It is interesting to note, in the light of the above 
information, that the Sh&hjl-ki-Dheri relic casket, 
which bears an inscription of Kanishka (I) 18e , dis¬ 
plays inter alia the standing figure of a royal Yiieh- 
chih personage as flanked on one side by a divinity with 
a crescent (representing moon) behind the shoulders 
and on the other by another divine figure having a 
radiating symbol (representing sun) behind the head. 
The royal figure on the casket of Kanishka I must 
be considered as representing the same monarch. He 
is shown on the casket as anointed by Sun and 
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Moon, the former stretching his right hand in the 
posture of blessing the emperor's head and the latter 
holding out a wreath for him 1M . It is obvious from 
the panel on the casket in question that the Kush ana 
monarehs, like the Arsacid kings, considered them¬ 
selves as associated with such deities as Sun and 
Moon. So they should have been aware of the divine 
status enjoyed by the Parthian emperors, as reflected 
in the statement of Ammianus Marcellinus. 

In parts of West and Central Asia the system of 
worshipping royal personages might have been in 
vogue before and during the period of the Kusb&nas. 
Antiochus I of Kommagene, whose kingdom was 
connected with trade routes from inter alia Syria and 
Mesopotamia, built in the middle of the 1st century 
B.c. the Hierothesion at a place now called Nimrud 
Dagh (in Turkey), where he was apotheosised and 
his ancestors were worshipped. 18 A ruined shrine at 
Shami, situated within hundred miles to the east of 
the site of Susa, have yielded princely statues and 
other evidence suggesting worship of deified royal per¬ 
sonages between the late 3rd and 1st centuries B.C.** 
Remains of a palace-temple have been unearthed at 
Hatra, which was in or about the first two and half 
centuries a.d. an important trading centre at the junc¬ 
tion of overland trade-routes, and which was for some 
time in that period under the Arsacid rule. 11 It has 
been argued that some of the royal portraits found at 
Hatra were installed, in keeping with an ancient 
Mesopotamian tradition, as testimonies of devotion 
of the subjects concerned, while some of them 
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"served a role in an ancestral cult”.** Sometimes, 
however, as the statue of king Sinatruq and the ins¬ 
cription crediting him with the creation of the shrine** 
would suggest, statues of living rulers were installed 
as objects of worship. Statues of rulers, their wives and 
guardian deities have been discovered in the "Hall of 
Warriors” or "Hall of Emperors" in the palace area 
of Toprak-kala, which was in ancient Cliorasmia and 
had contacts with the Kushana empire* 4 (see above 
p. 137). Frescoes of deities and a king and queen 
datable toe. 1st century (or 3rd-4th century a.d. ?) 
have been found in a palace shrine at Kuh-i-Khwaja 
in Seistan,** which was once near the border of the 
Kushana empire. 

Some of these areas had cultural contacts with the 
Kushana empire and/or connected with it through tra¬ 
de-routes. So the Kushanas might have known the diff¬ 
erent traits of worshipping royal images in those areas. 

The Roman emperor was also from the beginning 
“worshipped in provinces, venerated with something 
like divine worship in Rome and conscerated, if good, 
after death”.** A cult of the emperor was created.* 7 
In the oriental dominions, particularly in Egypt, Au¬ 
gustus was worshipped as a living god.* 8 Augustus 
was called “god” also in a number of coin legends.** 
An early Kushana sovereign like V’ima Kadphises, 
whose gold coinage betrays Roman influence, might 
have been aware of this fact. 80 

In the Indian subcontinent the theory of divine 
origin of kingship had been gaining ground from a 
period much earlier than the age of the Kush&nas.* 1 
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One may argue that since the Kushana empire 
included a great part of the Indian subcontinent, 
it might not have been altogether impossible for 
its rulers to be acquainted with this conceptual 
development in Indian polity. 

It is difficult to apportion the influences that diffe¬ 
rent agencies might have exerted on the Kushanas in 
creating their own idea of the divine origin of king- 
ship. Nevertheless, the origin or the major source 
of certain related concepts may be traced. The adop¬ 
tion of the title Devaputra by the Kushanas betrays 
mainly Chinese (and perhaps to some extent Roman) 
influences.** The Kushana practice of worshipping 
images of living as well as dead kings might have been 
mainly inspired by a similar custom followed in the 
Roman empire, particularly in the Roman Orient, and 
also perhaps, to some extent, by analogues usages in 
parts of West (and Central ? ) Asia.** 

The Kushanas were, however, not content merely 
with the deification of the emperor. They wanted 
to deify his realm. Pharro, noticeable on coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, personifies, “the Khvareno, 
the Iranian concept of the glory and the legitimacy of 
kings”.** The name of Shaoreoro, who appears on 
Huvishka’s coins, can be related to "the later Pahlavi 
Sharevar, originally Kshathra Vairya, and can betaken 
to mean “kingdom (which is) desirable”.** Or the 
name maybe considered, though with less probability, 
to have been derived from some such expression 
like Kshatra I thru meaning "the kingdom (which is) 
here”.** Shaoreoro, shown on Kush&na coins as hoi- 
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ding a spear and a shield or a sword and as clad in 
Roman military garb of mailed skirt, cuirass and cres¬ 
ted helment, probably personifies the Kushana em¬ 
pire.* 7 All these testimonies allude to the creation of 
an imperial cult. 

It appears that when the Kushanas rose to power 
the important monarchies of their known world were 
saturated with the idea of divine origin of kingship. 
This the Kushanas imbibed and propagated to their 
advantage. They had to rule over a vast and expan¬ 
ding territory inhabited by heterogenous peoples diffe¬ 
rent from one another in respects of race, religion, 
etc. Like the early Roman emperors (and also the 
Arsacid rulers ?), the Kush&nas probably tried to im¬ 
press upon their subjects, whom they subjugated by 
military might, thedivine sanction,** and legitimacy** 
of their rule. That the subjects in their turn were im¬ 
pressed and wished well for the emperors is indicated 
by several inscriptions, found in different parts of the 
empire, which records that several persons, making 
religious gifts, wanted the ruling king to be benefited 
by the merits of such acts. Thus the Taxila silver 
scroll inscription of the year 136 speaks of a religious 
act by a Bactrian "in the Dharmarajika compound of 
Takshasila" for "the bestowal of health on the Great 
King, the King of Kings, the Son of Heaven, the Khu- 
shana”. 40 A Mathura epigraph of the year 28 records 
the intention of the maker of two endowments that 
the merit, gained by such acts, should be enjoyed by 
Devaputra Shahi Huvishka and among others by 
those who are dear to him 41 Another person allo¬ 


cated to the reigning king the principal share of the 
spiritual merit arising from depositing a relic in a 
stupa in the king's grove in the year 28. 4 * Great King, 
King of Kings Huvishka was cited among the persons 
to receive the spiritual merit of a religious act done 
at Khavada (Khawat in Afghanistan) in the 
year 51.** An inscription discovered at Mat (near 
Mathura) refers to an act of merit done for inter 
alia the increase of life and strength of Great King, 
King of Kings, Son of God Huvishka. 4 ** 

The veneration of the subjects for the empire as 
well as for the emperor is indicated by a copper¬ 
plate inscription found at Kalawan near Taxila and 
dated in the year 134. It refers to the performance 
of an act of merit after “having venerated or wor¬ 
shipped (Puyalta) ratharrikamo .*** The expression 
ratharhkamo or r&shfranigama may mean "country 
(and) town", and, therefore, can be interpreted to 
denote a kingdom or an empire consisting of two 
parts—countryside and urban area. Inthe Junagadh 
record of Rudrad&man I the expression paura-jana- 
padarh-janath has been taken to mean ‘ ‘the inhabi¬ 
tants of the towns and country( side) of his king¬ 
dom", 4 * 4 or, in other words, “the citizens of his 
kingdom". Thus the expressions like pauraj&napada , 
r&shfranigama, etc., denoted the royal domain. Sothe 
evidence of the Kalawan inscription alludes to the 
worship of a royal domain, which included the 
Kalawan or Taxila area, in the year 134. As this 
date is to be referred to the era of 58 B.c.;the 
region of Taxila might have witnessed the existence 
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of a cult of empire or kingdom in C. a.D. 76-77. 
Taxila, as we have seen earlier, had by that time 
become a part of the Kush&na empire. 

The deification of the kings, the practice of instal¬ 
ling and worshipping their images in shrines, and peo¬ 
ples' veneration for them led to the foundation and 
growth of the cult of the emperor. This sentiment 
for the emperor, almost religions and patriotic, was 
shared by their subjects belonging to diverse ethnic 
stocks, religious sects and territories, whose common 
bond of anion was the membership of the empire. 
The concept of the empire itself thus became impor¬ 
tant to the ruled as well as to the rulers. The personi¬ 
fication and/or deification of the Kush&na realm, as 
indicated by the evidence some coins noted above, 
may suggest that the kings concerned encouraged 
the feeling amongthe subjects of considering the em¬ 
pire, and not only the emperor, as an object of wor¬ 
ship. As in the Roman empire, the emperor-wor¬ 
ship and also the empire-worship came into vogue. 

B 

The empire was known as shahr ( Kshathra ).** 
It is referred to as Kwshnhsht(r) (or Kush&nshahr) 
and Kousenon ethn(os) in the Naqsh-i-Rustam ins¬ 
cription of Sh&pQrl. 44 In the Chinese texts the terri¬ 
tory in question was mentioned as "the country of 
the Great Yueh-chih'’. 44 The realm of the Kush Anas 
was also alluded to as the land of the Tochari, the 
kingdom of the Bactrians, etc., in different sources. 4 ’ 
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The group which laid the foundation of the Ku¬ 
sh&na empire rose to power in the territory of the 
yabgu of Kuei-shuang, which had its head quarter at 
Hu-tsao and which was situated somewhere between 
modern Badakhshan and Chitral. It was a part of 
Ta-hsia or Eastern Bactria. The first seat of autho¬ 
rity of the nucleus of the Kush&na empire was, there¬ 
fore, in Eastern Bactria (see above pp. 11 and 250). 
The capital of the central Yiieh-chih authority, the 
supremacy of which was initially acknowledged by 
the yabgu of Kuei-shuang, had its capital at Chien- 
shih, which was to the north of the Kuei or the Ox us 
river. 44 On the other hand, the capital of Ta-hsia 
was, at the time of its conquest and at least at the ini¬ 
tial stage of its occupation by the YUeh-chih, at Lan- 
shih situated to the south of that river 44 This city 
later became the capital of the Kush&na empire. This 
information can be gathered from a section of the Hou 
Han-sku, based apparently on a report prepared in c. 
AJ5. 125 (see above pp. 11-12 and 250). Thus the 
capital of the Kush&na territory was transferred from 
Hu-tsao to Lan-shih by sometime in or before c. a.d. 
125. Lan-shih was, in the opinion of E. Chavannes, 
in the Badakhshan area. 40 Even if this hypothesis 
is not found acceptable to scholars in general, there 
cannot be any doubt that Lan-shih was a part of Ta- 
hsia . Ta-hsia embraced, as shown above. Eastern Bac¬ 
tria. If, as we have noted above, Moses of Chorene 
was correct in indicating Bahl (or Balkh) as the place 
of residence of the Kushan king in the period of early 
Sasanian ascendancy (see above pp. 230-231), then 
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the capital of the Kush&na empire should be consi¬ 
dered to have been shifted to Balkh (ancient Bactra) 
in Western Bactria during or sometime before the 
closing decades of the rule of the Imperial Kush anas 
(see above p. 250). 

Thus, the capital or capitals of the Kush&na em¬ 
pire was or were in Bactria, where the family of the 
Imperial Kush&nas had risen to power. To them Bac¬ 
tria was naturally the most important among all the 
territories of their vast empire (see also above pp. 251- 
252). We do not know whether the citizens of Bac¬ 
tria enjoyed, like those of Italy as well as Rome du¬ 
ring the early period of the Roman empire, special 
privileges denied to the inhabitants of the other pro¬ 
vinces of the Kush ana empire.* 1 There are, however, 
indications that Kanishka I and his successors treated 
the language of the Bactria ns as the only or the main 
official language of the empire (see above p. 251). 

C 

The Kush&na realm was ruled by monarchy.** The 
kingship was (generally ?) hereditary. Chi'u-chiu- 
ch’tieh (Kujula Kadphises) was succeeded by his son 
Yen-kao-chen (V’ima Kadphises) (see above p. 43). 
We may at least assume that either the eldest son or 
one of the sons or the living oldest member of the 
royal family generally succeeded the dead emperor 
on the Kush&qa throne. The evidence of ascending 
the throne by a co-ruler of an emperor, who had 
been obviously appointed by or at least acceptable to 
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the latter, should suggest that the ruling emperor 
might have a hand in choosing his successor. It is not 
known whether, as sometimes happened in the 
Gupta age,** the successor to be was ceremonially 
nominated by the mling emperor. There is also 
nothing to suggest that the successor required 
approval of a popular assembly, or army or important 
subordinate families or courtiers.* 4 

The early KushAna rulers used not very presump¬ 
tuous titles like Turannos (Turannountos ), Sanab, 
Yabuga and Kara. 1 * High sounding titles like Maha - 
raja. Raja liraja, Sarvaloga^iivara , Mahiivara, Basileus 
Basileon, etc., on coins of V'ima,* 4 Basileus Basileon 
and Shaonano Shao on coins of Kanishka I,* 7 and 
Shaonano Shao on coins of the latter's successors,** 
suggest that with the expansion of their domain under 
V’ima the Kush&nas began to assume imperial titles. 
They probably wanted to emphasise on the imperial 
majesty of their rule. The authors of private docu¬ 
ments, and not only officially appointed mint-mas¬ 
ters, attributed imperial titles to Kush&na sovereigns. 
In one of the private inscriptions, found at Ara, 
Kanishka (II) was described as a Ka\sara.** The 
use of this term in this epigraph certainly betrays its 
author's knowledge of the Roman title Caesar. It is 
interesting to note that the Ara record also ascribed 
to Kanishka(II) 40 the Indian title Maharaja, the ap¬ 
pellation Rajatiraja, which could be compared with 
Iranian S ha hanus ha hi (01 Greek Basileos Basileon used 
on Imperial Parthian coins),and the epithet Devaputra, 
which betrayed inter alia the influence of the Chinese 
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concept oiT’im txu. Thus all the known imperial titles 
were attributed to a Kush&na ruler even in a private 
inscription. The Kusb&na monarchs were held in 
awe by their subjects. 

The majestic way in which theKushana monarchs 
were represented on the coins of V’ima and his suc¬ 
cessors indicates that they wanted to convey to their 
subjects their might and authority as well as the 
divine nature of their kingship. The sceptre,* 1 held by 
some of their representations on coins, may be taken 
as an embodiment of the Indian concept of dartda 
(literally meaning “rod” or "royal sceptTe”), which 
advocated the royal authority and prerogative to 
punish the subjects.** The Kushana emperor, like 
the Han monarch, was the pivot of central adminis¬ 
tration on which everything turned.** 

The facts that the early Kush&pa kings success¬ 
fully built up a vast empire and that the majority 
of them ruled over a large territory, though of 
varying extent, should indicate that they possessed 
the qualifications required of successful monarchs.* 4 
The most important duty of the Kusli&na emperor 
was, no doubt, to direct the central administration. 
He might have a council of ministers, and even, as 
in the case of Kanishka I, a prime minister.** But the 
final decision on any matter was taken by the king 
himself.** A minister, as a statement attributed in a 
Chinese source to Kanishka's prime minister Mo-cha¬ 
lo* 7 would suggest, was really a servant of the king. 
His tenure of office obviously depended on the sweet 
will of the monarch. Naturally a minister’s advice 
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had no binding on a Kushana sovereign. We, should, 
however, add that sometimes well-known celebrities 
were included in the inner circle of his acquaintances. 
The great Buddhist genius Ma-ming (Afvaghosha) 
and the famous physician Che-lo-chia (Charaka) 
were described in the Tsa pao-tsang ching as intimate 
friends of Kanishka (I).** 

Sources do not suggest that the power of the Ku¬ 
shana kings was limited. They were in this respect 
more fortunate than the contemporary Arsadds, who 
were permanently advised by two councils, consisting 
of persons not of their nomination. These coun¬ 
sellors were entitled to their seats by the rights con¬ 
ferred by birth or office. One of these councils was 
an assembly of adult members of the royal family. 
The other was a senate comprising temporal and 
spiritual chiefs of the nation.** As the Arsacid mon¬ 
arch was generally chosen by these counsellors from 
among the members of the royal house, 7 * the Arsacid 
king could not always ignore them. Moreover, 
since the Parthian empire had no regular army, the 
Arsarid sovereign had to depend on nobles or feudal 
lords for supply of armed men and material in time 
of necessity. 71 

The Roman emperors also had to respect, at 
least in the early period, the will of the Senate. But 
as the Roman emperor could control his army, the 
real authority throughout the whole period lay in 
him. In fact, he became more and more a represen¬ 
tative of the army or some dominant army group. 7 * 

The head of the Han empire of China was in 
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theory a holder of absolute power restricted only by 
his responsibility to "Heaven”, wherefrom he was 
considered to have received the mandate to rule. He 
had under him three counsellors (with no active func¬ 
tion), eight supreme generals (appointed in time of 
war), and nine ministers (in charge of court adminis¬ 
tration), and persons concerning ministry of the inte¬ 
rior (provincial administration).foreign ministry, etc. 7 * 
The concept of kings’ having ministers was well- 
known to Indian polity from a period much earlier 
than the Kush anas. 74 Kautilya not only referred to 
ministers ( mantri) and a council of ministers (mantri- 
parishad), but also to a prime minister (mantnpart- 
shadddhyaksha or mantriparishatpdla).™ He and 
Manu laid down qualifications of a minister. 76 Kau- 
lilya also discussed the method of selecting a minis¬ 
ter. 77 Ministers (amdtya), Counsellors (matisachiva), 
and executive officers (karmasachiva) have been re¬ 
ferred to in a document datable to the Kush&na age 
and dated in the reign of a ruler, whose family might 
have earlier served the Kushanas. This record also 
indicates that a minister, in charge of ruling a pro¬ 
vince should be one who is able, patient, not wavering, 
not arrogant and upright, who cannot be bribed, 
who by his proper dealings and views in temporal 
and spiritual things can increase the attachment 
of people to the government, and who by his 
good government can increase the spiritual merit, 
fame and glory of his master. 76 We do not know 
whether the Kushanas thought in the same way 
in selecting their ministers. We can, however, reason- 
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ably assume that the ministers of the Kush&na empire 
were known, at least in Indian context, as amachas 
or amdtyas. A Taxila inscription of the year 136 
(=A.D. 78-79) refers to a Khushana or Kushana 
sovereign, and also to amachas . 76a 

As pointed out above, the ministers or counsellors 
probably did not act as a real check on the authority 
of the Kush&na kings. 76 But since these rulers had 
obviously to work with the assistance of ministers 
and high officials, they had to depend on them. 66 

Kush&na kings are shown on coins as carrying or 
as having by their side weapons like mace, trident- 
cum-battle-axe, spear, sword, trident, etc. 61 Coins 
display the figures of V&sudeva I and sometimes 
V&sudeva II as wearing armour. On some pieces 
V&sudeva II appears as clad in an armoured tunic. 66 
The famous statue of Kanishka I at Mat holds an 
unseathed sword as well as a club. 6 * All these re¬ 
presentations appear to lay emphasis on the king’s 
role as a warrior. He was obviously the topmost 
warrior or commander-in-chief of his army. The 
Buddhist literature refers to military campaigns led 
by Kanishka I himself. 66 

The strength and might of the army of Kanishka I 
were repeatedly mentioned in the Buddhist lite¬ 
rature. 66 We have suggested elsewhere that he was 
given the title Mahdsena (meaning "possesser of a 
great army”) in an epigraphic record. 66 • It is inte¬ 
resting to note that Mahdsena was also the name of 
the god of war whose cult was popular in the Ku¬ 
sh&na age. 67 Since the Kush&na sovereigns, the 
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great warlords, claimed divine origin, it was not at 
all unnatural for Kanishka I to assume the name of 
the wargod Mah&sena. 

The Shi-chi refers to "100,000 to 200,000 ar¬ 
chers” of the Ylieh-chih, which made them strong 
even at their nomadic stage.* 8 Similar information 
is supplied by the Ch’ien Han-shu which states that 
the archers of the Yiieh-chih numbered "more than 
a hundred thousand.”** The latter text and also 
the Hou Han-shu speak of "more than 100,000 ex¬ 
cellent soldiers” of the country of the Great Ylieh- 
chih** (or the Kushanas). The Kushanas had the 
capacity to mobilise as many as 70,000 soldiers for 
one single campaign.•* 

The Tsa pao-tsang ching alludes to the inclusion 
of elephants (i.e., elephant riders) among the van¬ 
guards of a Kush&na military campaign.** V’ima 
Kadphises and Huvishka are represented on some 
coins as elephant riders. •* 

V’ima Kadphises is shown in a coin-type as driv¬ 
ing a biga.* 4 We do not know whether chariots 
were used only for conveyance or also in actual war¬ 
fare. The contemporary Arsacids are not known to 
have conducted any campaign riding chariots. 

Far more important for our study is horse. The 
Shi-chi alluded to abundance of horses in the country 
of the Ylieh-chih, to which race the Kushanas belong¬ 
ed.** The empire of the Ylieh-chih (Kushanas) was 
known for trading in horses.** The 32 nd Discourse, 
delivered by Dio Cocceianus Chrysostomus (in a d. 
110-120 or sometime after 112) in Alexandria pro- 
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bably during the reign of the Roman empire Trajan 
(a.d. 98-117), indicated that the Bactrians (who 
should in the context be identified with the Bushi¬ 
nas or at least the people of Bactria in the Kush&na 
empire) were best in the art of horsemanship and that 
they cultivated this art for the defence of "their em¬ 
pire and independence.”* 7 Horse riders were often 
among the vanguards of the Kushina army.** Cer¬ 
tain Chinese translations of Buddhist texts refer, pro¬ 
bably on the basis of traditional sources, to cam¬ 
paigns led by Kanishka (I) riding a horse.** The 
equestrian figures of Miaos and Soter Megas (= 
V'ima Kadphises) appear on coins. 10 * 

A Tun-huang manuscript, containing a legend 
in Khotanese and partly also in Sanskrit, refers to 
"four-divisioned army” of Kanishka (I). 1 * 1 Here 
we have certainly a reference to traditional divisions 
of an Indian army (elephant, horse, chariot and foot- 
soldiers). But since the manuscript is to be dated 
long after Kanishka I, we do not know whether its 
testimony refers to actual conditions prevailing in 
the Kushina period. More reliable evidence sug¬ 
gests that like the Arsacids the Kush&nas led em¬ 
phasis on the horse and foot. 1 ** Nevertheless ele¬ 
phants might also have been used and the baggage 
train following the soldiers might have been com¬ 
posed of inter alia chariots. 1 ** In a contemporary 
record Rudradaman I, whose family might have 
earlier served the Kushanas, was described as well- 
trained “in the management of horses, elephants and 
chariots”. 1 ® 4 There is, however, no doubt that ele- 
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phants, which had played an important role in nume¬ 
rous battles in different parts of the world in earlier 
ages 1 ** and which were described in the Arthaiastra, 
as the main means of the kings for scoring victory, 10 * 
were to the Kush anas less important than their hor¬ 
ses, which provided the fastest mode of communica¬ 
tion in the ancient world. They gave great thrust 
and mobility to the Kushana army, and thereby 
made it powerful. In fact, the use of cavalry by the 
- Kushanas and by other Iranian and Parthian powers 
in India may be considered as their most significant 
contribution to the military system of the subconti¬ 
nent. 107 

Another factor which made the Kushana army 
powerful was its permanent nature. The Parthians 
had no regular army. Feudal lords used to supply 
men and material for war to the Parthian sovereign. 
So they were in a position to make a common cause 
or to revolt against the monarch, even though he 
might have able body-guards. 100 Their system was 
thus a source of constant danger to the Parthian 
kingdom. In Han China the court controlled cen¬ 
trally the conscription for military service. But in 
addition to the military guards of the imperial palace 
and of the capital, there were regional and feudal 
troops and troops of the protectorates. They came 
under the Imperial army only when there was a "state 
of war" and appointments of eight generals-in- 
chief were made. The imperial authority ceased 
at the end of "the state of war”. 100 This system 
was certainly not always conducive to the stabi- 
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lity of the Han power. 110 We do not know whether 
satraps and tributary states under the Kush&nas con¬ 
tributed their share to the central army in times of 
emergency. But even if they did, the existence of a 
large standing army made the Kushanas, unlike the 
Parthians, independent of their subordinates. 

The Tibetan work Li-yul-gyi lo-rgyus refers to the 
conquest of So-ked by an army led by king Kanika 
(=Kanishka I), the king of Guzan, the Li ruler Vi- 
jayakirti and others (see above p. 73). The king of 
Guzan and Vijayakirti were probably allies of Ka- 
nishka I (see above pp. 119-120). The Kushanas, 
therefore, might have been used to take help of allied 
forces in time of war. This practice of enlisting help 
from allies or subordinate allies was known in the 
field of Indian politics from a much earlier period. 110 * 
In the Kushanas’ contemporary world the Roman 
authorities developed "forces of allies, already often 
employed by the Roman republic, into a second 
branch of service”. 110 * 

That the army was a very powerful arm of the 
state is bome by several facts. In the period of Yiian 
-ch’u (a.d. 114-116) the Ytieh-chih (Kushana) king 
was able to appoint his protege as the king of Su-le 
because the people feared the Ytieh-chih empire, 
apparently for its military strength. Hostages were 
sent to Kushana court by outside power or powers 
out of fear of the armed might of the Kushanas. We 
have already narrated above stories of success of the 
Kushana army in different territories (see above chap¬ 
ters III, IV, V and VI and pp. 95 and 108). Ka- 
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nishka I governed his empire with the help of his 
army (see above pp. 116-117). 

The position of the Kushana king as the leader 
of the army can be compared with the status of the 
Roman emperor as the Commander-in-chief of 
the Roman empire.. 111 Augustus was given the 
title xmperator, which primarily meant "army 
commander". Gradually it became a regular epi¬ 
thet for the ruling Caesar. Ultimately the title was 
used in an absolute sense to mean “emperor”. 11 * So 
at least according to one concept, Roman Caeser was 
the emperor by virtue of his being the commander of 
of the army. The same might have been the case 
with the Kushana emperor. 

The Kush&na kings, some of whom are shown on 
coins as holding a sceptre (< iamfa), might have been at 
least considered as weilder of the rod of punishment, 
the chief upholder of law c justice. The Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, whose family might have 
earlier served the Kushunas, referred to his strong 
attachment to Dharma (i.e., Law or Justice personi¬ 
fied) . u * The Indian tradition, prevalent from a pre- 
Kushana age, made the king the upholder and ad¬ 
ministrator of Dharma or Law. 114 According to one 
concept, royal commands constituted even one of 
the sources of law. 114 In the Kamra inscription the 
Kushana ruler Vasishka was described as the "Law 
of the Living World" (Dom(r)a-ata<D'm-arta). n * 

This concept of king as a law-giver may be com¬ 
pared with the attempts of the Roman emperors to 
influence the development of law and legal princi- 
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pies and to treat the Imperial rescripts as constituting 
a source of law. 117 

Most of the Kushana monarchs are represented on 
coins as sacrificing at an altar. Though the relevant 
coin-type was first adopted by V’ima Kadphises from 
a coin device of the Arsacid king Gotarzes, its 
popularity with the Kushina mint-masters may sug¬ 
gest that it essentially refers to one of the well- 
known acts or duties of the king. The king's duty 
to sacrifice for protecting the kingdom was known 
in India from a much earlier age. 1M In the contem¬ 
porary Iranian world the Arsacid kings, whose 
official religion was mazadaism, 11 * observed sacri¬ 
ficial rites. 1 * 4 Hence sacrificing might have been 
considered as an act of merit by the Imperial Ktish- 
ftnas. 

Like the Arsacids, the Kush&nas in general 
were catholic in their attitude towards other religi¬ 
ons. Nevertheless, a few of them showed special 
favour to one or the other faith and at least some 
of them promoted the cult of the empire and that 
of the emperor. Dynastic sanctuaries at Mathura 
and Surkh-kotal , m where the emperors were wor¬ 
shipped , provided one of the ritualistic facets of 
this state cult. The reigning emperor was obviously 
the head of this cult, as well as one of its objects of 
worship. 

The Kushana emperor can be compared in this 
respect with the Roman emperor, who headed the 
state cult, which included or to which was added the 
emperor-worship. 1 ** The Roman emperor was also 
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the Pontifex Maximus, 1 ** or the head of the college 
of Pontifices (i.e., priests acquainted with increasingly 
elaborate ceremonial of public cult). 114 It is not 
known whether the Kushina emperor ceremonially 
headed any such special type of clergy or was looked 
upon, like the Pontifex Maximus, as the keeper of se¬ 
cret of festival calendar as well as the repository of 
sacred law. 11 * 

The functions of the Kush&na emperor, as dis¬ 
cussed above, suggest that he not merely reigned, but 
actually ruled almost as an absolute monarch. He 
was the head of the administration—civil and also 
judicial. He was the head of the Kushana dynastic 
or state cult. 

D 

The heir-apparent was sometimes associated 
with the royal administration 11 * (see above pp. 37, 93, 
etc.). He probably used all regal titles. But he pro¬ 
bably did not strike coins during the period of con¬ 
joint rule. At least such a hypothesis explains the 
absence of known coins of Kanishka II, who ruled 
only as a co-ruler or a junior ruler and never as a 
senior or supreme ruler. The co-ruler sometimes 
led the Kushana army in a 1 warfare. l **\ 

The idea of conjoint rule was not unknown to the 
Indian subcontinent. 1 * 7 The system was practised 
in some states even when Alexander invaded India. 1 ** 
Among the Scytho-Parthian predecessors of the Ku¬ 
sh anas like Spalirises and AzesI, Azes H and Azilises, 
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Azilises and Azes II, etc., struck coins as conjoint 
rulers 1 * 9 (one of the each pair being the senior ruler 
and the other junior ruler ?). 

It is interesting to note that the system of asso¬ 
ciating the heir-apparent with the administration was 
not unknown also to the Roman empire. When 
Augustus died in a.d. 14, his chosen successor Tibe¬ 
rius was his colleague, holding the title of Imperalor, 
and tribunidan power. Domitian unsuccessfully 
claimed to be chosen as the partner of his brother 
Titus, who began to reign in a.d. 79. Antoninus 
Pius was Praenomen imperatoris even before the death 
of Hadrian. In 161 Marcus gave Veras the title of 
Augustus and chose him as full partner, "constitu¬ 
tionally not his adjutant, but his equal". There 
were as if two Augusti at once. Again in 177 Commo- 
dus became the colleague of his father Marcus with 
the title Augustus. Same system of dual rulership 
was also followed by some of the later emperors. 
There were however also occasions when an heir-pre¬ 
sumptive was granted the title Caesar, though, with¬ 
out conferring on him immediately the constitu¬ 
tional power. Marcus was a Caesar seven years 
before he received imperium and Iribuniciapotestas . 1 * 0 
We do not know whether the Kush&na co-ruler was 
the senior ruler’s full partner or adjutant. The 
second alternative might have been the case if he was 
not allowed to issue coins. 

The emperor and the heir-apparent (whenever 
he was associated with the administration) were assis¬ 
ted by others in running the administration. We 

it 
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have already referred to the council of ministers. 
Designations of high military and civil officials of the 
empire like Chiang-ling, Mahadandanayaka, Danda¬ 
nayaka, Horamurta, etc., have been mentioned above 
(see above pp. 54, 87, 98, 174, etc.). 

The term Chiang may denote a military general, 
and the expression ling may be taken to allude to a 
civil official. 1 * 1 It appears that Chiang-ling per¬ 
formed military as well as civil duties. Similar ob¬ 
servations may be made about the functions of a 
Dandan&yaka. As daeda means inter alia "punish¬ 
ment", "chastisement", and also "army", the ex¬ 
pression dandan&yaka or the leader of danda may re¬ 
fer to a judge, magistrate, head police-officer, and also 
an army general. 1 ** A Dandanayaka might have 
been used to perform judicial, civil and military duties 
at different times or as the occasions demanded. 1 ** 
It was, however, possible that different types of offi¬ 
cials (dealing exclusively with judicial, civil, or mili¬ 
tary matters) were known by the designation Dae^a- 
n ay aka. The existence of Mah&dandan&yaka as 
well as of Dandanayaka in the Kush&na officialdom 
alludes to the prevalence of a system of graded hier¬ 
archy of same types of officials in the empire. 1 ** 
Admission to the bureaucracy most probably largely 
depended, as in the Roman and the Han empires, 
on the imperial appointment. 1 * 4 * 

High officials sometimes acted as religious func¬ 
tionaries. A Mah&dandan&yaka of the period of 
Huvishka was a Bak&napati (Temple-keeper), pro¬ 
bably of the Kush&na dynastic sanctuary at Mat. 1 ** 


u» 

That high dignitaries often held the post of Bak&na¬ 
pati is suggested by a record of the year 28 which 
refers to the Lord of Khar&salera as a Bak&napati. 1 ** 
A Dandanayaka, mentioned in the Manikiala record 
of the time of Kanishka I, assumed the role of Hora¬ 
murta or Donation-Master "in his own vih&ra". 
He was referred to as the Horamurta of Kshatrapa 
Ve^paSi. 1 * 7 Apparently the Dandanayaka was ap¬ 
pointed by the Kshatrapa as the Donation-Master 
in the establishment founded or looked after by the 
former. The Kush&na government might have made 
official appointments in filling up certain posts con¬ 
cerning religious activities. 1 ** It probably took in¬ 
terest in the running of the establishments affiliated 
to different religions. This inference is supported 
by the evidence of Kush&na patronage of different 
religious establishments, including those named after 
Kush&na emperors, and of the repairings of the dy¬ 
nastic sanctuaries at Mat and Surkh-kotal. 

We do not know whether the high officials re¬ 
ceived their salary in cash or kind or in both. There 
is, as we shall see below, an evidence which may 
suggest inter alia that sometimes a high official was 
allowed to enjoy a fief apparently in lieu of cash 
salary. That the high officials were quite wealthy 
and influential is indicated by the fact that a vih&ra 
at Mathura of the time of Kanishka I was named 
after a Mah&dandan&yaka (called Hummiyaka 
Chartyyakka). 1 ** 

Lala, a Dandan&yaka, was described in the above 
noted Manikiala record as "the increaser of family 
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of Gushana”. If Lala was a 'general of the army', 
this evidence should suggest that scions of the Gus¬ 
hana or Kushana (Kushana) royal family were some¬ 
times appointed as commandars of army. It appears 
from a section of the Hou Han-shu that no less a per¬ 
son than a fu-wang (deputy king, i.e., a co-ruler of the 
emperor) (or at least a viceroy) headed the Yiieh-chih 
army sent against the army of General Pan Ch'ao 13 ** 
(see above p. 85 and below n. 126 a). 

There are even indications, as noted above, that 
Kanishka I himself led the Kushana army in several 
battles. All these indicate the measure of impor¬ 
tance the Kushanas attached to their army (see also 
above). 

We have already referred to the main constituents 
[cavalry, and foot-soldiers (including archers), and 
elephant riders] of the army. Weapons displayed on 
coins and seals and in sculptures and references in 
literature show that mace, heavy sword, dagger, tri¬ 
dent, battle-axe, spear, scythe, and bow and arrow 
were used by the army. 140 The soldiers or at least 
kings and generals used armour. 141 The horse riders 
used reins, saddles and often stirrups. 14 * Maha- 
dandanayaka and Dandanayaka were probably among 
the highest officials of the army. Another military 
official, Baladhika (=Baladhika), is mentioned in a 
Mathura inscription datable to the Kushana age. 14 * 
This designation, which literally means "one of supe¬ 
rior strength”, may be compared with such military 
titles as Baladhyaksha (denoting, among others, a 
cotnmandar of an army), Baladhikrita ["one who is 
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placed at the head of the troops"] and Maha- 
baladhikrita , known fTom other sources (not relating 
to the Kushanas). 144 

We do not know whether the Kushanas main¬ 
tained any maritime force to guard its littoral area or, 
like the Roman navy, to inter alia protect sea-borne 
traffic. 144 Such a possibility cannot be denied in 
view of the fact that the Imperial Kushanas were vi¬ 
tally interested in the maritime trade with the Roman 
empire.* 44 It may be added here that the Periplus 
refers to Basilikoi halieis or "the men, in the king’s 
service, who have to do with the sea" employed by 
the ruler of Barygaza to serve as pilots to the ships 
coming to the port of Barygaza. 14 ’ The Periplus also 
states that Kalliena (Kalyana or Kalyan), a lawful 
market town under Elder Saraganus and later under 
Sandanes (both belonging to the Satavahana family), 
was much obstructed by another power, which diver¬ 
ted the ships bound for that port to Barygaza, the 
ruler of which was Manbanus, identifiable with the 
Kshaharata ruler Nahapana. 144 These pieces of in¬ 
formation were culled by the author of the Periplus 
at about a time when the Kushanas had conquered 
only a part of the North-western region of the Indian 
subcontinent. 140 Nahapana might have continued 
to rule during the period of Kushana conquest of the 
lower Indus country and the greater part of North¬ 
western region of the subcontinent. So the Kushanas 
must have been well aware of the fact that a contem¬ 
porary power controlling inter alia the littoral Deccan, 
situated not far the lower Indus country', had used 
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and/or was using a maritime force to further its eco¬ 
nomic and political interests. 140 It is only logical to 
assume that the Imperial Kush&nas, who were keen 
to augment Kush&no-Roman commerce, might have 
organised its own maritime force to fulfil some such 
needs. 141 

E 

The empire, which was sometimes headed by two 
monarchs (one senior and one junior), was thus given 
a legal or even divine sanction, and was maintained 
and augmented by armed forces. The Kshathra or 
the realm was divided into satrapies, i.e. ( the pro¬ 
vinces ruled by Kshatrapas or Protectors of the Realm, 
and also, as the story indicating swearing of alle¬ 
giance by a king of Pajaliputra to Kanishka I would 
suggest (see above p. 75), into afew tributary or feuda¬ 
tory or vassal states (in the eastern regions ?). 

A satrapy was sometimes ruled, as shown above, 
by a Mah&kshatrapa and a Kshatrapa (see above pp. 
86, 98,174, 287, etc.). The governor of a province 
situated in the border region of the empire might have 
been (additionally ?) called Karalrango (Warden of 
Marches ?). 141 

If the group of Kshatrapa (later Mahakshatrapa) 
Chashtana, which used the title of king as well as of 
Kshatrapa on coins struck by it, is considered to 
have served the Kushanas at least for a certain period, 
then we must concede that a few Kshatrapas enjoyed 
more autonomy than the rest of their class. They 


were allowed to issue coins (mainly in silver ?) and 
use the title rijan. This hypothesis receives support 
from certain data. It is well-known that the Ku¬ 
shanas, who did not strike silver coins regularly and 
for the whole of the empire, allowed circulation of 
silver pieces struck by other agencies in the empire 
(see above p. 97). Again, since the Imperial Kushanas, 
from the days of V'ima Kadphises, used high sounding 
royal titles (King of Kings, etc.), they might not 
have objected to the assumption of the none-too- 
pre sumptuous title of king by a class of 
subordinate rulers. Thus there might have been 
at least one satrapy in the Kush&pa empire 
which enjoyed considerable autonomy. Available 
evidence suggests that the posts of Kshatrapa 
and Mahakshatrapa of this satrapy were enjoyed by 
members of one single family. 

Mahakshatrapa Kharapallana and Kshatrapa 
Vanaspara of the Varanasi area, Kshatrapa Liaka, 
Kshatrapa Vefpafi and Kshatrapa Avakhajhada of 
different regions ofthe north-western part of thelndian 
subcontinent, Kshatrapa Ganabhrayaka of Kapifa, 143 , 
etc. (see above pp. 86,98 and 174), are not known 
to have enjoyed these privileges. Karalrango offi¬ 
cials, who were probably Kshatrapas or governors of 
the borderlands of the Kushana empire, were, accor¬ 
ding to at least two versions of the Great Surkh-kotal 
record, “subservient to the emperor’s command and 
acquiescent’’. 154 

It appears that the Kush&na realm (Kshathra, in¬ 
cluding ra(hanikama=^rdsh(ranigama,=co\iOtiy (and) 
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town, i.e., the country side and the urban area) (see 
above section A) consisted of three categories of terri¬ 
tories. In the first category were the provinces ruled 
by Mahakshatrapas and/or Kshatrapas under the 
direct command of the emperor. 1 ®* Northern terri¬ 
tories including perhaps also Bactria, the most impor¬ 
tant province of the empire, the north-western terri¬ 
tories of the Indian subcontinent and northern India 
up to at least the Banaras area were within such pro¬ 
vinces. In the second category was at least one terri¬ 
tory, which was ruled by hereditary rulers, enjoying 
some sort of autonomy. Sometimes, as was in the 
cases of Sindhu and Sauvifa (in the lower Indus area), 
the territories of the first category could be trans¬ 
ferred to the second category or handed over to the 
rulers of the second category. At least such a 
hypothesis explains the extension of the rule of 
the family Mahakshatrapa Chashfana to Sindhu and 
Sauvira, which had been under the direct rule of the 
Imperial Kushanas, without the occurrence of an 
open confrontation between them (see above p. 158 ). 
In the third category, we include some vassal or tri¬ 
butary or feudatory states (perhaps in the eastern re¬ 
gions of the empire including the area of Pajaliputra), 
which perhaps enjoyed full autonomy in lieu of swear¬ 
ring allegiance and paying tributes to the Imperial 
Kushanas. 

There was no question of paying salaries to the 
ruler of the states of the third and perhaps of the 
second category. The rulers of the provinces of the 
first category might have normally received salaries 


in cash, since the Kushana mint struck a very' large 
number of coins. There is, however, an evidence 
which may be interpreted to mean that a ruler was 
sometimes allowed to enjoy an area (i.e., taxes and 
other facilities obtainable from that area) apparently 
in lieu of receiving salaries in cash. Kshatrapa Ava- 
khajhada, mentioned above, was referred to in a 
Charsada epigraph as "the lord of the village of a 
certain Maharaja or Great King” (Maharajasa grama- 
sami) (see above p. 174). One of the feasible inter¬ 
pretations of this inscription suggests that he might 
have enjoyed a portion of the crown land, or might 
have been allowed by the sovereign concerned to en¬ 
joy a village as a sort of a fief, probably instead of 
receiving his salary in cash.* 5 * 

The above administrative divisions may to some 
extent be ■ compared with the conditions obtained in 
the Arsacid empire and in Han China. The Parthian 
empire was divided into (i) vassal states (some ranked 
"superior” and some "inferior”), several of which 
(like Persis, Elymais, or Characene) issued coinage, 
(ii) satrapies, administered by the heads of feudal 
families holding the position of satrap (marzaban 
or marzapan) 16 * 4 by hereditary' right, and (iii) certain 
areas of nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples (such 
as the Kossaioi, the Uxians and the Arabs), "who 
were, in practice, completely independent". 187 A 
part of the Han empire was governed by feudal 
princes enjoying fiefs, while the other part, split 
up into provinces and prefectures, was adminis¬ 
tered directly by the central authority tbreugli its offi- 
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rials drawn from the "gentry’’ class. 14 * Thus the 
Kush&na empire was, like the Arsadd and the Han 
empires, divided into territories with varying degree 
of dependence on the central authority. As the Ku- 
shanas had the larger part of their empire ruled direct¬ 
ly through ordinary satraps, they had more control 
over the greater part of the empire than the Arsadds, 
whose satrapies were held by hereditary.rulers. Again 
like Italy as well as Rome of the comparatively well 
organised Roman empire, Bactria was given a status 
higher than the other provinces of the empire (see 
above sec. B). 

F 

Our knowledge of the provincial administration 
of the Kushana empire is extremely inadequate, es¬ 
pecially in comparison with our information on the 
units of the local government in contemporary Roman 
empire. 14 * The Suvarpaprabhdsottama-sutra of the 
3rd (or 4th) century a.D. refers, in course of defining 
a devaputra, to kings ruling in vishayas . 1 * 0 The term 
vishaya occurs immediately before bhukti in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, where it was 
used apparently as denoting "a dominion” or "a pro¬ 
vince’’. 1 * 1 It, however, gradually began to denote an 
administrative unit within a bhukti or province, of 
the Gupta empire. 141 It is not certain whether the 
above noted MahaySnist text refers to administrative 
units of the empire of the Imperial Kushanas bearing 
the title Devaputra. Even if it does, we cannot be 
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sure whether the term vishaya was applied to a pro¬ 
vince or rather to a district within a province. The 
existence of an administrative unit, ranking lower 
than a province but higher than a village is contem¬ 
porary or semi-contemporary Western Deccan is 
suggested by the references in Nasik records to Go- 
vadhana-ah&ra and Kapura-ahara in Nasik records 
and to Mamala-ahara in a Karle inscription. 1 ** These 
aharas, which had villages within their jurisdiction, 1 ** 
were apparently situated in Apar&nta, a province of 
the Satavahana empire. 1 * 4 Thus &haras were like 
districts of modem times. Similar administrative 
units might have existed at least in Indian satrapies 
of the Kushana empire. 1 ** We may here refer to a 
Sanchi inscription, palaeographically datable to c. 
1st century b.C. or a.D. 147 It refers to Ujenihara 
or the ahiira of UjjayinT. The area of Sanchi formed 
for some time a part of the Kushana empire. 

The village was, as in the earlier ages, the lowest 
territorial unit at least in the Indian provinces of the 
Kushana empire. 1 ** A Mathura inscription of the 
time of Vasudeva (1) refers to a grdmika ,**• who was 
the administrative head of a village. Another Mathura 
epigraph, dated in the year 40, attributes the title 
grdmika to a father and also to his son. 170 The Dura 
inscription of the year 16 of Kanishka (I) refers to a 
lady belonging to a family of hereditary village 
headmen. 17 ®* The post was, therefore, held at 
least in certain cases by hereditary right. Gr&mika, 
as it appears from Indian literature, was mainly 
responsible for maintaining law and order in the 
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village and for collecting royal dues. 171 The title 
gratnasvdmi was attributed to a Kshatrapa, who 
was described in an inscription found to Kula- 
dheri (near Charsadda), as Maharajasa gramasami. 17 * 
This description may inter alia mean, as noted above, 
that a Kshatrapa was sometimes allowed by the king 
to enjoy a portion of crown-land or a village as a sort 
of fief (see above p. 174). The expression concerned 
may also be interpreted to mean that a Kshatrapa was 
sometimes appointed by the king himself as the head 
of the village administration. 178 or of the admini¬ 
stration of a portion of crown-land (which might have 
included villages). Whichever of these interpreta¬ 
tions is correct, there is no doubt that the village 
formed an unit of local administration. The fact 
that at least sometimes the topmost post of the local 
administration was held by hereditory right indicates 
increasing concentration of power and also growth of 
vested interest and autonomy at the level of local 
administration. 174 - 

Self-goveming local units—such as the village, 
the family (including its enlarged form, the clan), 
and the guild—existed underneath the official hie¬ 
rarchy in China. 17 * The units, into which a Roman 
province was divided, had to manage their own affairs. 
The status, rights and obligations of each of such 
units were, at least in the early age of the Roman em¬ 
pire, defined and embodied in a "lex provinciae". 17 * 
The degree of autonomy enjoyed by the local units 
in an Arsacid satrapy is not clearly known to us. 
Nevertheless, several data relevant to the period 
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give the general impression that the Arsacid 
government at the centre did not interfere 
with the local economic, social and legal life.’’ 174 * 
An Arsacid province contained hyparchies, and a 
hyparehy included many stathmoi (post-stations on 
a main road), with villages grouped around them. 177 
So the village, as in the Kush&na empire, might have 
been the smallest administrative unit (or sub-unit ?). 

G 

In addition to the abovementioned officials at 
different levels of the Kush&na empire, there might 
have been others connected with the local adminis¬ 
tration and administration of the border area. 

A reference to a Vahari (i.e., Vyavaharin = Vya- 
vaharika) in a record of the time of Kanishka I 17 * may 
be considered to allude to a class of officials called 
Vyavaharika. In the age of the Mauryas the officials 
holding the post of Vyavaharika or nagara-vyava- 
harika probably acted as majistrates. 17 * Similar ma- 
jesterial duties might have been performed by the Vya- 
vaharikas of tlje Kushana times. It must, however, 
be conceded that the name vyavaharika might have 
also denoted a trader, having no connection with the 
government administration. 180 

A Manichaean text refers to a "border post of the 
Kushan” (=Kushana country or empire) {p'hr'g i ku- 
sh'n), which, as it appears from the context, worked 
as a fortified watch-station 181 (see above p. 234). 
There must have been officials in charge of these watch- 
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stations in the border areas of the empire. They 
served probably under the lords of the marches called 
Karalrango. In the Kharoshthi inscriptions of the 
Shan-shan kingdom of the 3rd-4th century a.D. the 
officials of inter alia frontier watch-stations were re¬ 
ferred to as drarigadharas. 1 ** The officials concerned 
of the border areas of the Kushana empire might have 
been known by some such titles, since -Irango 
{-Iraiiga), of the designation Karalrango(=Lord of the 
Marches) might have been philologically related to 
the word dranga (c.f. dipi for lipi). M These watch- 
stations probably also worked as custom-houses. 1 * 4 

A custom-house system was established along the 
frontiers of the Arsacid empire. All commodities 
liable to duty that entered the country were registered 
by the custom-house officer in a book at the time of 
entry. 1 ** Similar practice might have been followed 
in the contemporary Kushana empire. 

We do not know whether, as in the great cities of 
the Arsacid empire (where the court used to pass a 
portion of the year), 1 ** arrival of strangers were regis¬ 
tered by the keepers of the gates of the cities of the 
Kushana empire. We have, however, evidence to 
suggest that Kushana subjects travelling outside the 
empire used to carry documents or passports probably 
to ensure their identity and safety. The persons refer¬ 
red to in two Chinese identification documents found 
at the Niya site (Sinkiang, China), as hailing "from 
the Yfleh-chih kingdom” or those mentioned in a few 
Chinese documents from Lou-lan (Sinking, China) as 
("Yueh-)chih”, might have belonged to the group or 
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habitat of the Little Yiieh-ehih or might have come 
from the Great Yfleh-chih (Kushana) empire (see above 
p. 167). Even if the second hypothesis is accep¬ 
table, we are not sure whether the officials responsible 
for issuing passports were stationed in all cities and 
also at the points of exit from the empire or only at the 
latter places. 

H 

The rulers of the empire must have been aware of 
the resources for the running of the administration. 
We have some idea of the financial and fiscal sources 
of the empire. 

The Hou Han-shu refers to the richness of the Great 
Yiieh-chih or Kuei-shuang (Kushana)rulers. 1 * 7 Bar- 
desanes alludes to wealthy Kushana nobles living in 
luxury. 18 * Scholars have tried to find references to 
Kushana feudal lords (or nobles ?) in some of the 
names of owners inscribed in the Kharoshthi script on 
gold slabs found in excavations at Dalverzin-Tepe in 
Southern Uzbekistan and datable to the Kushapa 
age. ,M The Zeda inscription of the reign of Kanish- 
ka(I) describes him as a Marjhaka. 180 The term 
Marjhaka may be philologically connected with the 
Khotanese word Malysaki, which is known to 
have been used to convey the sense denoted by the 
Sanskrit ttrmGrihapati. The latter name was consider¬ 
ed to denote the sixth rafna-(jewel) of a Chakravartin 
(universal ruler) who secured hidden treasures for his 
master. The title in question was attributed to Ka- 
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nishka I probably to denote, that he was "rich in trea¬ 
sure. 1 * 1 "This characterisation”,itliasbeenpointed out, 
was "sometimes used about the Roman cmpercr”. 1 ** 
Buddhist literature also indicates that the Kushana 
emperor Kanishka (I) was a very wealthy person. 1 ** 

Booties collected in course of military ventures 
must have been among the prinicpal sources of wealth 
collected by the Kushanas. The Fu fa tsang yin yuan 
chuan narrates how Kanishka (I) acquired the most 
valuable possessions of the King of Pataliputra when 
he attacked the latter. 1,4 Tributes received regularly 
from tributary or feudatory states might have consti¬ 
tuted another source yielding wealth to the Kushana 
emperor or his administration. In the reign of Ka¬ 
nishka I the territory of Pataliputra constituted one 
such state (see above pp. 75-76). 

The Hou Han-shu stated that after conquering 
T'-ien-chu or Shen-tu, i.e., the Lower Indus area, the 
Ytieh-chih (Kushanas) became "extremely rich and 
powerful”. 1 * 8 As Shen-tu had regular commercial 
relations with Ta-ch’in, 1 ** 4 i.e. the Oriental posses¬ 
sions of the Roman empire, this statement of the Hou 
Han-shu may suggest that the advent of the Kushanas 
in Shen-tu was motivated mainly by the prospects of 
gain offered by its thriving Indo-Roman commerce, in 
which the balance of trade was in favour of India. 1,4 
(see above p. 45). The Kushana rulers or Kush&na 
administration apparently collected, like the Arsa- 
cids, 1 ** a much revenue by levying taxes on articles of 
commerce. 

Another source of income might have been consti- 
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tuted by different kinds of taxes imposed on the sub¬ 
jects. The Junagadh record of A.D. 149-50 referring 
to Rudradiman I, whose family might have earlier 
served the Knsh&nas, stated that his treasury was over¬ 
flowed with an accumulation of gold, silver, dia¬ 
monds, beryl stones and (other) precious things’Tight- 
fully obtained through (collection of taxes like) bah 
(a kind of compulsory tribute or contribution from 
the subjects), hilka (ferry dues, tolls, duties on mer¬ 
chandise, etc.) and bhaga (royal share—generally one 
sixth—of the produce including agricultural pro¬ 
ducts). 1 *’ According to the same inscription, Rudra- 
daman I caused the rebuilding of a dam "without 
oppressing the inhabitants of the towns and country” 
by kara (periodical tax or some other kind of tax), 
vish^i (forced labour) and pranaya (benevolence or 
an emergency tax of non-recurring nature). 1 ** Since 
Rudradiman’s family might have served the Kusha¬ 
nas for a certain period not much earlier than the date 
referred to in the Junagadh record (i.e., ad. 149-50), 
and since much of his territory might have been earlier 
in the Kush&na empire, the taxes mentioned in this 
inscription could have been well-known in the Ku¬ 
shana empire, at least in its Indian provinces. Some 
of these were admittedly oppressive in nature. But 
most of them contributed to the fulfilling of the royal 
treasury. 

As the Kushftnas are known to have minted a large 
number of corns, it is only natural to presume that 
taxes were paid in cash. But there are indications 
of another mode of payment of taxes. 
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Excavations at Begram in Eastern Afghanistan 
have brought to light a store house of the Kushina pe¬ 
riod consisting of wares from different countries. As 
it has been suggested by M. Wheeler, this store house 
was probably a customs depot for receipt of dues in 
kind collected from traders participating in trade be¬ 
tween the Orient and the Occident. 1 ** And since the 
locality of Begram (a part of ancient Kapifa) was 
within the Kushana empire, the evidence concerned 
should suggest that the Kush&na officials used to col¬ 
lect taxes, at least partially, in kind. Such an infe¬ 
rence is supported by the evidence of the Junagadh re¬ 
cord about collection of royal dues by accepting diffe¬ 
rent kinds of precious stone and metal. 

A royal record of about 2nd century a.d., making 
a grant at Valuraka (Karla in Western Deccan) in the 
contemporary S&tavihana kingdom, referred to ordi¬ 
nary tax (kara) and extra-ordinary tax (ukara=upari 
kara) (which were) to be given (deya) (in cash ?) and 
(which were to be realised in 'Some forms which were) 
measurable ( meyo , c.f. prameya, meaning ‘'measur¬ 
able”).* 00 It appears that the S&tavihanas realised 
taxes in kind as well as in cash. 

The above testimonies suggest that the fiscal policy 
pursued in the Kushana empire as well as in the domi¬ 
nions of Rudradaman and the Satavahanas allowed 
the tax collectors to realise tax in cash or kind. 

Wealth of the state was also augmented through 
mining. Ma Tuan-lin referred to the knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by some merchants of the Ta Yfieh-chih country 
(i.e., the merchants of the territory included or once 


within the Kushina empire) for manufacturing glass 
of rich colour from various minerals found in moun¬ 
tains,** 1 and thereby indicated that in the KushSuja 
empire itself mining was practised.* 01 * Mining under 
the state or government control was known in India, 
as indicated by the ArthaSdstra of Kau^ilya, from a 
pre-Kushina age.*** T&ran&tha refers to the rule of 
Kanika (=Kanishka I) in M&lava (incorporating the 
area of ancient Akara or the Sanchi area in modem 
M. P.) and his living "in great wealth" as a result of 
"recent” discovery of diamond mines in that region.*°* 
Kosa, described by Ptolemy as a place ' where dia¬ 
monds are found”,* 04 might have been in or near 
Akara. The latter territory, as we have noted above, 
was incorporated in the Kushana empire during the 
time of Kanishka I (see above p. 81). We have shown 
elsewhere that rich diamond mines might have lured 
the Kush&nas into Akara* 00 (see also above pp.8o-8i). 
If this inference is correct, the Kushana administration 
must have exercised some control over mining and 
marketing precious stone, which were important arti¬ 
cles of commerce, in which the Kush&nas were vitally 
interested. 

Several royal grants in the contemporary kingdom 
of the Satavahanas debarred royal officials from digg¬ 
ing for salt in the landedproperties donated by them.* 00 
Mining for salt seems to have been a state monopoly 
in their kingdom. So, even if private individuals 
were allowed to do such mining, they had to take per¬ 
mission from the government. 107 The same might have 
been the practice in the Kushina empire. At least the 
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evidence quoted in the last paragraph indicates inte¬ 
rest of the Imperial Kushanas in precious minerals and 
so apparently in controlling their mining, at least of 
the larger and important mines, either directly or 
through contractors or lessees or agents.* 0 * In this res¬ 
pect the KushSna administration may be compared 
with the Roman government, which sometimes made 
elaborate arrangements for the management of 
mines. 10 * 

It is not clear whether local, provincial and impe¬ 
rial administrations were all alike dependent on the 
above sources of income(excepting, perhaps, war boo¬ 
ties and tributes, which apparently went to the royal 
or the state exchequer).” 0 However, as the wealth of 
the Imperial Kushanas, like the Arsacids, depended 
to a great extent on the gain (through taxes, etc.) made 
from trade,” 1 it would have been natural for them to 
control such sources of income. Moreover, since the 
Kushana empire was governed by an absolute monar¬ 
chy, the Kushina monarch might have the exclusive or 
overriding power to determine the source of revenue 
for each level of administration (at least at the centre 
and in the provinces of the first category ruled by 
satraps under the direct command of the emperor), to 
dispose of the income of the empire and to organise the 
expenditure. In this regard the condition of the Ku- 
shfina empire may be, to some extent, compared with 
that of the Roman empire during the days of the Julian 
and Claudian rulers, when "the assessment of taxes, 
bpth direct and indirect, the collection of the indirect 
taxes, the management of the domains of the Romau 
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state, were all gradually concentrated in the hands of 
imperial administration. ” m 

Indian theoreticians of the pre-Kushana age (and 
also of the Kushftna period) seem to have been of the 
opinion that taxation should not destroy the substance 
of the people, and that taxes should be levied 
by slow, almost imperceptible, manner, and at the 
time and place most suited for the subjects.* 1 * 
However, since these writers also allude to harsh tax¬ 
es,” 4 we are not sure whether the Indian kings or 
kingdoms incorporating parts of India always followed 
these principles of taxation. Moreover, if the Ku¬ 
shana administration really and intermittently im¬ 
posed such taxes as vishfi (forced labour), pranaya, 
(benevolences or emergency taxes), etc., mentioned 
above, then its policy of taxation was at times, as in 
certain respects in Han China,* 16 quite oppressive. 
The burden of taxes on ordinary people might have 
been heavy, if a tax like bhdga enabled the adminis¬ 
tration to realise, as indicated in the Arthasdstra, one- 
sixth of the produce.* 14 

Taxes were realised, as noted above, in kind and in 
cash. There should not have been dearth of cash, 
since the Kushanas struck a large number of coins. 

Endowments in money, as indicated by epigraphic 
data, have been considered to suggest that money 
economy was in a flourishing state. 117 This, however, 
does not mean that the system of barter was not prac¬ 
tised.* 11 It has also to be noted, as indicated by a 
Mathura epigraph of the year 28, that silver coins 
struck by private agencies were allowed to be circula- 
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ted in the Kush&na empire. In fact, the Kush&nas 
themselves struck silver coins only in the lower Indus 
area (see above p. 55). Their gold and copper coins 
minted in the days of V’ima, Kanishka (I). Huvishka 
and V&sudeva I were meant for circulation throughout 
the empire (see above pp. 55, 87 and 97). Typologi- 
cally these cannot be convincingly attributed, unlike 
pre-Kush&na and early Kush&na and post-V&sudeva I 
Kush&na coins in India,* 1 * to different areas.**• Un¬ 
like the coins of the Indo-Greeks, Scytho-Parthians, 
early Kush&nas and others, they were not essentially 
local in character. From this point of view the 
Kush&nas were responsible for issuing the first imperial 
coinage of India. 

They like the Romans used the imperial coinage as 
a medium of propaganda (see above). Several coin¬ 
types were devised to propagate the idea of the right 
and might of the Kush&na empire. 111 

Provenances of a great number of Kush&na coins, 
including some hoards, may suggest their circulation 
in parts of India and central Asia even beyond the 
limits of the Kush&na dominions.*** Kush&na gold 
coins, as it has been shown on the basis of different 
data, were sometimes acceptable to peoples outside 
India and the empire.** 8 This speaks in volume 
of the international value of the Kush&na gold 
coins. 

The Kush&nas, however, cannot be regarded to 
liave begun to mint their gold coins to compete with 
Roman coins in international market. No doubt, the 
large influx of Roman gold pieces into India influenced 
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the decision of the Kush&nas to strike gold specie. 
There is also, a striking similarity between the weight 
standard of Kush&na gold coins and that of Roman 
aurei of the period prior to the reformation effected by 
Nero. It should, however, be remembered that though 
the same weight standard is maintained throughout 
the rule of the Great Kush&nas, the purity of gold was 
gradually decreased. On the other hand, the weight 
standard of Roman aurei was regularly and progres¬ 
sively reduced from the time of Nero, while the purity 
of gold was maintained. Hence, so far gold coins 
were concerned, there was a fundamental disparity be¬ 
tween the policies of these two states. For this, and 
not only for several other reasons, the Kush&na gold 
specie could not possibly compete (on the strength of 
their intrinsic value) with Roman gold specie in terri¬ 
tories outside the Kush&na and Roman empires. In 
fact, it was not necessary. For the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, a great part of which was in the Kush&na empire, 
was favourably placed in terms of exchange of goods 
with the Roman Orient and some other countries of 
Asia and Africa.** 4 The balance was received in in¬ 
ter alia Roman gold. So the Kushana empire was not 
required to export her gold coins in any great quantity 
Nevertheless, as the Kush&na empire grew in extent 
and importance and began to have brisk trade with the 
"east” and the" west", its currency earned a prestige 
value. Therefore, the Kush&na gold coins might have 
sometimes found acceptance among peoples other 
than those of the Roman empire and few other king¬ 
doms (like the territory of the Arsadds), where their 
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regular circulation would not have been tolerated by 
the ruling authorities."* 

If the Kush&na coinage enjoyed some popularity 
outside the Kush&na empire, it was due to the latter’s 
participation in international trade. The authorities 
concerned, as indicated above, attached much impor¬ 
tance to it, which yielded great profit. Conditions 
conducive to trading activities had been created. 
Routes from West Asia to China and to the coast as 
well as interior of India passed through inter alia the 
Kushana empire.**' Again, when, from the time of 
Augustus increasing tendencies were witnessed to 
avoid the routes through the dominions of the inimical 
Parthians and also to use less arduous and more eco¬ 
nomic sea-routes between the Roman empire and In¬ 
dia,**’ Kushana empire was quick enough to establish 
its authority on some of the relevant Indian ports. 
The fruitful Kushano-Roman contacts might have 
continued till the reign of Huvishka or even the early 
years of the period of Vasudeva I (see above pp. 172- 
r78). A passage in the Hou-Han-shu, which gives in¬ 
formation datable to c. a.d. 105 or even to c. a. 0.125 
(see above pp. 65-66), refers to commercial commu¬ 
nication between Ta-ch’in (Roman Orient) and Shen- 
tu (the lower Indus area), which was under the Yiieh 
chih (or the Kushanas).*** The profit of this trade, 
from the point of view of (the merchants of) Ta-ch'in 
was "ten fold".*** According to Pliny, Indian wares 
were sold in the Roman empire "at fully one hundred 
times their prime cost’’.* 30 To the persons concerned 
in India (including Kushana territory’ on the coast) 
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who had the balance of trade in their favour,** 1 the 
percentage of profit would have been more. 

The establishment of a strong central authority 
over an area from the Oxus territories to the Arabian 
Sea as well as interior of northern India offered secu¬ 
rity and freedom of movement to traders and indus¬ 
trialists of different parts of a vast territory. Under 
such conditions, articles of trade would move through 
a secure road, and the merchants would face a mini¬ 
mum number of tariff-posts while covering a great part 
of Sino-Roman or Indo-Roman trade route.*** 
Moreover, industrialists and merchants got the oppor¬ 
tunity for having a vast internal market with clientile 
consisting of different peoples with varied tastes. 

Movements of articles for internal trade is sugges¬ 
ted by several data. Among the objects of the Ku¬ 
shana age found at Begram (E. Afghanistan) there are 
not only glass vessels from Syria or Egypt, steelyard 
weights and bronze bowls from "western” factories, 
lacquer bowls from China, etc., but also plaques of 
carved bone and ivory from India. At least some of 
them, wliich display figures carved following the style 
of the art of Mathura, might have been imported from 
that locality itself, which, like the Begram area, was 
very much in the Kushana empire.* 33 Pottery reco¬ 
vered from a Kushana stratum at Ahichchhatra (UJP.) 
show a predilection for “a stable base in pots by mak¬ 
ing them flat-based or ring-based, which was a certain¬ 
ly a feature of Taxila II (Sirkap) pottery".** 4 This 
innovation in Ahichchhatra pottery might have resul¬ 
ted from local potter’s knowledge of earthen wares 
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from Taxila, which had been an important trading cen¬ 
tre from a pre-Kush&na age.* 84 To Taxila, again, has 
been traced the source of inspiration for some “new” 
types of pottery found at the Kush&na levels of occu¬ 
pation at Kaul&mbi (Kosam in Eastern U. P.).* 3 * 
Certain incised designs on pottery at Kosam are com 
parable with those on the pottery of some nomadic 
tribes of Central Asia* 3 ’(pp. 94-95). Numerous ter¬ 
racotta figurines, found at several sites of northern 
India, which can be dated to Kush&na age and can be 
placed within the limits of the Kush&na empire, betray 
similarity with those from Parthian sites of Western 
Asia.*** The source of inspiration for some stylistic 
traits of Mathuran art may be traced through Taxila 
(Gandh&ra) to West ,Asia.“* Again, north Indian 
sites of this age have produced terracotta human figu¬ 
rines with non-Indian features, head-dresses and cos¬ 
tumes, which indicate how the local people reacted to 
the appearance of the foreigners.* 40 The latter pro¬ 
bably visited the areas concerned as officials or mer¬ 
chants or casual visitors. Epigraphic data from Taxila 
and Mathura clearly establish that people from more 
western part of the Kushana empire visited those 
cities.* 41 Thus there were movements of people, ideas 
and trade between far-flung localities of the Kushana 
empire.^ 

Trade within the empire probably moved mainly 
through the time-honoured routes referred to in classi¬ 
cal, Chinese and Indian sources, datable to about the 
Kush&na age or still earlier periods. It appears from 
certain statements of Strabo that a route from 


W. Asia passed through Alexandria in the country of 
the Arioi (the Herat area), PTophthasia in Dranga (the 
Siestan area), city of Arachote (in the locality of Kan¬ 
dahar) to Ortospana(Kabul area), where it(orthey)met 
three roads from Bactra (or Balkh). The main route 
then led to the confines of the Indian subcontinent 
and thence ran across North India to Pabbothra or 
Pitaliputra (Patna). Pliny traced a highway from the 
Caspian Gates to the mouth of the Ganges via inter 
alia Alexandria of theArii (in Herat), Prophthasia of 
fhe Drangae (in the Siestan area), the city of Arachosii 
(Alexandria in Kandahar ?), Hortospana (Kabul), 
Peucolatis (Pushkal&vati), Taxila, a place on the river 
Iomania (Yamuna), a place on the confluence of the 
Iomania and Ganges (Pray&ga), and Palibothra. The 
Suttanipata indicates the existence of a channel of 
communication between inter alia Patitth&na(Paithan), 
M&hissati, Ujjeni (Ujjain), Gonaddha, Vedi 4 & (Bedsa), 
Vanasavhaya, Kosambi (Kosam), S&keta (near Oudh). 
S&vatthI (sahet-Mahet),- Kapilavatthu (Piprahwa). 
Kusinara (Kasia), P&va, the city of wealth, and Vesili 
(Basarh), the city of Magadha. The evidence of 
Ptolemy, based partly on the itineraries of mer¬ 
chants, may refer to routes on the both sides of 
the Indus and to a highway from the North-west 
to Central India. On the latter was Modoura 
(Mathura). The Periplous tes Erythras Thallasses 
alludes to transit of articles of commerce from This 
(China), and through Bactria [north India and Ozene 
(Ujjain)], to Barygaza, a port in Western India. The 
Hou Han-shu refers to a route running from Shan- 
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shan (to the south of Lop-nor in Sinkiang) to the Ta- 
Yiiehehih country via inter alia So-chii (Yarkand) and 
Ts’ung-ling (the Pamir area). It appears from the Wei- 
liieh that following this routs one could reach Chi-pin 
(an administrative division of North-Western India in¬ 
cluding Kasmlra) and Ta-hsia (Eastern Bactria). Ano¬ 
ther highway connected, according to the Hou Hon¬ 
shu, Shan-shan with inter alia Wen-shu (Uch-Turfan), 
and Su-lo (Kashgarh), to the west of which lay Ta- 
yflan, K’ang-chu (once situated on both sides of the 
Iaxartes) and Ta-hsia (eastern Bactria). Su-lo (Kash¬ 
garh) was apparently. con netted also with So-chii (Yar¬ 
kand) and Chi-pin on the south.* 43 

Thus there were channels of communication con¬ 
necting far-flung provincespf the empire, as the empire 
itself was connected through trade routes with other 
parts of India and also with China, Central Asia, 
and West Asia. The empire, as it is well-known, 
had maritime contacts with inter alia the Roman 
Orient.* 44 

Important cities like Baetra, Hortospana, Peucol- 
aotis, Taxila, Modoura, etc., had already been in exis¬ 
tence before the growth of the empire. Discoveries 
in quantity of outside as well as local products in these 
places 144 allude to their importance as emporia for 
local and also for transitive or terminal trade. The 
existence of Trading (and/or) halting stations for 
traders in different parts of the empire is perhaps 
suggested by ruins of a number of settlements of 
the age concerned like those to the north of the Kabul 
river on the I'ushkal&vati-Taxila route.^Information 
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on such halting places for caravans in the contiguous 
empire of the Arsacids can be derived from the 
Stathmoi Parlhikoi.*** 

Epigraphic data available within the limits of the 
Kushana empire and age refer to vanik* 47 (merchant or 
rather stationery merchant), 141 sarthav&ha 14 * (carav- 
neer, a sort of a mobile trader), and vyavahari (a tra¬ 
der or a magistrate ?) l4# and freshthi (foreman of a 
mercantile guild). 1 * 1 It is not necessary to believe 
that all traders and industrialists were of same econo¬ 
mic status. Some of them were rich enough to make 
magnificent donations. Thus a family of a vah&ri (= 
vyavahari) established on its own a monastery appa¬ 
rently in the Mathura area.** 1 The chaitya cave at 
Yaluraka or Karla was described in an epigraph (of 
the age of the Kushanas, though perhaps prior to the 
rule of their subordinates in that region) as the most 
excellent rock-mansion of Jambudvipa and as having 
been completed by a sethi (Sreshthi). 1 * 3 More interest¬ 
ing is the information about the gift of a cave at Seler- 
vadi made jointly by the wife of a halakiya-kudubika 
(ploughman-householder) and her son who was a 
gahapati 114 The ploughman, whose son was a gaha- 
pati and whose family could make an expensive dona¬ 
tion, was certainly not an ordinary cultivator. D. D. 
Kosambi seems to be right in considering him as a per¬ 
son who had occupation right to the land to which he 
worked.'** Probably he employed ordinary plough¬ 
men to work on his land. Similarly, if some persons 
with such unpretentions titles like gamdhika ( gandhika) 
or "permume merchant'’ or lohavanija or "iron mer- 
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chant’’, va^kaki or '‘carpenter’’, etc., were able to make 
costly donations,*** they should not betaken as petty 
traders as their titles would ordinarily indicate. They 
were probably rich traders or industrialists in their 
respective fields of trade or industry, employing 
other men of their professions to work under 
them. The epigraphic data of the Kushana age, 
found within or at least not very far from the limits of 
the Kushana empire, thus indicate the existence of a 
somewhat “large-scale” cultivating, trading, and 
industrial activities under rich entrepreneurs. Like 
the potter-woman H&lihala of an earlier age, they 
perhaps employed a large number of persons of their 
respective professions to work under them.**’ 

The existence of the guilds of traders ( Srern) in 
Kushana Mathura is suggested by a well-known epi¬ 
graph of the year 28 of the Kanishka era. It records 
two perpetual endowmwnts (akshaya-nivi) in purana 
currency made in two guilds (Sreni), entrusted with the 
task of performing certain acts out of the interest on 
the amount.*** Obviously the irenis in the Kushana em¬ 
pire acted as inter alia banking corporations. The mo¬ 
ney which they had to pay as interest could have been 
covered by inter alia investing the endowed amounts 
in trade on higher interest. This would also ensure 
supply of capital to traders, which would result in the 
increase of trading activities. We, however, do not 
know whether in the Kushana empire there were coun¬ 
terparts of Roman argentarii, who "not only received 
money on deposit, paid it out on receipt of a written 
order, and lent it at interest,” but also “made arrange¬ 
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ments with their correspondents in” different "parts 
of the empire for the provision of money to their cli¬ 
ents”.*** Such facilities would have allowed a trader 
to make payments in localities distant from his place of 
operation without taking the risk of transferring cash 
through unsafe routes. 

Basarh Seals of the Gupta age referring to iresh- 
tM-sarthavaha-kulika-nigama have been interpreted, 
though not very convincingly, to suggest the existence 
of a guild of iresthis (merchants as well as foremen of 
guild), sirthavahas (itinerant traders) and kulikas (arti¬ 
sans) having some part in the municipal administra¬ 
tion. **° We do not know whether irenis or nigamas 
of the Kushana age, which functioned in or near the 
Kushana empire,** 1 enjoyed any such right in the Ku¬ 
shana period, and whether the Kushana rulers were 
under obligations to maintain usages settled among the 
guilds, as enjoined by later law-givers.*** Neverthe¬ 
less the use of the term nigama in the sense of "empo¬ 
rium” or "market-road”, i.e., "trade-route,*** in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman of c. a.d. 149- 
50 may suggest that in the Kushana age also the 
nigamas might have something to do with territorial 
administration. 

According to the record of Rudradaman I, whose 
family might have served the Kushanas beforec. A.D. 
149-50, he made towns, nigamas and rural partf reef rom 
trouble caused “by robbers, snakes, wild beasts, disease 
and the like.”** 4 The reference to nigamas, in addi¬ 
tion to two major parts of his dominion (viz., urban 
and rural areas), is a measure of importance attached 
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to the nigatnas, whether meaning "emporia" or 
' ‘trade-routes’'. It appears that the state tried to assure 
the mercantile community of peace and safety, which 
were vital to fruitful commercial activities. 

Though the Imperial Kush&nas seem to have been 
vitally interested in the growth of commerce, there is 
no evidence of their control over industry (excepting 
perhaps a part of mining industry). In fact, they ne¬ 
ver tried to introduce a uniform standard of weights 
or of measures throughout the empire. The stone 
weighing objects from Sirkap (Taxila) suggest that in 
the Scytho-Parthian age the average weight of the 
smallest unit of weight was 52.3 grains or about 53 
grains and that in that period multiples of the small¬ 
est units were also known.*•* The initial weight has 
been taken to correspond to that of silver KSrshapa- 
na, known to have been current in ages earlier and la¬ 
ter than the Kushana period.*** So this weight system 
could have been prevalent in that period too. 2 ® 7 This 
weight standard may be assumed to have been known 
also in Kushana Mathura, if we can consider adhaka 
mentioned in a Kushana inscription of that area as 
equivalent in measure (or weight ?) to 256 Karshas.*** 
The same epigraph, dated in the year 28, also refers 
to prastha (equal in w-eight or measure to one-fourth of 
an adhaka), ghataka (i.e., ghata) (equal in measure or 
weight to one drona, i.e., 10424 Karshas, or 20 dronas, 
i.e., 20480 Karshas) and mallaka.**® But these In¬ 
dian units of weight were basically different from the 
units called sa(tera) (stater), dra mma) 1 drachma) 
and dh(ane) current in the northern part of the 
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empire (especially in the Oxus territories). Attem¬ 
pts have been made to show variations in the units 
of weight known by the same name in different loca¬ 
lities of that section of the empire. Thus the name 
stater is taken to denote units of weight weighing 
17.08 gms., 17.04 gms., 17.53 gms., 17.87 gms , and 
18.03 gtns.*** 4 Some scholars have tried to see 
allusions to a similar Attic weight system in two in¬ 
scriptions of late Scytho-Parthian period found at 
Taxila,*** 6 which area was surely conversant with the 
above noted Indian weight system. Again, two wei¬ 
ghts discovered in the region of Mathura, which weigh 
437-3 g ms - ( no - 3948) and 897.12 gms. (no. 2757) and 
one of which is inscribed with the figure of 100 (pal- 
aeographically datable to ist-2nd century a.d.) may 
be related either to the weight of Mina (1 Mina=100 
drachms=435-4 gms. taking one drachm as equal to 
4 354 g ms - weight) or to the Indian Suvarna stan¬ 
dard of 80 Ratis (considering a rati as equal to c. 109.3 
mgs. in weight).***‘ If one accepts the first hypothe¬ 
sis, the heavier weight may represent a double Mina. 
On the other hand, if they refer to the Suvarna stan¬ 
dard, these units may be looked upon as equal in 
weight to 100 and 50 suvarnas respectively.* 7 * 

Notwithstanding these data, we may assume that 
there might have been official checking of weights used 
by local traders, if the cylindrical holes drilled into 
many of the Taxilan weights have been rightly 
interpreted as marks of inspection by government 
inspectors.* 71 

The constructions of large irrigation canals like the 
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Dargom, Bulungui, Narpai and Shahrud on the Zara- 
vshan, the Salar canal in the Tashkent oasis, etc., have 
been dated to the time of the KushSna empire.*™ A 
survey of the Peshawar region has enabled scholars 
to locate remains of old canals, indications of agricul¬ 
tural land on the river courses, and traces of fields on 
hill terraces with devices "to channelise rain water 
from’’ fields at the top to those at the bottom, the ori¬ 
gins of all of which can be dated to the Kushana age.*** 
Another source ot water foT irrigation might have been 
large-size wells. The excavation of one such well at 
SoTane in the Varter area to the east of Dargai (now 
in Pakistan) has been dated to the same period.* 74 
References to the digging of well in numerous private 
donative Kharoshthi inscriptions of the Kush&na 
times may suggest that in the regions concerned (situ¬ 
ated in the north-western part of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent* 74 ) £ well was looked upon as another important 
source of water (usable for inter alia irrigation ?), and. 
hence an attempt to create such water reservoir was 
considered as an act of merit. That the high officials 
of the Ku6h&na empire also Tecognised this is 
indicated by the Bdctrian inscripticn of Surkh-kctal, 
referring to the year 31 (of the Kanishka era). 
According to the epigraph, now found in different 
versions, the Kanishka-Nikatcr Sanctuary (at Surkh- 
kotal) had been abandoned due to scarcity of water. 
Later a high official renovated the building, 
dug a well and set up a conduit (?) for flowing of 
water to the sanctuary and expressed the hope that 
it would not be abondoned (by gods) again.* 74 


Two official or semi-official records at Mat (near 
Mathura) refer to the excavation of a tank.* 77 

Several of the above mentioned constructions to 
facilitiate irrigation could have been too costly to be 
financed by private individuals and so might have been 
financed by the state. One of the reasons for rebuild¬ 
ing the dam of the Sudariai^. lake by Rudradaman I, 
whose family had earlier served the Kush&nas, might 
have been to restore to the people the facility of draw¬ 
ing water from it for irrigation, since the conduits, 
which "had adorned" the dam from an earlier time,* 74 
could have been used for channelising water. If these 
hypotheses are comet, the authorities of the Kushana 
empire may be given the credit for taking steps to 
boost agricultural production, even though they had 
natural granaries in the fertile valley of the Indus and 
in a part the Gangetic valley (which they controlled 
at least for some time).* 7 * 

It appears that the Kushanas might have adopted 
certain measures to protect or foster trade and indus¬ 
try (including agricultural industry).* 7 * They also, 
like the authorities of the Han and the Roman empi¬ 
res,**° tried to ensure the safety of trade-routes. But 
there is nothing to suggest that they exercised com¬ 
plete state control on any secticn of trade or industry. 
The Kushana attitude tewards commerce was perhaps 
to encourage free-trade. At least, there is no evidence 
that, the Kush&na empire had state-owned indus¬ 
tries (excepting perhaps certain types of mining indus¬ 
try).** 1 The policy of the Imperial Kush&nas, in the 
sphere of foreign trade or internal commerce or in- 
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dustiy was probably that of laisseze-faire. They were 
really interested in the collection of custom-duties, 
which would grow with the unhindered development 
of trade. From this point of view, their policy can be 
compared with that of the Roman empire under the 
Flavians and the Antoninas.*** 

J 

The unplanned and uncontrolled development of 
industry and trade in a climate favourable to their 
growth at national and international levels, could have 
naturally tend to concentrate the wealth, acquired 
through these channels of activities, in the hands of a 
comparatively small number of people of the society, 
including big industrialists, traders and rich land¬ 
lords (engaged in agricultural productions). They as 
well as the emperor, his family, relatives, counsellors 
and courtiers, army generals, families of rulers and 
administrators at the central, provincial and local le¬ 
vels should have belonged to the most affluent and 
privileged class of the empire. Birth, (marriage ?), 
power and wealth seem to have been the most impor¬ 
tant criteria for becoming a member of this class. Si¬ 
milar criteria may be discerned in the infra-structure 
of aristocracy in the contemporary empires of the Ro¬ 
mans, Hans and Arsacids.*** 

An interesting piece of information on the rich 
people of the Kush&na empire, or at least of its Bac- 
trian region, is furnished by Bardesanes, who lived in 
the 2nd century and the first quarter of the 3rd cen- 
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tury a.d. Histreati sc Book of the Laws of the Countries 
states that "among the Bactrians, who are called Ru¬ 
shans, the women adoni themselves with goodly gar¬ 
ments of men, and with many ornaments of gold and 
pearls ; and their male and female servants minister 
to them more than to their husbands ; and they ride 
horses caprisoned with gold and precious stones. And 
these women do not observe chastity, but have connec¬ 
tion with their slaves and with strangers who may have 
come to their country, and their husbands do not 
blame them ; and they have no fear, for the Kush&nas 
regard their wives as mistresses".** 4 

The rich, though somewhat morally degraded, so¬ 
ciety of Kush&na nobles of Bactria was in contrast at 
least on one point to the society of the Parthians (or 
rather of the Parthian nobles ?), which, according to 
Bardesanes, "permitted one man to take many wives, 
all of whom were obedient to his command in chas¬ 
tity.”*•• On the other hand, the unchastity of the wo¬ 
men of the families of the Kush&na nobles may find a 
parallel in "the race of unlovely women, who bulk 
large in the history of the early (Roman) empire—all 
unattractive, some repulsive for their attainments as 
intriguers, poisoners, adultresses and even worse—the 
destroyers of the Roman home, who taught every one 
whom they came in contact to live for themselves 
alone".**• 

We do not know whether the moral bankruptcy in¬ 
fected the rich society throughout the empire. But 
the large number of donations given by traders and 
other members of an apparently affluent class suggests 
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that they had wealth which they could have, if they 
so desired, squander away to satisfy their baser 
instincts (instead of spending them on religious gifts 
to acquaire spiritual merit). That a section of this 
class made a vulger show of wealth is indicated by 
Bardesanes’ reference to the Kushana habit of getting 
their horses adorned with gold and precious stones. 
The situation in unplanned and uncontrolled eco¬ 
nomy, which allowed such extravagant show of 
opulence, should have accentuated the distinction 
between classes on the basis of the possession of 
wealth or monetary power. That this perhaps 
happened is suggested by a passage in a Chinese 
translation of the Assalayana Suita, which refers to 
the society of the Yiieh-chlh country (meaning the 
whole or at least a part of the Kush&na territory) as 
consisting of two classes, masters (or employers) and 
slaves (or employees).**’ In the original Pali text 
the terms concerned are ayya and ddsa. ut 

In Indian context, certain interesting data are fur¬ 
nished by the A ngavijjd, which can be dated to about 
the Kushana age. 18 * In a part of this text there are re¬ 
ferences not only to the usual four castes (t rarpas) 
(Bambhana, Khattika, Vessa, and Sudda), but also to 
several mixed castes created by people of one caste tak¬ 
ing up vocations traditionally associated with some 
other caste and thereby making them liable to belong 
to two castes at the same time. 880 This information 
may be compared with Manu's explanation about the 
creation of mixed castes on account of intermarriage 
(between a female of higher caste and a male of a lower 
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caste) and degradation for not fulfilling sacred caste- 
bound duties. 8 * 1 In another section of the A ngavijji 
the people are divided into two classes (jdtis) —Ajja 
and Milakkhu. Br&hmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaifyas 
belonged to the Ajja-jiti, while the Milakkhu (Mlech- 
chha)-jiti included the Sfldras.*•* It appears from 
some earlier Buddhist texts that among Milakkhus 
(Mlechchhas) were people living outside the pale of 
caste-bound society. They included the so-called 
"low-tribes’ ’ {hina-jitis), some of which, however, were 
regarded by certain authorities as Sfldras.*** The 
Sfldras, according to another section of the A tigavijjd, 
belonged to Ajja (Arya) class, which also included 
the Brahmanaa, Kshatriyas and Vaifyas. The other 
class, called Pessa, included ddsas (slaves). The sec¬ 
tion concerned, which divides the human beings into 
these two classes, seems to indicate that the Ajjas 
occupied the upper and the Pessas the lower strata of 
the society.*** 

The above statements of the A ilgavijja, datable to 
about the Kush&na age, probably indicate the tradi¬ 
tional and changing concepts of society in India in a 
period when a great part of it could have been within 
the Kushina empire.*** The latest of them was that 
which divided the society into Ajjas and Pessas and yet 
regarded the Sfldras (or at least some of them) as Ajja* 
oven though the Sfldras had been traditionally known 
as pessas (preshyas), i.e., "servants". The term ajja 
(or dry a), used in this concept of the society as a 
contrast to the term pessa (preshya), denoting "ser- 
vent”, should mean "master". Thus the society 
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concerned was considered to have been consisting of 
masters and servants or privileged and unprivileged 
classes. The obvious criterion for attaining the privi¬ 
leged status was acquisition or inheritance of power- 
military, administrative and/or monetary. Interesting¬ 
ly enough, the AtgavijjH especially refers to profes¬ 
sions relating to trade, arms, and agriculture and con¬ 
siders that gottas (orgotras) (i.e., family names) were 
(mainly) of two kinds—one called DijlQgotta (rela¬ 
ting to twice-born castes or only the Brftbmapa caste) 
and the other Gahapetikagotta (concerning rich house¬ 
holders) .•** These references lay stress on the mate¬ 
rial power and wealth as sources of strength of the 
important constituents of the society. 1 *** 

These concepts would cut or loosen the barrier of 
caste-system and would allow all, irrespective of their 
castes, to become members of the privileged class of 
the society through acquisition or inheritence of mili¬ 
tary, administrative and/or monetary power. Thus 
the rich and consequently powerful among the Sfldras 
could have attained the status of "master”, while poor 
and powerless, even if theoretically free, Kshatriyas or 
Vaiiyas could have been reduced to the status of “ser- 
vant”.** T 

The Kush&na empire willy-nilly created conditions 
favouring such sodc-economic trends. The establish¬ 
ment of a central authority over a vast territory stret¬ 
ching from the Oxus region to the interior of India 
allowed cultural as well as ccmmerdal exchanges be¬ 
tween far-flung areas inhabited by heterogenous peo¬ 
ples with various social and economic customs. The 
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social mobility and inter-provincial commercial tran¬ 
sactions, as indicated above, must have facilitated set¬ 
tlements of rich outside traders in and near the areas 
familar with the caste system. These merchants 
would have passed as Vaiiyas inlndian provinces, and 
also peThaps rich Indian Vaiiyas could have been 
materially more powerful than Br&hmanas and oridi- 
nary Kshatriyas. Again, such areas must have wit¬ 
nessed the advent of martial races in the wake of the 
invasions of the Kushinas as well as of earlier invaders. 
Even if there were attempts to accommodate these 
martial races within the system of caste by considering 
them as Vjishalas (or S&dras, or Kshatriyas degraded 
to the position of the Sfldras),***the fact remained that 
many of the so-called Sfldras were, on the whole, 
more powerful than numerous people of genuine 
Kshatriya descent. 

Thus the socio-economic structure of the Kush&na 
empire was not strictly dependent on the traditional 
caste-system, even though it had great relevance to 
contemporary Indian society and religion. The above 
noted conditions, created, knowingly or unknowingly, 
by the authorities of the makers of the empire, 
divided its population, from socio-economic points 
of view, into two main classes—one bossing over 
the other. 1 ** 

We have no clear idea of the position of ordinary 
freemen (includingBr&hmaqas, poor Kshatriyas, poor 
Vaiiyas, etc.) in this socio-economic system. But as 
they apparently had to depend on their employers or 
benefactors for their subsistence, they should be 
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ving as agents. If the same practice was followed in 
the Kushina empire, it might have encouraged the 
growth of slavery in the empire This growth would 
have been to the advantage of the ruling class and rich 
people, including commercial enterprisers, since slaves 
obviously constituted a source of cheap labour. 

There is, however, no evidence to prove that, as in 
the Roman empire,•••the labour employed in industry 
was chiefly slave labour. On the other hand, Indian 
texts, a few of which may have some relevance to the 
Kushina age, u * speak of engaging free hired labourers 
as well as (or rather including) members of the so- 
called Mlechcha people and ‘iowtribes" (hlnaj&tis) in 
manufacturing job and other types of work.* 11 Inte¬ 
restingly enough, these data also refer to instances of 
pursuance by members of the upper castes of voca¬ 
tions not traditionally assigned to them.* 1 * Several 
of such vocations involved dependence on the 
employers for subsistence.* 1 * 

The dependence of the hired workers on their mas¬ 
ters would have been really pronounced in the large 
agricultural, industrial, or trading establishments,exis¬ 
tence of which in the Kushina empire has been sug¬ 
gested above. In such enterprises the masters, who 
were apparently not required to pay taxes on their 
nett personal income, would at least get opportunities 
for augmenting their wealth, while the lowly placed 
employees, economically unprotected or inadequately 
protected by laws,* 14 would not be able to acquire en¬ 
ough means to be economically independent. Thus 
ordinary ploughmen engaged in cultivating lands of 
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owners of large agricultural farms, referred to above, 
would have been heavily dependent on their masters 
for bare subsistence, even if they were not theoretically 
tied to their lands. In this degradation of peasantry 
one may wish to see some rudimentary economic ele¬ 
ments of a system which became known in mediaeval 
Europe as " feudalism ". Ml 

Even if the relevance of the above inferences about 
the economic and social position of hired labourers to 
the Kushana empire is questioned, there need not be 
any doubt about the probability of prevalance, at least 
in its Indian provinces, of the system of imposing ’ 'for¬ 
ced labour" on theoretically free men. The Juna- 
gadh inscription of Rudradaman (I) of c. A.D. 149-50, 
gave him the credit of repairing a dam "without op¬ 
pressing the inhabitants of the towns and country"( ?) 
with certain forms of taxes including vishfi or "forced 
labour”.* 14 It appears that though the system of im¬ 
posing "forced labour" was considered "oppressive” 
in a document of the ruling class, it was in vogue and 
ordinarily practised with official approval in the terri¬ 
tory under Rudradaman I. And since the family of 
Rudradaman I probably held that territory on behalf 
of the Kushanas for a period ending not much earlier 
than c. a.d. 149-50 (see above p. 158), the system of 
compelling people to do "forced labour" might have 
been in vogue in the Kushana empire, or at least in 
its Indian provinces. Since this inhumane mede of 
plundering people's muscle-power was resorted to 
officially by the rulers, they cannot be given the credit 
of having any intention of looking after the economic 
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Welfare of ordinery people. 

It is, however, not suggested that the rule of the 
Kushanas did not at all benefit the ordinary or weaker 
section of their subjects. The Rule of a central autho¬ 
rity over a large empire should have allowed unhin¬ 
dered movement of at least the free people—rich or 
poor—in a vast territory. The attempts on the part of 
the state to make urban and rural areas and also 
nigamas (emporia or trade-routes) free from troubles 
(see above),* 17 should have given the sense of security 
not only to the powerful or rich section of the society, 
including the ruling class and traders, but also, at least 
partially, to the people at large. Developments cn a 
large-scale of the system of irrigation in parts of the 
Kushana empire (now included in Soviet Central Asia 
and Pakistan) (see above p. 370), could hardly have 
been possible without the approval and financial back¬ 
ing of the central or local government. The consider¬ 
able development of irrigation, as indicated by exca¬ 
vations and/or explorations, should have, in the ulti¬ 
mate analysis, benefited the poor as well as the rich 
agricultural folk. The dam of the Sudarfana Lake in 
the Girinagara area, which had been breached much to 
the discomfiture of the local people, was caused to be 
repaired by Rudrad&man I in about the year 72 (a.d. 
149-50) with money out of state treasury and without 
"oppressing" the subjects with further taxes.* 18 Since 
the family of Rudradaman I might have served the 
Imperial Kush&nas for a period ending not much ear¬ 
lier than c. a.d. 149-50, the Kushana emperors ot at 
least their representatives in their Indian provinces 
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should be given the credit of having the willingness of 
maintaining works of public utility. 

Patronage offered by the Kushana emperors and 
officials to religious establishments, art and letters (see 
above Chapter V) must have benefited certain sections 
of the subjects, not necessarily the richr Endowments 
were made by Kushana officials to help the poor and 
destitute. For an example, we can refer to the evi¬ 
dence of the Mathura inscription of the yeaT 28. 
According to it, a perpetual endowment was given 
to a "hflll of merit" by the lord of Kharasalera (or 
by a person called Kharasalerapati), who was also a 
templekeeper ( bakdnapati) (in an official capacity ?). 
The conditions were that out of the monthly interests 
on the endowed money invested in two guilds, a 
hundred Brihmanas were to be fed daily and three 
atfhakas of groat, one prastha of salt, one prastha of 
iuku, and three ghafakas and five maUakas of green- 
vegetable bundles were to be kept at the entrance of 
the hall for the destitute, hungry (and) thirsty 
people.* 1 * 

Such instances of benevolence, however, were not 
necessarily acts of the law of the empire, even though 
in India kings had been enjoined by law-givers from 
an earlier age to protect the weaker from the 
oppressive acts of the stronger section of the sub¬ 
jects.* 10 No doubt, as indicated above, the Kushana 
rule was not altogether unkind to the weaker section 
of the subjects. But w hatever benefits this section of 
the people derived from the acts of the Imperial Ku- 
sh&nas may be termed as .marginal, since the main 
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aims of the rulers were apparently to ensure safety of 
the empire and of the sources of revenue (including 
those connected with trade and commerce). We 
must not forget the deliberate attempts by the Ku- 
sh&nas to impress upon the people the might and right 
of their rule and indications of response given to such 
attempts by the people (or at least one of its sections). 
Similarly, we must take into account the evidence of 
the interest of the Kush&nas in the growth of com¬ 
merce. 

The heaviest amount of taxes levied on industrial 
products, agricultural productes, and other articles 
of trade was apparently paid by the rich and large- 
scale enterprisers. Thus the traders helped the 
empire (and of its absolute monarchs) in augmenting 
its financial resources. The merchants were probably 
(and also understandably) at the behest of the rulers. 
At least we can get such an indication if there is any 
substratum of truth in an episode narrated in the 
Yu yang tsa tsu (see above pp. 78-80), which refers 
inter alia to Kanishka (I) as ordering the presence 
of a particular merchant and demanding an expla¬ 
nation from him to account for a certain strange 
incident. An evidence of the Acts of Thomas, 
quoted above, may be construed to mean that mer¬ 
chants were sometimes appointed as royal agents. 

As the Kushana emperor (or at least the senior one 
in case of two conjoint rulers) was an absolute mo¬ 
narch, ministers were really his servants (see above 
p. 326). A statement, attributed in the Yu yang tsa 
tsu, to a treasurer of Kanishka (I), describes him as 


the king’s "bondsman" (see above, p. 79). There 
were varying degrees cf dependence of provincial or 
territorial rulers on the emperor (see above, pp. 344- 
346). Nevertheless, the emperor in his turn, was 
apparently, at least to some extent, dependent on the 
assistance of ministers, subordinate rulers and gene¬ 
rals of army for controlling the empire. In fact, a 
recently noticed inscription of a chief of Odi (Udd*- 
yana, now in northern Pakistan), who probably owed 
allegiance to Kujula Kadphises, clearly refers to 
Cufurakas and Sturakas as "carrying with subjuga¬ 
tion (i.e. authority to subjugate) and army.” So they 
used to govern, subjugating the people, and to lead 
the army. It has been suggested that persons desig¬ 
nated as Anakaya (Anankaios), Guiura or Gufuraka 
and Sturaka belonged, like other classes of rich 
and/or powerful dignitaries mentioned above, to the 
nobility of the Kushiga empire.** 0 * 

The nobles of the Kush&na empire are not known 
to have been as powerful as the nobles of the Arsacid 
empire, who, as councillors, had (if the occasion so 
demanded) the right to elect a king from among the 
members of the royal house (see above, p. 327) and, as 
feudal lords, were at "the head of a body of retai¬ 
ners” (see above, p. 322).** 1 It is not known whether 
the families of the consorts of the Kushana emperors 
had at any time influenced, like their counterparts in 
Han China, the political life of the empire.** 1 

Available data thus suggest that the Kushana em¬ 
perors might have to be dependent more on the power¬ 
ful and richer section of the population than on the 
*s 
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ordinary or poor, subjects, since that section served 
their interest much better than the latter. In fact, 
the emperors themselves belonged to the powerful 
and rich class. Their attitude might have accentuated 
the growth of a class-ridden society.*** 

K 

The society or societies in the vast Kush&na em¬ 
pire was or were heterogenous in nature—socially 
and theologically as well as ethnically.** 4 The com¬ 
plexity of the situation was accentuated with the 
movement of trade, people (including traders) and 
ideas from one region to another, increase in the use 
of cities as emporia foi transitive or terminal tTade 
(p. 364), and the growth of new urban centres or 
trading-stations or cantonments (?) (p. 364). Pros¬ 
pects of gainful employments and availability of 
food (procurable through trade from the food-pre- 
ducing areas of the empire)** 6 in an urban centre 
attracted to it people from the neighbourhcod and 
also from other parts of the empire.*** Thus diffe¬ 
rent urban centres had different compositions of 
population. This should have favoured co-existence, 
co-mingling and fusion of races and ideas. But since 
there was no uniform developments in these respects 
throughout the empire or even in all urban settle¬ 
ments, the heterogenous character of the society or 
societies of the empire was or were perhaps never 
lost. *5 
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The subjects belonging to diverse ethnic stocks, 
religious sects and territories-urban or rural-had, 
however, one common bond of union, which was the 
membership of the empire. The cult of the empire 
and of the emperor, fostered by some of the 
Kush&na monarchs, also helped in augmenting 
among their subjects a sense of unifying devotion 
to them (see section A). There is, however, no 
evidence to suggest that the Imperial Kusb&nas 
wanted to impose on their subjects their old rites 
beliefs (practised and professed by their family 
prior to the foundation of the empire) (sec section 
C). On the other hand, the appearance of deities 
of different pantheons (Hellenistic, Iranian, Brahma- 
nical, Buddhist, etc.) on the coins struck officially 
by the Kush&na sovereigns like Kanisbka I and 
Huvishka betray their catholic attitude towards 
various religious systems known in the empire. 
Though, as suggested above, the majority of the 
deities or deified concepts represented on Kush&na 
coins were known in Bactria, the most important of 
all Kush&na territories, large number of such gods 
and goddesses had originated in other parts of the 
empire or at least were worshipped also in those 
areas. 

The Kush&pas were even benefactors of different 
religious movements. Kanishka I is well-known for 
his patronage of Buddhism (see above pp. 88-89). 
But, at the same time, other religious movements 
were not denied of his munificence. He was connec¬ 
ted with the establishment of a dynastic sanctuary 
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(at Surkh-Kotal), associated (according to a theory) 
with the cult of fire, as well as with the foundation 
of a Buddhist monastery (in the Peshawar area). 
While the latter was called Kanblika-vih&ra, the 
former was named Kanesko Oanindo Bayolaryo.**’ 

Not only Kanishka (—Kanishka I), but abo 
Jushka (V&sbhka ?) and Hushka (Huvbhka ?), who 
are not known to have been particularly affiliated to 
Budhism, received in the Rajatararigirri the credit of 
building (Buddhist) chaityas, etc.*** A Buddhist 
monastery in the Mathura area was known as the 
Vihara of Mah&raja Raj&tir&ja Devaputra Huvi- 
shka.*** The fact that Buddhism became a predo- 
minent religion in Bactria and Sogdiana in the days 
of the Imperial Kush&nas** 0 should suggest that the 
political authorities of the Kushana empire were not 
averse to religious freedom and missionary acti¬ 
vities.** 1 

The same observation is valid abo for a well- 
known Brahmanical faith of India like Saivism, the 
popularity of which in Bactria under the Kush&nas 
b indicated by a temple at Delbarjin (not very far 
from Balkh), associated with Siva and dated to the 
Kush&^a age.*** Siva won worshipful recognition 
from, among others, V'ima Kadphbes, whose coins 
(minted after the reformation of Kush&na currency) 
display representations of Siva and of no other 
deity.*** According to a possible interpretation of a 
Mat inscription, the grandfather of Huvbhka (identi¬ 
fiable with V’ima Kadphbes) dedicated hb empire 
to Sarva (i.e. Siva) and Schaijdavlra (Chan^avlra).** 4 


The Kush&pa dynastic sanctuary at Surkh-Kotal 
was, as noted above, perhaps associated with the cult 
of fire. On the other hand, another dynastic sanctu¬ 
ary of the Imperial Kush&nas at Mat has yielded 
Brahmanical images including one of a goddess.*** 
All these data indicate that the Imperial Ku¬ 
shanas tolerated, and even patronbed to some 
extent, the practice of diverse religious systems in 
the empire, at least during the days of Kanishka I, 
V&sishka, and Huvbhka. No doubt, the lesser 
number of deities (in comparison with their number 
known from coinages of Kanbhka I or Huvbhka) 
on the coins of V&sudeva I, Kanbhka III and V&su- 
deva II and the appearance of only one deity (.Siva) 
on coins struck in the name of V’ima Kadphbes 
may be taken to suggest that these rulers were more 
sectarian than Kanbhka I and Huvbhka.*** But 
there b no evidence of religious persecution perpe¬ 
trated on their subjects by any of the known Ku¬ 
sh&na rulers. On the other hand, the evidence of 
their contemporary sources like the products of 
Bactrian, Gandharan and Mathuran art, and epi¬ 
graphs and coin-devices (at least of the periods of 
Kanishka I and Huvbhka) indicate the presence 
(and dissemination ?) of a general spirit of toleration 
and even of syncretism throughout the major part 
and period of the empire. Not only the great reli¬ 
gious faiths, with large followings in different parts 
of the empire, flourished, but abo cults, which were 
local or regional in character, continued to exist, 
perhaps prosperously. M: 
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Religious catholicity was, however, not peculiar 
to the KushAna empire. The Imperial Parthians, 
though essentially worshippers of Sun and Moon 
and ancestral idols, respected popular Mazdaism 
and held the Magi in high esteem at least in the 
(early days of the empire. No doubt, such reverence 
waned with the passage of time. But this did not 
inhibit their generally tolerant attitude to different 
religious faiths. Thus Zoroastrianism, cults of Olym¬ 
pian gods, Judaism, Christianity, etc., flourished 
in the empire.*** The Arsacids, "lax and changeful 
in own religious practice”, were naturally "tolerant 
of a variety of creeds”.*** However, this type of 
catholicity might have been more due to their indif- 
ferencce to different religious beliefs than to an enli¬ 
ghtened attitude to religion.* 4 * In any case, their 
tolerant attitude to the current religious faiths and 
the opportunity afforded to the followers of these 
faiths, living under one central authority, for excha¬ 
nging ideas among themselves, led to syncretistic 
developments in the Parthian empire.* 41 

In the Han empire local cults flourished along 
with the state cult. The worship of T ien (Heaven), 
reverence to five elements (earth, wood, metal, fire 
and water) and sacrifices to Heaven and Eaith were 
among the chief features of the state or court cult. 
The popular cults (including those relating to magi¬ 
cal arts) received imperial patronage and began to 
develop into a manysided polytheism, "a synthesis 
of all local cults of the empire”. Taoism, a mystical 
way of introspection and personal salvation, which 


•developed into a religion in later Han period, was 
more popular than Confucianism at the early Han 
court. Confucianism, in a modified form, was more 
and more patronised by the state. Lost Confucian 
literature was restored and sacrifices in honour of 
Confucius were encouraged. Buddhism appeared in 
China in the later Han age. Though it remained in 
this age a religion of minor importance, the later 
Han royal dynasty is traditionally known to have 
shown great reverence for it.* 4 * 

Movement of people on account of trade, mili¬ 
tary and other official service from one part of the 
Roman empire to the other made the cults of one 
region familiar to the people of other areas and con¬ 
sequently favoured mingling of religious ideas and 
beliefs. Thus while the worship of Mithra, the 
Persian Sun-god, spread to different parts of the 
empire, Silvanus, a primitive god of the Italian 
countryside, was sometimes described as invictus, 
"unconquered”, an epithet of Mithra. "Jupiter 
of the Capitol is found in the East, Egyptian 
gods in Western provinces, and the ritual of one 
cult was borrowed freely from another. Often nu¬ 
merous gods were evoked in one long formula—a 
typical dedication is to ‘Jupiter Optimus, Maximus, 
Juno Regina, Minerva Sancta, the Sun Mithras, 
Hercules, Mars, Mercury, the genius of the place 
and all gods and goddesses’. The fusion of gods 
and cults was brought about by bewilderment at the 
large number of available cults, by ovious affinities 
.in ritual and in promises to their devotees, and by 
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earnest desire to make certain of divine favour’’. 84 * 
Attempts to find a system in the "chaotic world of 
variegated deties” and to make them conform to 
the Olympian pattern also favoured the growth of 
syncretism and a monotheistic outlook ; the latter 
of these two tendencies was again "reinforced by 
such notions as reached the populace from the tea¬ 
chings of philosophers”. 444 

The Roman state, which laid great stress on the 
cults of the emperor and the empire (see above p. 
318), was, at least in the early periods of the emire,. 
by pieference tolerant of all religions provided their 
preachings were considered not dangerous to the 
stability of the political order and concept, and net 
repugnant to current moral standard, and perhaps 
also, in cases of non-Roman faiths, net strong 
enough tochallange the dominant position of Roman 
cults. 34 * The Jews and Christians were begun to be 
persecuted when their attitude and activities were 
interpreted as threats to the stability cf the existing 
political order and politico-religious concepts. 34 * 

It appears that religious toleration and syncre¬ 
tism (and even state patronage of certain religions) 
were practised throughout the major part of the 
known world during the age of the Kush&na empire. 
The Kush&nas followed the custom of the contem¬ 
porary world. No doubt, they laid stress on the 
cults of the emperor and empire. But they did net 
interfere with the religious practices of 'the subject?,, 
perhaps partly due to their eagerness to maintain 
(from political point of view) undisturbed social or 
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socio-religious conditions throughout the empire, 
which would be conducive to the growth of revenue 
yielding trade and commerce. The Imperial Ku¬ 
sh&nas adopted, to their own advantage, a tolerant 
attitude to all social orders and religious faiths prac¬ 
tised by peoples of various ethnic origins in the 
empire. No doubt, individual emperors patronised 
some selected important cults. But they did not do 
that at the expense of others (see also section L). 

L 

The same tolerant attitude of the Kush&na rulers 
may be noticed in the field of art activities. At least 
the flourishing state of the schools of MathurS, 
Gandh&ra and Bactria during the Kush&na period 
should suggest that no one school was officially 
patronised at the cost of the others. 347 Nevertheless, 
some instances indicate that art of Bactria might 
have attracted more attention of the Kush&na rulers 
than other schools of art. Thus the dynastic sanc¬ 
tuaries at Mat (near Mathura) and Surkh-Kotal 
(Afghanistan), which are expected to indicate official 
inclinations (if any) for particular types of art and 
architecture, do not betray any special relationship 
with Gandh&ra or Mathura. They reflect more faith¬ 
fully the art of Bactria during the age concerned. 343 
However, though the royal effigits found at Matas 
well at Surkh-Kotal are stylistically Bactrian, 349 the 
Mit shrine perhaps betrays Indian influence. The 
Surkh-Kotal shrine, built in the reign of Kanishka 
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I and renovated in inter alia the period of Huvishka, 
had a rectangular plan and was made of brick and 
stone. It had a square sanctum surrounded on three 
sides by a corridor. There were three doors on the 
eastern side (on which side there was no corridor), 
one leading to the sanctnm, and the others leading 
to the southern and northern sides of the corridor. 
The temple coralex was surrounded by a courtyard, 
and the latter by porticos (at least on the northern, 
western and southern sides). The rear walls of the 
porticos were adorned with niches containing painted 
clay figures. Royal (?) statues in stone were found 
also in or near the portico area. The opening to the 
courtyard was on the eastern side, which, excepting 
the entrance, was also walled off. The shrine, which 
was on a hill-top, could be reached by means of five 
flights of stairway.* 54 The Surkh-Kotal temple may 
be an example ofB ictrian architecture of the Kushina 
period, though the source of its plan may be traced to 
the Achaemenid age.* 51 The brick-built temple com¬ 
plex at Mat, like that at Surkh-Kotal, had a rectangu- 
1 lr plan and had its main entrance on the eastern 
side, which could be reached through a flight of stair¬ 
way. 0.i four sides of the raised plinth of the temple 
complex there were walls (with an opening on the 
eastern side), and parallel to these walls there were 
"inner” walls on at least three sides (north, south and 
east). Small transversal walls joined the inner and 
outer walls, perhaps to make the walls strong enough 
to support the roof of the complex. A retaining wall 
discovered along the northern side of the plinth was 


perhaps made to strengthen the structure. Icons 
(including a representation of Kanishkal), found 
along or near the inner side of the southern inner 
wall suggest that it was also used as a sort of "icono¬ 
stasis”. There was a sanctum, consisting of two 
concentric rounded walls, at the western end of the 
temple complex. The space within the inner rounded 
wall formed the main place of worship. The colossal 
statue of V’ima, the lower part of which was found 
on the site of the inner wall and so practically in the 
inner sanctum, was apparently the principal object 
of worship. The space between the inner and outer 
rounded walls was obviously used as a circumam- 
bulatory path. The outer rounded wall seems to 
have been buttressed by a number of cells on south, 
east and west. Thus, though the temple complex 
was, like the temple complex at Surkh-Kotal, rect¬ 
angular in plan, the inner sanctum at Mat was circu¬ 
lar. 353 Indian inspiration behind the concept of this 
circular plan for the inner sanctum is obvious from 
our knowledge of the existence of round shrines in 
north India from a pre-Kushana age and of the 
flourishing state of a circular temple at Mora near 
Mathura from the period of Sodasa to that of Kani- 
shkal. 353 It is interesting to note, in this context, 
that the few Brahmanical icons found at Mat betray 
influence of the Mathura school of sculpture. 351 It 
appears that the Imperial Kushanas fostered a form 
•of art and architecture, in which Bactrian elements 
dominated but did not exclude the plausibility of 
absorbing other regional influences. 
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Bactria, where was the capital of the Kush&nas 
and which was the most important area of the 
empire, was naturally expected to receive special 
treatment from them. Bactria, like Rome in the 
Roman empire, had a special place in the domain 
of the Imperial Kushanas. Thus when they began 
to strike gold and copper coins after the reformation 
of the Kushana currency by V’ima Kadphises, there 
was a natural inclination on the part of the officially 
appointed die-cutters to play up the Bactrian ele¬ 
ments even without discarding all features of some 
other contemporary schools of art in the empire. 
Influences of such schools arc discernible in their 
coinage.*** 

The Kushanas, like the Roman emperors, used 
numismatic art as a medium of propaganda*** (see 
also above). Several of the coin devices were so 
chosen as to lay stress on the might and right of Ku¬ 
shana rule (see above). The official die-cutters created 
certain new iconic types, among which were personi¬ 
fications of ideas and nature.**’ Such personifica¬ 
tions are also noticeable on Roman coins. Kushana 
coins also display deities belonging to Zoroastrian 
(or Iranian, including a few local cults of Bactria), 
Hellenistic, and Indian (Brahmanical and Buddhist) 
pantheons and to the cults of the Roman empire. 
Reverse devices of the coins of Kanishka I and his 
successors are accompanied, like devices on nume¬ 
rous Roman coins, by descriptive legends.*** The idea 
of having so many deities on Kusblna ccins seems to 
have been inspired by (a) the Kush&na moneyers’ 
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knowledge of the Roman coin-types and some cults 
of the Roman empire (gained through Kushiijo- 
R >man commercial contacts), (b) the state policy to 
emphasise on deities indicating the right and might 
of the Kushana rule, and (c) the desire to reflect on 
coinage the faiths and religious ideas current in Bac¬ 
tria (and including local and non-Bactrian, such as 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, etc., cults).*** The hetero¬ 
genous religious elements in coinage of at least 
Kanishka I and Huvishka betrays an eclectic atti¬ 
tude of these Kushanas towards religion. 

Stylistically the obverse devices of coins of V’ima 
and his successors are based on the art of Bactria, 
whereas the reverse types betray influences of Bac¬ 
trian and Gandhira and, to some extent, of Mathura 
schools. The origin of a few of the stylistic traits 
may be traced to the art of the Roman empire.** 0 
The coins concerned, produced from state owned 
or supported mints in different parts of the empire, 
may indicate the existence of an officially inspired 
or patronised or at least approved art trend in which 
Bactrian elements predominated. It may be called, 
for the sake of convenience, as Kush 4 na Imperial 
art. 

Bactrian art, which was the main factor in the 
officially approved art trend and which in the Ku- 
shipa age was mainly Graeco-Iranian (Bactrian) or 
Hellenistic-Bactrian in character,** 1 did not, how¬ 
ever, pervade the art activities of all regions of the 
empire. As indicated above, the school of Mathura, 
of Gandhira as well as of Bactria flourished in the 
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empire. Other regional idioms based on Graeec- 
Iranian or Hellenistic-Iranian style flourished in the 
western part of the empire (including Sogdiana).** 7 
Though there are indications of exchange of objects 
and stylistic traits between areas under these scools 
of art,*** and though Roman influences are traced 
in many of them, especially in Gandh&ra and neaTby 
areas, there was no uniform art movement in the 
Kush&na empire.** 4 

No doubt architectural features of religious esta- 
blisments of a particular sect (for an example these 
of Buddhist stflpas or monasteries) understandably 
shared some common characteristics, as enjoined by 
ritualistic tradition. Nevertheless, the remains of 
establishments of the same religious order situated 
in different areas betray regional variations.** 4 An 
interesting regional feature of Gandh&ra was the 
custom of erecting small chapels around the main 
stupa of a Buddhist establishment.*** Even in one 
single area like Gandhara all stflpas did not have 
same ground plan.** 7 Thus, though the cruciform 
ground plan, as witnessed in the famous ShSh-jl-kl- 
Dheri stupa, is discernible also in the Bhamala stflpa 
at Taxila, Ahin-posh stflpa in the Jalalabad area, 
Tahkal Bala stflpa near Jamrupd, Tope-i-Rustam 
stflpa near [Balkh, Rawak stflpa in Khotan (all of 
which do not belong to Gandhara or to the Kush&pa 
age), the same feature is not shared by all of the 
stflpas in Gandh&ra of the Kush&na period.*** Again, 
same architectural plan was used for building esta¬ 
blishments affiliated to different faiths. Thus same 
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layout (consisting mainly of a square or rectangular 
sanctuary with processional corridors generally on 
three sides) was followed for creating a Buddhist 
temple at Kara-Tepa (Sogdiana), a dynastic sanctuary 
(dedicated, according to a hypothesis, to the cult of 
fire) at Surkh-Kotal, and a shrine associated (at some 
stage) with the cult of Siva (?) at Delbarjin (Bac- 
tria).*** Similarly the (religious) purpose for erect¬ 
ing the circular shrine at Mora, associated with an 
indigenous religious cult, was not the same as that 
for establishing the circular inner sanctum of the 
Kush&na dynastic sanctuary at Mat. The apsidal 
temple of the Buddhist establisment called the Dhar- 
mar&jika (Taxila) was affiliated to Buddhism, while 
the apsidal temple no. I at Sonkh (near Mathura) 
probably belonged to a Brahmanical cult.* 70 

Regional variations are also discernible in the 
remains of secular architecture, in the methods adop¬ 
ted and materials used for construction of buildings 
and in the layouts of towns. These become appa¬ 
rent after a comparison between the remains of 
Sirsukh (Taxila) and Begram II (in Kapi&a), cons¬ 
tructed during the Kush&na age.* 71 There is, how¬ 
ever, no gainsaying the plausibility of existence of 
some common features between town-plans and 
buildings of contiguous territories. Thus roughly 
rectangular plan for the habitation site was followed 
at old Termez (Sogdiana), Balkh (?), Delbarjin 
(Bactria), Begram I, Begram in (Kapiia), Sirisukh, 
KaufembI (?) etc.* 7 * Some of the Two-storied buil¬ 
dings at Sirkap and Begram I, partly datable to- 
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early Kushana age, had the lower story in the nature 
of basement.* 7 * Town-planning and architecture 
were also susceptible in different degrees in different 
legions (and periods) to outside influences (Helleni¬ 
stic, Iranian and Roman). Thus while Sirkap, the 
later phase of which is datable to early Kusb&na 
age, betrays Hellenistic influence, some scholars like 
to see Roman impact on the layout of Sirsukh, old 
Termez, etc.* 71 Again, as indicated by excavated 
layers datable to different phases of Kush&na period 
at Sonkh (near Mathura), changes in plans of build- 
and streets occurred several times within the Ku- 
sh&ga age at the same habitation site* 7 * Moreover, 
there was understandably no uniformity between 
the towns in regard to the ratio between the houses 
of rich and ordinary people. Even the palaces in 
different towns did not follow a uniform layout.* 71 
All these data point to absence of rigid state 
control on the development of art and architecture 
in the empire. This inference, however, does not 
mean that the Kusb&nas did not at all control any 
type of urban development. The fortification of the 
Kush&pa city of Taxila (Sirsukh), which substantially 
differed from that of the preceeding city of Taxila 
(Sirkap), must have been done under official super¬ 
vision.* 77 The same may be said about the castle in 
Begram HI, datable to the later Kushana age.* 71 
Kanishkapura (the Peshawar area), mentioned in the 
Shah-ji-ki-dheri inscription of Kanishka I, was appa¬ 
rently founded by him.* 7 * According to the R&jaia- 
rangim, Hushka (= Huvishka ?),Jushka (V&sishka ?) 
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and Kanishka (=KinishkaI) built three cities (loca¬ 
ted at modern Uskur. Zukur and Kanispor) after 
their names.** 0 The same treatise also gives to these 
kings the credit of building mafhas, chatty as, etc.* 11 
The famous stupa and vih&ra at Shih-jl-ki-^heri, cal¬ 
led Kanishka Vih&ra (also Kanishka Mah&vih&ra), 
was founded by Kanishka I.*** Epigraphic evidence 
from Mathura refers to a vihAra of Huvishka,* 1 * 
which could well have been established by him or 
under his patronage. We are, however, not sure 
whether all important details of the foundation of 
a city or institution named after a Kush&pa king 
was controlled by him or his nominees. About the 
foundation of the polis of KaTka de bet Selokh 
(or Kirkuk), the chronicles of the city record that 
“Seleucus .. . divided (the town) into seventy-two 
streets and brought five well-known families from 
Istakhr, settling them there along with other people 
whom he brought from various places. To these 
five families he gave land and vineyards, and Karka 
was relieved of the obligation to pay taxes. Twelve 
streets were named after twelve well-known families, 
and the others were named after different crafts”. 11 * 
We are not certain whether we can make similar 
observation about the foundation of Kanishkapura 
(Peshawar). Again, each city, populated by rich 
and poor (of local and non-indigenous origin), could 
not simply have its all quarters developed on a 
uniform scale. 

Thus the Imperial Kush&nas patronised art move¬ 
ments and building activities in different areas of 
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the empire, including Gandh&ra, without imposing 
any rigiff control on them. There is absolutely no 
evidence to support Rowland's theory that the "art 
of Gandh&ra is, properly speaking, the official art of 
the Kush&na emperor Kanishka I and his succes¬ 
sors".*** If any art school or idiom of the empire 
can be termed official or semi-official in character, 
it was the one revealed by the Kush&na coins of 
V'ima and his successors, produced by officially con¬ 
trolled or approved mints situated in different parts 
of the empire. We have already called it the Kush&na 
imperial art. Its most important and predominant 
elements were drawn from the contemporary art of 
Bactria,*** to which were also affiliated the dynastic 
sanctuaries of the Imperial Kush&nas (situated in 
and outside Bactria). 

The quality and number of art activities were 
bound to vary from region to region in the vast Ku- 
sh&ga empire, inhabited by artists and architects 
having varying experiences, skills and opportunities. 
However, as the subjects were all under one single 
central authority they were apparently in a position 
to move freely (at least to some extent) over a 
vast area in their intellectual and religious as well 
as commercial pursuits. As barriers to thoughts 
were lowered in this microcosom of ancient period 
due to freedom of movement in a vast territory and 
the consequent growth of commerce, even geogra¬ 
phically and ethnically unrelated peoples found 
themselves in a position to influence one another.** 7 
Rich traders and the affluent class of the society 
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were in a position not only to import foreign 
articles and objects of art, but also to employ artists 
from different parts of the empire and outside to 
translate results of fusion of religious concepts into 
art, the handmaid of religion. That these exactly 
happened is indicated not only by the syncretistic 
icons of the age concerned betraying merger 
of thoughts, faiths and traits, but also by the 
interesting articles of beauty and worth of Indian, 
Chinese, Egyptian, Syrian and Western origin of 
about ist century A. D. unearthed at Begram II.*** 
Similarly objects of art of one region of the empire 
were exported to another. For examples, we can 
refer to a GandhSra sculpture (representing a prin¬ 
cess) found at Mathura, an ivory object of Indian 
(Mathuran ?) origin recovered from Dalverzin-tepe 
(Transoxiana), an image of the Buddha found 
at Shaikhan Dheri (Gandh&ra), Gandh&ra sculptures 
discovered at Kunduz (Bactria), products of Mathura 
school unearthed much to the east, (south-east as 
well as north-east) of Mathura, etc.*** About the 
movement of artists of one region of the empire 
to another, an interesting evidence is cited in the 
S&tralankara (datable to the Kush&na age). It refers 
to a native of Pushkal&vati (Charsada in N. W. F. P. 
of Pakistan), who travelled to a far off site (perhaps 
to a locality now in the Tashkent area in Soviet 
Central Asia) for the purpose of decorating 
a vih&ra.*** 

It appears that the Kush&na emperors or admini¬ 
stration willingly or unwillingly created conditions 
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which favoured growth of art activities. This 
creation was among the greatest indirect contribu¬ 
tions of the Kush&nas to the development of 
Oriental culture. 

M 

As in the field of religion, "plurality" was the 
norm in the domain of linguistic and scriptorial acti¬ 
vities. If the term Prakfita is taken in the context 
of the Kush&na age as denoting in general all middle 
Indo-Aryan languages,then we can presume that 
different forms of Prakrit were current in different 
parts of the Indian provinces of the empire. Certain 
characters of a drama of ASvaghosha, a contempo¬ 
rary of Kanishka I, are noted to have used forms of 
Prakrit which can be classed as "forerunners of 
grammarians’ Magadhi, Ardha- M&gadhi and Saura- 
senl".****’ While the basis of Sauraseni was the 
dialect of the Sfirasena territory (with its capital at 
MathurA), MAghadhi and Ardha-MAgadhI should 
have been basically related to the more eastern area 
like Magadha.** 1 Inscriptions of the age, recovered 
from the lower Indus region, Gandhara, Kapifa and 
nearby areas are written in "North-Western” Prakrit 
(and in the Kharosh^hl script).*** Interestingly 
enough, a popular theory associates Paii&chl PrA- 
kfita with the north-western area of the Indian 
subcontinent,*** To the list of Prakrit dialects used 
in the empire, we may add "MahArashtri", if western 
Deccan is considered to have been once under the 
satraps of the Kushanas.** 4 
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There might have been also other popular dia¬ 
lects, distinguishable as Apabhratbia, a name which 
in its oldest sense could have denoted a vernacular 
language deviated in any manner from the correct 
one (i.e. Sanskrit).*** The language of the great 
majority of the inscriptions of Mathura and eastern 
areas of the empire are written in a mixed dialect, 
consisting partly of Prakrit and partly of Sanskrit 
words and forms.*** Apart from the epigTaphical 
hybrid Sanskrit,** 7 we have evidence of the existence 
of a form of literary hybrid Sanskrit, "based prima¬ 
rily on an old Middle Indie vernacular", but increas¬ 
ingly modified, as its extant productions show, "in 
the direction of standard Sanskrit".*'* Sanskrit, as 
it is evident from literary compositions and other 
treatises, datable to the age concerned, was enriched 
in different branches (including those relating to tech¬ 
nical and scientific literature) by authors living in or 
outside the Indian provinces of the empire.*** No 
doubt, the age concerned might have produced lite¬ 
rary works also in Prakrit. 400 At least a quotation 
in Prakrit in the Kurram inscription of the year 20 
(of the Kanishka Era) expounding the Prattchasam- 
mupata (PratityasamutpSda) formula, taken appa¬ 
rently from a treatise in North-Western Prakrit, 401 
alludes to the existence in the KusbApa empire of 
Prakrit canonical texts. 40 * But, perhaps among the 
public the position of Sanskrit was more prestigious 
than any form of Prakrit. This is suggested by 
Buddhist texts in literary hybrid Sanskrit, and the 
increasing influence of Sanskrit in epigraphic docu- 
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ments of the age 4 ”* including some which may be 
classed as official records. The age concerned pro¬ 
duced a few perfect Sanskrit inscriptions including 
the Isapur Yflpa inscription of the year 24 and the 
Junagadh inscription of the year 72. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Junagadh inscription was an 
official record of the family of Rudrad&man I (which 
perhaps once served the Kashinas). The increasing 
influence of Sanskrit, 4 ®* however, did not debar the 
Kushinas from writing official documents in the 
subcontinent in Prakrit. 404 In the north-western 
part of the subcontinent Kharoshthi was the main 
script in use, while Brihmi was employed for writing 
Sanskrit and Prakrit in the rest of the Indian 
provinces. 

Apart from the Prakrit language and the Kha¬ 
roshthi script, the Bactrian speech written with the 
help of the Greek alphabet, and a still undeciphered 
script employed for writing a still unknown language, 
were also known in the land of the Paroponisadai 
(and Arachosia). It has been suggested that the 
last mentioned script might have a sort of hybrid 
one, which included Kharoshthi, and a few Greek 
letters and was used to be written from right to 
left. 4 ®* The language, of which this script was the 
vehicle, may perhaps be considered as a form of 
Prakrit or substantially the same, 40 * or a sort of 
mixed dialect consisting words of Indian, Iranian 
and Aramaic (?) origin. Findspots of epigraphs 
employing the language and script in question 
may indicate their use in Sogdiana and Bactria, as 


well as in the land of the Paropanisadai (and Ara¬ 
chosia).* 07 These might have developed as vehicles 
of communication acceptable to peoples of all these 
areas. 

There is, however, no evidence to suggest that 
the Imperial Kushanas showed any special favour 
to this script or language. The special treatment, as 
we have shown above, was accorded to the so-called 
Bactrian language (see above p. 251), which was 
used from the time of Kanishka I for writing inscrip¬ 
tions on official products like coins. This middle 
Iranian language linguistically "occupies an inter¬ 
mediary position between Pashto and Yidgha-Munji 
on the one hand, (and) Sogdian, Khwarezmian and 
Parthian on the other". 40 * The favoured language 
was, however, not the original mother tongue of the 
Yileh-chih race to which the Kushanas belonged. 
The speech originally used by the Yueh-chih in their 
homeland in Chinese Central Asia (including Sin- 
kiang and Kansu) may perhaps be identified as 
basically Tokharian. 400 It is not known whether 
the Kushinas still continued to speakTokharian (B ?) 
even after a long period of their stay in Trans- 
oxiana and Bactria. The probability remains that 
Bactrian, the native language of the most impor¬ 
tant province of the empire, was considered as a 
sort of a state language. 410 

This, however, dees not mean that the Kushana 
administration did not use any other language for 
official purpose. Though Bactrian was the language 
•employed for writing official;or semi-official epigraphs 
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at Surkh-Kota], Prakrit was used for the same pur¬ 
pose at Mat (near Mathura), or at Peshawar (Kani- 
shkapura). Regional languages were perhaps utilised 
to run provincial or local administration. It may 
also be added that before Bactrian attained predo¬ 
minance, Greek and Prakrit were employed for 
writing Kushana coin legends. 

Greek, which was used inter alialor the unilingual 
legend on the coins of Miaos and also on 
some pieces of Kanishka I, must have been a well- 
known language in the northern parts of the empire. 
It might not have been as important in Bactria, 
the land of the Paropanisadai or Arachosia (or even 
north-western India) in the age of the Imperial 
Kush&nas, as it was in the period of the Indo- 
Greeks or even of the Scytho-Parthians. Numerically 
perhaps more people of the Kush&na empire spoke 
Sogdian, the middle Iranian language of Sogdiana 
to the north of the Oxus. 411 Another middle 
Iranian language, viz. Parthian, 411 might have been 
known in the western fringes of the empire bordering 
on the Arsacid territory, where, though Greek was 
the most important official language (at least for 
the major part of its existence), 413 that speech was 
surely spoken fairly widely. 414 

It appears that the Imperial Kushanas did not 
officially suppress the natural growth of any regional 
language, even though a favoured status was accor¬ 
ded to Bactrian. On the other hand, a regional 
language of their conquered territory, viz. Bactrian, 
could have linguistically influenced them, since the 


original mother tongue of the Yiieh-chih (Kushijias) 
might have become comparatively less important to 
them in course of their stay in Sogdiana and Bactria. 
However, the Yiieh-chih might have introduced 
several words of their mother tongue (Tokharian 
B ?) in Bactrian. In fact, vocabularies of all regional 
languages of the empire could have been enriched in 
different degrees by free movement of speakers of 
different speeches in various parts of the empire. At 
least occasional use of one language in an area or 
areas outside its own zone is suggested by the dis¬ 
covery of a Prakrit inscription (written in the 
KharoshthI script) at Qunduz (Bactria) or of Prakrit 
inscriptions (written in KharoshthI or Br&hmi) in 
certain places once included in Sogdiana. 414 

Multilingual society or societies of the empire 
should have favoured the growth of literature in 
different languages. In fact, remaikable develop¬ 
ments of Sanskrit literature took place in the first 
two and half centuries of the Christian era. This 
age produced certain portions of the two epics, 'parts 
of ?) a few well-known smritis (or law-books)(like the 
Manu-smriti, Y&jmvalkya-imriti and Narada-smriti), 
dramas (of Afvaghosa and Bhasa (?) and the play 
called Mrichchhakatika by Sfldraka ?), poetical 
works (of Afvaghosha, Aryadeva, and Arya Sflra ?), 
epistles (of Matficheta and Nagarjuna), a well-known 
grammar (the Katantra ?), parts of a great work on 
dramaturgy (called the Nafy a iastra), a few’ writings 
on metres (like Chapters 16 and 32 of the 
Natyaiistra and the Jayadeva-chhandas ?), science 
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of health or medicine (like the Charaka-sarhhitS, 
Nag&rjuna’s redaction of the SuSruta-sarhhita, 
etc.?), astronomy (like the Paildmaha-siddhanta, 
Va&ishfha-siddhdnta, Paulila-siddhdnta and Romaka- 
siddhdnta ?), astrology (like the Yavana-jdtaka ) and 
mathematics (?) (like the one of which a later copy 
has been found in fragments in the Bakhshali manu¬ 
script ?), and a number of religious and philoso¬ 
phical treatises 414 Certain treatises in Prakrit like 
the Brihatkathd of Gun&dhya (now lost), Sattasai 
(•Saptaiati ) (?) of Hala, Arigavijjd, (G&ndh&ri) 

Dhammapada, etc. may also be assigned to the age 
concerned. 417 

No doubt, the majority of these works cannot be 
proved to have been written in the Kush&na territory 
in the subcontinent. Nevertheless, there are data 
suggesting Kush&na patronage for several authors 
and celebrities of the period in question. As noted 
above, it appears from the Tsa pao-tsang ching that 
Kanishka I had three intimate friends in Ma-ming 
(ASvaghosha), Mo-cha-lo and Che-lo-chia (Charaka). 
ASvaghoslia was the author of a few poetical 
works like the Buddhacharita (Life of the Buddha) 
and the Saundarananda, and of certain dramas inclu¬ 
ding the Sariputraprakarjfia. The famous Buddhist 
author M&tficheta was invited, as recorded by 
T&ranatha, to the court of Kunika (identifiable with 
Kanishka I). M&tricheta could not meet the king, but 
sent a superb epistle to him ( Mahdrdja-Kanika-lekha ). 
According to an information preserved in Tao-au's 
preface to the Chinese translation of a famous 
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Buddhist text, Sahgharaksha, who became famous as 
the author of the Yogdcharabhumi, had been a pre¬ 
ceptor of Chen-t’o Chi-erh (Chandra Kanishka) (see 
above pp. 89-90) 410 Vasumitra, who presided over 
the Buddhist council convened by Kanishka, and 
P&r$va, also associated with it as well as the king, 
were among the persons responsible for composing 
the Mahd-vibhdsha-lidstra).* 1 * Kanishka I, Hsiian- 
tsang claimed, caused the treatises prepared by the 
council to be written on copper plates for safe preser¬ 
vation. 4 * 0 Vasumitra, the president of the council, 
might have composed a few other books including the 
original of the Wu-shi-lun (?i. 411 His maternal uncle, 
Dharmatr&ta, the author of the Sanskrit version of the 
Dhammapada called the Uddnavarga, enjoyed the 
patronage of Kanishka 421 Dharmatr&ta, Vasumitra, 
Ghoshaka and Buddhadeva, all or at least the first 
three of whom participated in the fourth Buddhist 
council, were four great teachers of the Vaibh&shika 
school (each having about a lakh of disciples) and 
were propagators of "the principal works of the 
Vaibh&shikas (such) as the Traya-mitrana-mdld and 
$ata-upade&a."* n Kum&ral&ta, the traditional foun¬ 
der of the Sautr&ntika school and the author of the 
Kalpandman 4 itikd, flourished in and/or shortly after 
Kanishka I and was a 'native of Taxila (in the Ku¬ 
sh&na empire). 4 * 4 Nag&rjuna, the great propagator of 
Mahayana (especially the Madhyamika system) 
and the author of inter alia the Madhyamika-idstra, 
Mahdprajhdpdramxtd ( Vydkhyd-sutra ytastra and 
S uhrillekha, is traditionally considered to have been 
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bom in "South India” and a friend of a S&tav&hana 
king. 4 ** So he can be dated to the S&tav&hana 
period, which at least partly corresponded to the age 
of the Imperial Kush&nas. It is interesting to note 
that a tradition recorded by Kalhana describes 
N&gSrjuna as a resident (for a certain period) of 
Shaijarhadvana (modem Harvan) in K&fmira at a 
time when the Turushkas (i.e. the Imperial Kush&nas) 
ruled there. 4 ** At least such a visit by N&g&rjuna 
to the Kush&na empire would have been in confor¬ 
mity with the progress made by Mah&y&na in the 
Kush&na territory and Central Asia in and shortly 
after the Kush&na age. 4 * 7 

It appeals that the Kush&na emperors patronised 
Buddhist men of letters including missionaries. This 
patronage should have facilitated growth of sacred 
Buddhist literature (particularly in Sanskrit). We 
have already noted the existence of Prakrit texts 
relating to Hinay&na school. Apparently writers of 
such treatises also flourished in the empire. Authors 
devoted to scientific literature were also not altoge¬ 
ther left out of royal favour. Charaka, the author 
(really redactor) of the famous medical text called 
Ckaraka-sarhhitd was, as noted above, a friend of 
Kanishka I. 4 ** 

An interesting feature of Sanskrit literature- 
secular including scientific—in the early centuries of 
of the Christian Era was the development of certain 
traits which had close parallels in the "west”. A 
Sanskrit drama by Afvaghosha, known only in frag¬ 
ments, records conversations between allegorical 


figures personifying buddhi (wisdom), kUti (fame) 
and dhritx (firmness). 4 ** We can see personifications 
of ideas and nature on Kush&na coins and, to a much 
lesser extent, in sculpturrl art of the empire. 4 ** 
Interestingly enough, personifications can be noticed 
in the Latin literature of the Roman empire and par¬ 
ticularly in Roman art, including numismatic art, 
which was distinguished by an avid interest in per¬ 
sonifying in human forms abstract ideas, regions, 
rivers and seasons. 4 * 1 The age concerned produced 
two important Sanskrit epistles (M&tricheta's Maha- 
rdja-Kanika-lekha, addressed to Kanishka (I) and 
N&g&rjuna's Suhrillekha, addressed to a S&tav&hana 
king). These, as it appears from their translations, 
must have been exquisite pieces of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. It is interesting to note that epistolography 
developed into a distinct branch of literature in the 
Roman empire (as well as in the old Greek world). 4 ** 
Even if western influences on these Indian treatises is 
questionable, 4 *** the foreign impact on some pieces of 
scientific literature like the Romaka-siddh&nta , 
Yavana-jataka of Sphujidhvaja, etc., is obvious even 
from their names 4 ** (see also below). 

Several Indian texts written fully or partly in the 
age concerned betray growing knowledge of extra- 
Indian territories. 434 Similarly, treatises composed 
in inter alia the Roman empire indicate phenomenal 
increase in the ideas of the relevant authors regarding 
topographical and other details about the subconti¬ 
nent. 4 * 3 Contents of a few of these western works 
suggest that their writers not only had read Greek 
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and Latin writings on India and consulted persons 
who had visited or come from the subcontinent, but 
also might have direct or indirect knowledge of some 
Indian treatises. 4 ** 

The "western” impact on Indian literature and the 
growth of India’s knowledge of outside world bad 
been possible mainly due to a phenomenal increase 
during the first centuries of the Christian Era in the 
subcontinent’s trade relations with other countries, 
particularly with the Roman Orient. 487 Commercial 
transactions facilitated meeting of peoples and minds, 
and exchange of ideas and knowledge. The Kushaga 
empire, an active participant in this trade, was thus 
among the factors indirectly responsible for broaden¬ 
ing the channels of contact, through which percola¬ 
ted "western” knowledge and ideas as betrayed by 
Indian treatises of the age. It is perhaps not without 
significance that in his 32nd Discourse, delivered in 
Alexandria probably during the reign of Trajan 
(A. D. 98-117), Dio Cocceianus Chrysostomus (c. 
A. D. 40—120 or sometime after A. D. 112) noticed 
the presence of Bactrians and Indians in that city 48 * 
Such Indians (from inside and outside the Indian 
provinces of the Kushana empire) and Bactrians 
(from the empire), and not only the Roman subjects 
visiting India, could well have been carriers of "wes¬ 
tern" ideas and knowledge to the subcontinent.**• 
Usages and habits of the Imperial Kushknas 
might have made some impact on certain Indian 
writers. Bhksa, who may be dated after Kanishka's 
contemporary Aivaghosha, might have heard of the 


Kushana custom of installing images of dead (and 
also living) rulers in shrines (as suggested by the 
evidence of the archaeological remains at Mat near 
Mathura) when he referred in his PraUmavdfaka 
(act III) to images of dead kings placed in a hall of 
images (pratimdgriha). In course of describing diffe¬ 
rent preparations of meat, the Su&ruta-samhttd states 
that "heavy meat called Khdntshka is wholesome to 
those whose digestive power is ablaze” (46,1, 398). 
It has already been suggested that a particular pre¬ 
paration of meat was called Khknishka, probably 
because it was named after or related to the term 
Khanishka, which might well have been a variant of 
the name Kanishka. So it can be assumed that a 
particulr preparation of meat introduced in India by 
the Kushanas or known to have been enjoyed by 
them might have been associated with the name of 
the great Kushana king Kanishka (I). This prepara¬ 
tion became too well-known ot popular to be ignored 
by an Indian writer while making a list of different 
varieties of cooked meat. 488 

Indian men of letters and missonaries, directly or 
indirectly patronised by the Imperial Kushanas, 
helped in making Indian literature known in non- 
Indian provinces of the empire. Ghoshaka, who 
attended the Buddhist council convened by 
Kanishka I, became one of the compilers of the 
vibhdshd as well as the author of the Abhidhattna- 
mrila. He was, like his patron ruler, a Tukhkra. 
His country apparently included the Bklhlka area. 
It was only natural for him, as a great Vaibbashika 
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teacher, to try to make the Vaibhashika school and 
its literature popular in the B&lhlka country. It has 
indeed been suggested that the tradition of one of 
the branches of the Vaibhashika school, called 
P& 4 eh&tya Vaibh&shika, goes back to him. 44 * Efforts 
of teachers like Ghoshaka should have not only 
made Indian religious texts known in B&lhlka (Bac- 
tria), but also encouraged the local people to write 
theological dissertations in an Indian or the Bactrian 
language or to translate Indian treatises into Bac¬ 
trian. 441 It is interesting to note that Hsflan-tsang 
observed in a later period that Nava Saiighdrdma 
or New Monastery of Fo-ho (Balkh) was "the only 
Buddhist establishment north of the Hindu-kush in 
which there was a constant succession of Masters 
who were commentators on the canon”. 44 * Deve¬ 
lopment of sophisticated literature in Bactrian langu¬ 
age during the Kusb&na age itself is suggested by a 
Bactrian inscription which states that ‘‘he who makes 
no distinction between his own T and that of others 
is on the proper road”. 44 * If outside influences con¬ 
tributed to the growth of Bactrian literature during 
the early centuries A. D., the responsible agencies 
might have included the Kush&na administration, 
which patronised men of letters and effected free 
movement of people and so of ideas over a vast 
territory. 

According to T&ran&tha, after the Buddhist coun¬ 
cil and also after the death of Kanishka (I) VasumitTa 
from Maru and Ghoshaka from the Thog&ra 
(Tukb&ra) country were invited by a very wealthy 
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householder of the country called Afmapar&nta near 
Thog&ra and to the west of K&Smlra. 444 Afmapar&nta 
or the Western A 4 ma country near Thog&ra or Tu- 
kh&ra (Bictria area under the Yfieh-chih, if not the 
whole of the Yueh-chih or Kush&na empire) could 
well have been identifiable with K’ang-chft of Chinese 
sources (situated on both sides of the Iaxartes or 
Syr Darya and stretching in the south to the Yiieh- 
cliih territory on the Oxus and in the north to an 
area near the Tu-lai or Chu river and including the 
Tashkent area). 44 * It appears that men of letters, 
directly or indirectly patronised bythe Kush&nas and 
wealthy persons (including traders ?) were among 
people responsible for making Buddhism and so 
Indian Buddhist literature popular in the period 
concerned in Transoxiana, partly included in K’ang- 
chti and partly in the Yueh-chih (Kush&na) empire. 
The veracity of this hypothesis about the history of 
Buddhist literature in the land included largely 
w ithin the territory denoted by the widest connota¬ 
tion of the geographical name Sogdiana is borne out 
by the fact that among the earliest (until A. D. 316) 
translators of Indian Buddhist texts into Chinese 
were three Sogdians (including K'ang Meng-hsian 
and Kang-chfi). 444 The mother tongue of these 
Sogdians was certainly the Sogdian language. Numi¬ 
smatic evidence from Transoxiana suggests the use 
of Aramaic (or rather the Sogdian variety of the 
script ?) for writing Sogdian at least from about the 
and century B.C. 447 The ancient Sogdian letters, dis¬ 
covered in the Tun-huang area and datable to the 
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second half of the 2nd century A. D., 44 * may be- 
considered to have been written by Sogdian traders 
in China to addressees in Sogdiana. 44 * These letters 
indicate the existence of Sogdian writings in the 
Kushina age. However, the absence of Sogdian lite¬ 
rary treatises datable to this period, if judged along 
with the evidence of the activities of early Sogdian 
translators of Indian Buddhist texts, may indicate 
that the literary pursuits of the Sogdian speaking 
people of the Kushina era centered on learning and 
translating (into inter aHa Chinese) Indian Buddhist 
records. Such activities were at least partly facilita¬ 
ted by direct or indirect patronage given to Buddhism 
and Buddhist men of letters by the KushftQas and 
wealthy devotees (including traders) of the region 
concerned. 

The same observation may be valid for the lite¬ 
rary activities of the Parthian speaking people, some 
of whom might have inhabited the western fringes 
of the Kushina empire. 4 ** Though the Parthian 
language gained official recognition in the Arsacid 
empire, neighbouring the Kushina territory, from 
about the middle of the ist century A. D., 441 the 
earliest known Parthian literary- texts cannot be 
placed before the period of Ammo, the disciple of 
Mani (who died in the eighth decade of the third 
century A. D.).*** None of these religious treatises, 
known as Manichacan Parthian texts, 44 * can, there¬ 
fore, be dated before the closing years of the Ku¬ 
shana empire or rather not earlier than still later 
decades in the second half of the 3rd century A.D. 44 * 


The early Manichaean texts in the Parthian language 
betray impact of Buddhist beliefs and also of word* 
of Sanskrit'origin 444 This suggests that among the 
Parthian speaking people, many of whom later 
became followers of Mani, there were devotees of 
Buddism and readers of Buddhist religious texts 
(written in inter alia Sanskrit). This hypothesis is 
supported by the fact that two of the earliest known 
translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese were of 
Parthian origin and flourished in the Kushina 
period. One of them, called An-hsi-kao, was a 
Parthian prince turned monk. He reached I,o-yang 
in China in A. D. 148 and worked there as a trans¬ 
lator till A. D. 170. 444 The other translator. An 
Hsiian, also known as prince An, came to China as 
a merchant and even received the Chinese military 
title of cavalry commander. He became a monk and 
worked at Lo-yang at least in A. D. iSi. 441 These 
two and perhaps also two other celebrated trans¬ 
lators of Parthian origin, 444 all of whom flourished 
in or about the Kushina age, 44 * must have reached 
China from their original habitats by travelling 
through the Kushipa empire. The case of An-hsi- 
kao may be cited as an evidence of Parthian interest 
in Buddhism and Buddhist literature. 

It appears that free movements of people, trade 
and ideas over a vast territory due to conditions 
created by the Kushina administration and the em¬ 
perors’ direct or indirect patronage of Buddhism and 
of men of letters not only contributed to the growth 
of popularity of Buddhism in different parts of the 
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empire, but also attracted men with religious fervour 
and literary taste in extra-Indian areas of the empire 
to Indian literature. Among the enthusiastic devotees 
of the religion and literature were rich persons inclu¬ 
ding traders. 

Trade, particularly Sino-Indian and Sino-Roman 
trade, in which the Kusb&pa empire as well as Chinese 
Central Asia played important roles, should have 
encouraged the Kush&na subjects to establish trading 
settlements in the oesis kingdoms on the northern 
and southern routes of Chinese Central Asia. The 
existence of special relations between some of these 
kingdoms (like Yu-tien, Su-le, and Kucha) 4 * 0 with 
the Kush&na empire, a direct beneficiary of internal 
and external trade connected with it, should have 
added filip to the movement of trade and traders in 
Chinese Central Asia. With their families, the traders 
brought religion and culture of the Kush&pa empire, 
in which Indianism (including Buddhism) was the 
dominant element, to different settlements of Central 
Asia. No doubt, a few of the states of this area 
(like Yu-tien) might have been acquainted with Indian 
culture even before the rise of the Kush&na empire. 4 * 1 
But the impact of "western” (including Indian) 
culture began to be felt in Chinese Central Asia much 
more widely and deeply from the Kush&na age, 
though the efflorescence of the resultant composite 
culture was achieved later. 4 ** The most dominant 
and cementing factor in the cultural evolution 
in Central Asia was Buddhism. The lay devotees 
(including traders) and missionaries (often supported 
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by mercantile community) 4 ** helped in spreading 
HInay&na and Mah&y&na forms of Buddhism in 
different oesis kingdoms in Chinese Central Asia 
and in bringing and popularising there canonical 
literature in Prakrit (in the territories on the sou¬ 
thern route) 4 * 4 and in Sanskrit. 4 ** Through the 
routes of Central Asia (Sinkiang) Buddism infiltrated 
into China proper perhaps by about the middle of 
the ist century A. D. 4 ** It is remarkable that of the 
two earliest centres of Buddhism in Han China, viz. 
P'eng ch'eng (the hea ’quarters of the territory of 
Ch'u, comprising parts of south Shantung and north 
Kiangsu of present day) and Lo-yang (the Han 
capital), 4 * 7 the former was a flourishing centre of 
commerce. 4 ** It is also noteworthy that among about 
a dozen of earliest translators of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese, who worked at Lo-yang from c. A. D. 65 
(or at least from A. D. 148) to A. D. 222 and so in a 
period covered by the Kush&na empire as well as 
Han China, there were four (or five ?) hailing from 
T'ien-chu (India), two belonging to the Yfieh-chih 
(race or country), two originating from An-hsi (Par- 
thia) and two related to K'ang-chti. 4 ** All of them 
(excepting K’ang Meng-hsiang, who was born in a 
Sogdian family living in China) had come to Lo-yang 
from or across inter alia the Kush&na empire. Again, 
among the translators belonging to the 3rd and early 
4th centuries A. D. there were persons born in fami¬ 
lies which had migrated to China from the territory 
of the (Ta) Yiieh-chih, T'ien-chu and K'ang-chfl .in 
the age of Kush&na hegemony. 47 * 
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It appears that traders and missionaries and the 
conditions created by the Kush&pa empire helped the 
spreading of cultural elements from "western" terri¬ 
tories (included in and/or lying further west or south¬ 
east of the Kush&fla empire) in Chinese Central Asia. 
Indian (including Buddhistic) elements, no doubt, 
dominated the field of acculturation. Not only reli¬ 
gious texts but also secular treatises were imported. 
For examples, we can refer to fragments of three 
dramas by Afvaghosha (mentioned above) found in 
a manuscript written in Kush&na Br&hml charac¬ 
ters. 4 ’ 1 This manuscript, discovered in the Kucha 
area, 4 ’ 1 could have reached there during the Ku- 
sh&na age. 47 * The process of Indianisation of socie¬ 
ties of several oesis settlements on the southern and 
northern routes of Chinese Central Asia (Sinkiang). 
which reached the final stage in about the second 
half of the first millennium A. D., 4 ’ 4 began and/or 
were given momentum in the Kushina age. 

Thus the Kush&na empire, as well as men of 
letters, traders and missionaries, contributed directly 
or indirectly to the growth and dissemination of 
religion and literature. 47 * Indian writings of this age, 
some of which might have been produced in or near 
the Kush&na territory, included creative literary 
works and scientific treatises of high order. 

In comparison to these achievements the known 
output of writers in the Parthian empire pales into 
insignificance. Learning of Greek was to some 
extent popular (among indigenous as well as Greek 
population) in the western section of the empire (at 
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least up to the middle of the ist century’ A. D.). 4T * 
Some important treatises in Greek like the works 
of Apollodorus of Artemita, Dionysius of Charax 
and Isidore of Charax (the author of the StatJmoi 
Parthikoi) were produced within the empire. 477 The 
cultivation of Greek learning and literary activities 
were encouraged or at least sympathised with by the 
Parthian emperors, who employed the Greek langu¬ 
age for engraving legends on coins, for diplomatic 
communications (with inter alia the Roman empire), 
and for writing or causing to write documents and 
letters (including a few composed, perhaps by hired 
secretaries, in excellent Greek style). 47 * Some of the 
Arsacid rulers even enjoyed attending performances 
of Greek plays. 47 * A few other languages known in 
the empire (which attracted also a number of people 
of non-or semi-indigenous origin) 4 ®* were, however, 
perhaps not altogether barren in the field of literary 
activities. Josephus wrote his History of Jewish War 
in Aramaic (before preparing its Greek version) “for 
the benefit” of certain sections of the people of 
the Parthian empire. 4 * 1 Literary activities in the 
Parthian language during the Arsacid age have been 
postulated. 4 ** There may not have been inherent 
impossibility in producing Parthian texts, especially 
after the importance of the Parthian language was' 
officially recognised with its use in coin legends from 
about the middle of the ist century A. D. 4 ** Never¬ 
theless, the extant written specimens of Parthian 
literature cannot be dated to the Arsacid age. 4 * 4 
Moreover, in number, quality, creative character. 
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variety and importance, the known literary output 
of the Partlian empire cannot stand comparison with 
the productions of the Kushiija empire, especially of 
its Indian provinces. Again, unlike the Imperial 
Kushipas, the Arsacids are not known to have been 
patrons of men of letters. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the Han empe¬ 
rors to men of letters was somewhat different. 
Writers, thinkers and scholars were quite active in 
Han China. They, to a great extent, concentrated 
on producing standard editions of old works. Offi¬ 
cial policies might have encouraged this tendency. 
In 191 B. C. emperor Hui Ti formally repealed the 
decree proscribing the teaching of “Hundred schools” 
and the literature of the "feudal" age. 4 ** As a result 
many of the writings of the schools of the “feudal" 
period were preserved and studied. Doctrines of two 
of the important schools are known as Taoism and 
Confucianism, to which references have been made 
above. Of Taoism and Confucianism, the former 
was more popular than the latter at the early Han 
court and at times it enjoyed royal favour even in the 
very’ late Han period. 4 ** Although Taoism of the 
period concerned was marked with superstition and 
alchemichal research (for finding means to attain end¬ 
less life and to effect transmutation of metals), some 
of the Taoists, opposed to absolute control of the 
state and to adherence to rituals for insuring order 
and progress, tried to find answer to the deeper 
questions of their thoughtful mind in earlier books 
of their school (including the Tao Te Ching ). 4 * J Such 
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tendencies would have made the Han court to be 
gradually more attracted to the teaching of Confu¬ 
cius, who “was concerned for the achievement of 
good government" through "maintenance of proper 
ceremonies, including those of religious nature, and 
the exhibition by the ruling classes of a good moral 
example”. 4 ** Standard texts of the Confucian litera¬ 
ture were officially established 4 ** Such standardisa¬ 
tion was in keeping with an old principle of Confu¬ 
cius, "who laid stress on the duty of preserving and 
cultivating the ancient literature”. 4 * 0 It is more 
interesting to note that these texts were made chief 
subjects of study in the schools and also for the exa¬ 
mination for recruiting bureaucrats. 4 * 1 By an impe¬ 
rial command (in A. D. 175) the official texts of the 
classics were engraved on stone outside the state 
academy in the capital. 4 ** By promoting Confucia¬ 
nism, which in the Han period became (under the 
influences of Inter alia Taoism, Mo Ti and his follo¬ 
wers and the Legalist School) in many respects a 
syncretistic doctrine and “by making its texts the 
subject of study in the s6hools of the empire and 
the basis of civil service examinations'', 4 ** the Han 
emperors ensured the growth of a sense of cultural 
and political unity among their subjects, which 
strengthened the cultural and political structure of 
the empire. Thus the Han government and the 
community of Confucian litterateurs served each 
other's purpose. 

The Han period saw developments also in other 
branches of literature. Scholars settled definitive 
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texts of the classics of the Chou age. 4 * 4 Not only 
the oldest historical text, the Shu Ch'.ng, was preser¬ 
ved, but also a great tradition of historical writing 
was initiated with the composition of the Shih Chi, 
(begun by Siu-Ma T an and completed by Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien). 4 ** Many commentaries on Chou literature 
were written. 4 ** A new prose style, often marked 
with simplicity, clarity and vigour, was developed. 

■ Poetry also flourished, although none of its authors 
attained the distinctions of the greatest of their suc¬ 
cessors (during the periods) of the later dynasties' 

Han scholars compiled first great dictionaries of the 
Chinese language 4M Scientific branches of study was 
also not neglected. Chang Heng (of the 1st century 
A. D.) was not only a painter and a poet, but also 
a mathematician and an astronomer. 4 ** The Han 
age also produced a series of Chinese translations of 
Buddhist texts. Among the translators were scho¬ 
lars of various origins. Some of them might have 
hailed from the Kushina empire (see above).* 0 * 

Han scholarship had, however, several shortcom¬ 
ings. Han historians largely drew upon Confucian 
sources (since Confucians were the great preservers 
of old written materials) and hence saw the past 
often through Confucian spectacles.* 01 They also 
projected contemporary political ideas, "which ac¬ 
cepted the unified empire as a restoration of the con¬ 
ditions prevailing under the Sage Kings”, into their 
"belief in the ancient unity of the empire, to which 
feudalism had succeeded as a period of decay."* 0 * 
'Official patronage of Taoism and more of composite 
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Confucianism discouraged independent speculations 
and originality of thought.* 0 * Thus official policies 
to some extent controlled intellectual activities. 
Patronage of inter alios the ruling class facilitated 
the sustenance of Buddhism after its intrusion in 
China and favoured the growth of early Chinese 
Buddhist literature.* 04 

Though the Kushinas were great patrons of Bu¬ 
ddhism, as the Hans (particularly Later Hans) were 
of composite Confucianism, they are not known to 
have utilised the relevant religious or philosophical 
literature for projecting or promoting their political 
goal. For that purpose they exploited other media, 
especially numismatic art (see above). Unlike the 
Hans, the Imperial Kushinas never discouraged the 
growth of independent and new religious thoughts 
and resultant texts. 

Like the Kushana territory, the vast Roman 
■empire was understandably multilingual. The prin¬ 
cipal languages, which put forth various types of 
literature, were Latin and Greek. A few other 
languages, like the Syriac, Coptic and Aramaic (?) 
also produced literature, though on a vastly smaller 
scale and mainly of religious and historical nature.* 06 
Literature of none of the other languages, spoken in 
the empire, is known to have survived to our times. 

Latin language as well as literature was supremely 
important in all spheres of life in the empire. Being 
the language of the emperors, it enjoyed an official 
status. Patronised by the emperors, who were often 
themselves authors,* 00 and by an affluent upper class, 
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including rich enterprisers,**’ and living under a 
political system which could offer generations of 
essential security,*°* the Latin authors, many of 
whom were of humble and/or of non-Roman ori- 
gin,*** built up a mighty and multi-faceted structure 
of Latin literature, appreciated not only by the rich 
patrons, but also gradually (at least in the second 
century) by a cross-section of the public.*** Lasting 
(or at least impressive) contributions were made in 
the fields of writing poetry (by Virgil, the author of 
the Aeneid, Horace, the author of the Odes, Ovid 
and Lucan), drama (by Seneca), history (by Livy. 
Tacitus and Suetonius), biography (by Tacitus), 
epistle (by Pliny the Younger), novel (by Petronius, 
the author of the Satyricon, and Apuleius, the 
author of the Golden < 4 ss), epigram (by Martial), 
satire (by Juvenal), and treatises on religion and 
philosophy (bySeneca), education (by Quintilianus, 
the author of the Institutio Oratoria), linguistics and 
grammar (by Varro, the author of the De lingua 
Latina Libri XXV), natural science (by Pliny, the 
author of the Historia Naturalis), geography (by 
Pomponius Mela), agriculture (by Varro, the author 
of the Res Rusticae, and Columella), medicine (by 
Celsus), architecture (by Vitruvius, the autor of the 
De Architectura)' etc.* 11 Though the Latin authors 
were vastly indebted to Greek works and thought .*** 
and though they were not productive on an even scale 
throughout the imperial period (their best period 
having been confined to the first hundred or hundred 
and fifty years including the golden age of Augu- 
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stus),* u their total output was not only voluminous, 
but also largely artistic and, to certain extent, creative. 
This remark holds good even if one may observe 
( with some justification) in Latin writings "archaism, 
erudition for its own sake, repetitiousness, affected 
style and romanticism”.* 1 * In order to appreciate 
the importance of Latin, which became, with active 
official patronage, the principal language as well as 
literature of the empire, we shall have to recount its 
legacies to mediaeval and modern Europe and to 
appreciate the fact that the West reached Greek 
through Latin.* 1 * 

The empire meant much less to Greek literature. 
Nevertheless, the writers in Greek were active in the 
"west” and also in the "east” (including Alexandria). 
Among such authors we may include Strabo, Philo 
Judaeus, Dio Cocceianus Chrysostomus, Plutarch, 
Favorinus, Arrian, Ptolemy, Aelius Aristides, Lucian, 
Galen and Clement of Alexandria.* 1 * Even the em¬ 
peror Marcus Aurelius addressed himself in Greek 
in his Meditations . 117 Early Christians of the empire 
also used inter alia Greek as well as Latin. 81 * Indeed 
a good deal of serious thought of the age went into 
Greek. This language was used also for diplomatic 
purposes (see above). 

The degree of patronage showered by Roman 
rulers and administration on these two imperial la¬ 
nguages, particularly Latin, might have been greater 
than that offered by the Kush&nas to literary activi¬ 
ties. Moreover, we do not know of existence during 
this age of a regular independent literature in Bac- 
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trian, which was officially the most favoured langu¬ 
age of the Kush&na empire. Nevertheless, Kushana 
patronage of men of letters writing in Sanskrit (and 
partly in Prakrit) was remarkable. As in the Roman 
empire. political stability, freedom of movement of 
ideas over a vast area, and patronage of the affluent 
class (including rulers and traders) contributed to 
the growth of language and literature in the Kushana 
dominions.*** 

N 

The above noted and a few other Indian treatises 
on different branches of science indicate fairly advan¬ 
ced knowledge of medicine, surgery, alchemy, botany 
mineralogy, mathematics, astronomy and astrology 
attained by scientists living in the Indian provinces 
of the Kushina empire and/or other parts of the 
Indian subcontinent.*** Certain interesting views and 
concepts about the physical world might have been 
current in India duringthe Kushana age.** 1 Archaeo¬ 
logical materials, substantiated and supplemented 
by literary references, betray availability’ in different 
areas of the empire remarkable technological know¬ 
how relating to town-planning, erection of house 
(and shrine), sculpting, transport-making, irrigation, 
construction of dam, mining, chemical practices, 
metallergy and metal-working (like production and 
colouring of glass, manufactuling of ceramic wares, 
bonding materials and pigments, etc.), and making of 
weapons, agricultural imphireuts, c’rircstic uteisils. 
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fumiture, dress (made of textile goods, silk, etc.) and 
ornaments.*** 

It is never claimed that the whole of the relevant 
scientific knowledge and technological skill obtai¬ 
nable in the KushSpa empire was achieved during 
the age concerned. It fact, they were to a large 
extent the results of human efforts for a long peiicd 
preceeding the Kushina age. Nevertheless, the latter 
might have witnessed certain remarkable innovations 
and popular developments in science and technology. 
A few examples may be cited here. 

In the field of astronomical studies the most 
important development was the beginning of the 
replacement of the traditional nokshtra- system by 
the 12 signs of the solar zodiac, which formed one of 
the basic characteristics of astronomical calculations 
according to a class of works called Siddhdnta .***•■ 
This is apparent from a study of the summary of the 
Vatishfha-siddhanta and of the Pauliia-siddhanta , as 
given in the PaAcha-siddh 6 ntikS. t,a It is interesting 
to note that Pauli&a, author of the Pauliia-siddhanta, 
(datable to c. 3rd century A.D.),** 4 was, according to 
Al-Birflni, an Ionian (i. e. a Greek) from the city of 
Saintra, identifiable with Alexandria (in Egypt).*** a 

The use of the zodiacal signs in astrology is 
betrayed by the Yavana-jataka of Sphujidhvaja,*** - 
which is a versified and perhaps an expanded version 
made in the year 191 (S. E.—A. D. 268-69 or 269-70) 
of a Sanskrit prose written by Yavanefvara in the 
year.„7i (S. E.=....A, D. 148-49 or 149-50). The 
latter itself was an Indianised version of a treatise 
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composed probably in Greek at Alexandria in the 
first half of the 2nd century A. D.***® 

One of the most well-known teckonings used in 
Indian astronomy and astrology, viz. the 5 aka Era 
of A. D. 78, commenced during the Kushana age. 
It was perhaps identical with the Kanishka era, 
which was in regular use in the Kushapa empire 
from the days of Kanishka I. But the old custom of 
stating a specific date according to seasonal month 
remained popular at least in the eastern region of 
the empire.** 4 In the western section of the empire, 
including the Gandb&ra area, the dates were expres¬ 
sed even from a pre-Kush&na time in terms of solar 
(or luni-solar) month.** 7 The traditional Indian 
calendrical system (based on the concept of a five- 
yearly luni-solar cycle beginning with the conjunction 
of sun and moon with Dhanish^h& nakshatra) iU 
came from a pre-Kushana period (2nd or 1st century 
B. C. ?) under the influence of Graeco-Chaldean 
calendar based on Meton cycle, which favoured the 
use of expressing dates by oridinal numbers (and not 
by tithis).** * Several early examples betraying this 
impact used months having Greek names.** 0 This 
partial remodelling of Indian calendar (at least in 
the north-western parts of the Indian subcontinent 
and its borderlands during the rule of dynasties of 
foreign origin) perhaps ushered in changes which 
ultimately resulted in the beginning of the Siddhantic 
calendar probably by c. 3rd century A. D.**°® “The 
Siddhantic calendar is a luni-solar year where (sic) a 
lunar year is fitted into a solar sidereal year and for 
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this purpose lunar montlis have been fitted into solar 
months, which is the period (sic) of sun's stay in the 
signs of the zodiac, a process basically different from 
the Meton cycle or 5 yearly cycle".** 1 It appears 
that the Kush&pa empire contributed an important 
era used in Indian astronomical and astrological 
studies and that an elementary beginning of the 
Siddhantic system might have been accomplished in 
about the Kush&na age. 

The Charaka-samhita (or rather the treatise of 
Agniveia as redacted by Charaka) and Nagarjuna's 
redaction of the SuSruta-samhitd divide Ayurveda 
into eight different branches [referred to in the first 
treatise as dealing with (i) kdya-chikitsa (therapeutic 
medicine), (ii) ialakyam (the science of the special 
diseases of the supra-clavicular parts of the body), 
(iii) iilyap.ikahartum (surgery), (iv) vishagaravairo- 
dhikapraiamanam (toxicology), (v) bhutnvidya (demo¬ 
nology or really something relating to psychology ?), 
(vi) knumaravidyd (pediatrics), (vii) rasdyathim (rejti- 
vination) and (viii) vajxkaranam (virilification),*** and 
mentioned in the second text as (i) Sulya tanlram 
(surgery), (ii) ialakya-tantram, (iii) kaya-chikilsa, (iv) 
bhutavidya, (v) kaumarabhrityn, (vi) agada-tantram 
(toxicology), (vii) rasdyana-tantram and (viii) vajrka- 
rana-ientrem] .*** Though the chapters in these texts 
are not arranged strictly following these divisions of 
medical science, they contain much information on 
them.* 34 In the Chrrakasatbhild there isan exhaustive 
discussion on therapeutic medicine, while in the 
Su&ruta-samhild the chief subject of study is sur- 
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gery.** 6 Both the treatises also discuss methods of 
attainingr ejuvinationand thereby indicate knowledge 
of alchemy .*** However, they are concerned not only 
with “curing of diseased conditions and maintenance 
of health”, but also "with harmonizing secular con¬ 
duct and spiritual pursuit through a realization of 
the true relationship between the complex of body, 
mind and soul and the eternal universe”.** 7 They 
infuse medical science with philosophy and treat it 
as a comprehensive philosophy of life. 

The Charaka-Siirhhitd and the SvSruta-sathhitd 
refer to a large number of medicinal substances of 
animal, plant and mineral origin. It is interesting to 
note that a few of such plants and minerals were 
of non-Indian origin. For an example we can refer to 
turushka mentioned in both the texts.*** It is identi¬ 
fied with liquid storax or sap of liquidamber onentalis, 
known to have been "native in S. W. Asia”.*** 
Accordig to the Hou Han-shu, in Ta-eh'in (Roman 
Orient) “they collect all kinds of fragrant substances, 
the juice of which they boil into su-ho (storax)”.* 40 
The Periplus refers to the export of storax from Cana 
(modern Hisn Ghorab) and its import into Scythia 
(lower Indus country) and Barygaza.* 41 Some 
Indian medicinal plants or plant products like 
kushfha (costus), patra (cassia cinnamon), etc., and 
various medicinal substances of mineral origin in¬ 
cluding manah&ild (red arsenic sulphide or realgar), 
and sisaha (lead), mentioned in the Sulrutasamhitd, 
are known from the Periplus to have been regularly 
exported from India and are indicated by Pliny’s 
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treatise to have been in use for medicinal (and other) 
purposes in the Roman empire. 64 * Without citing 
further examples we may perhaps infer that there 
was intercourse between medical expertise of the 
Roman empire and of the Indian provinces of the 
Kushina empire (as well as non-Kusftna territories 
of the subcontinent) and that such intercourse was 
facilitated by Indo-Roman trade.* 4 * 

Traders and sailors formed one of the channels of 
communication through which Ptolemy received 
much of his information on India. 444 There are strik¬ 
ing similarities between the names of.some of the 
seven mountains (beside the Imaos or the Himalayas) 
of his India Intra Gangem and seven principal moun¬ 
tains (beside the Himavat or the Himalayas) of Bh&- 
ratavarsha (includingthe Indian subcontinent) furni¬ 
shed in the Purinas.* 46 Again,Ptolemy as well as the 
Puranic authors classified the rivers as issuing out of 
different mountains (i.e. from the Himalayas and the 
principal mountains).* 40 Obviously Ptolemy knew (in 
original or rather in translation) the content of the 
relevant sections of early Pur&nas or perhaps of some 
traditional texts from which the Puranic writers 
derived their information.* 47 This knowledge helped 
Ptolemy in his studyof the geography of the "world”. 
We may safely assume that there were contacts 
through scientific treatises and participants in Indo- 
Roman trade between scientists of the Kushapa as 
well as non-Kush&pa provinces of India on one 
hand and those of the Roman empire on the other. 
These contacts enriched their respective scientific 
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knowledge and practices. We have already stated 
that there was probably no restriction on the move¬ 
ment of religious ideas between different parts of the 
Kush&pa empire (see above pp. 389f). The same thing 
may be said of the dissemination of scientific know¬ 
ledge in different areas of the empire. 

Indications have been given above about the 
absence of restriction on regional growth of architec¬ 
tural patterns, about natural and free transit of art 
objects and motifs and pottery types, and also about 
movements of technically qualified persons between 
different territories of the empire (pp. 361 and 400). 
These conditions and import of useful materials, 
high grade wares and objects of art and even plasteT 
models (for use by metal-workers) from outside world 
(including the Roman empire and China), as suggest¬ 
ed by literary sources and archaeological discoveries 
in the north-western part of the Indian subcontinent 
and its borderlands, 648 probably helped the growth 
of technological skill in the empire. The feasibility 
of the presence in the western parts of the empire 
of artists and technically qualified persons from the 
Roman territories cannot be altogether denied.* 48 
One of the direct results of contact, especially trade 
contact, with Alexandria was the phenomenal use 
of stucco in Gandh&ra art and architecture.* 60 

It appears that scientific knowledge and techno¬ 
logical skill prospered due to absence of interference 
in their growth, and due to their contact with outside 
world as well as due to their rich indigenous heritage. 
Moreover, trade, one of the main channels of com- 
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munication between Kush&na provinces and between 
the latter and the outside world, not only helped 
dissemination of knowledge and skill but also was 
in a position to create comnieraial demand for tech¬ 
nically sofisticated materials. 

The Imperial Kush&nas, who promoted trade, 
allowed unrestricted movement of peoples and ideas 
and offered pitronage to scientists like Charaka, 
indirectly helped the developments in the field of 
science and technology. As in various other periods 
of history, scientists of the Kush&na age had to 
depend on munificence of the rulers and the rich. 
Charaka considered that a physician's “wealth’' 
consisted of not only (the goodwill generated by) the 
“relief" given by him to his patients, but also the 
(material) wealth and patronage secured by him from 
the kings (I Svjr&fr) and wealthy persons (vasumantoff) 
for leading an easy and comfortable life.* 61 

Technologically skilled personnel engaged in big 
building projects, metal-working, mining, transport- 
making, weapon-manufacturing and such other in¬ 
dustries which would help the government in main¬ 
taining the administration and army could have 
expected at least indirect patronage from the Ku¬ 
sh&na rulers (see also above pp. 329^. More direct 
evidence of their involvement in the employment 
of technological skill is indicated by the traces of 
long canals excavated and maintained apparently 
by the Kush&na administration to facilitate water- 
supply and irrigation (see above pp. 370-371). 
Explorations and excavations in the neighbourhood 
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of Al Khanoun (in Bactria) have revealed evidence 
of maintaining big canals for irrigation and for 
extending the area of cultivation during the Kusb&na 
period.*** Gradual expansion of irrigated and culti¬ 
vable land should have satisfied the demand of 
growing population and could have invited influx 
of new population.*** Such type of development 
also had the potentiality of yielding good revenue to 
the government treasury.** 4 Fortune of the Greek 
rulers of Bactria had depended at least to some 
extent on the fertility of the soil** 4 and irrigation had 
enhanced its fertility.*** During the period of the 
Yfleh-chih successors of the Greeks the same con¬ 
ditions probably continued. The costly revenue 
yielding irrigational systems (though not all irriga- 
tional canals) could have been maintained solely 
(or largely) by the administration.* 44 * 

That sometimes large dams were constructed or 
repaired at the initiative of the government is sug¬ 
gested by the Junagadh record of Rudradiman I, 
whose family probably had earlier served the Impe¬ 
rial Kush&nas and whose territory had been earlier at 
least partly included in the Kushana empire. Accord¬ 
ing to it, Rudrad&man got the dam of the Sudar$ana 
lake repaired under the supervision of one of his 
ministers [amatyas) and at a great cost borne by his 
treasury.** 7 Technocrats employed in such type of 
work naturally received salary or other benefits 
from the employers. 

Progress of researches in science and teehno- 
1 tgy and expansion of industry based on latest tech- 
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nological developments should have ordinarily ensu¬ 
red some benefits for common men and increase 
in number of (salaried) employment. Some mea¬ 
sures for socio-economic welfare of the people 
might have been among the goals for undertaking 
big projects involving high technological skill like 
construction of dams, excavation of big irriga¬ 
tional canals, etc.*** Dio Cocceianus Chrysostomus, 
a contemporary of the Roman emperor Trajan 
(A. D. 98-117), indicated the facilities enjoyed by 
inhabitants of India from irrigational canals.***® 
Inhabitants of Kush&na provinces in India might 
have been among the Indians referred to by Dio. 
But it is still difficult to believe that much of the 
benevolent results of technological progress and of 
the administration's involvement in various relevant 
projects in the Kushana empire was enjoyed by 
the majority of common (and comparatively poor) 
people living in a society, where rulers’ material 
interest lay in their alliance with the rich (including 
rich industrialists) and where slave labour, forced 
labour and cheap labour were available (see above 
pp. 378-381). Even to a scientist like Charaka the 
motive causes for all human actions were "desire 
for life, desire for riches and desire for future 
life”.*** The members of the affluent section of the 
society (including the rulers and big industrialists) 
were apparently in a much better and stronger 
position than the poor and the materially weaker 
section to act to fulfil the desire to get materially 
rich or richer.*** 
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In an unplanned and uncontrolled economy, as 
prevailing in the Kushana territory, the poorer sec¬ 
tion of the society could not possibly enjoy the real 
fruits of the technological achievements of the age 
and had to be satisfied with meagre marginal bene¬ 
fits. This hard fact is tellingly illustrated by a few 
sculptured panels from Mathura datable to the Ku- 
shina age. They show persons relaxing in couch 
being ministered by standing servants, people enjoy¬ 
ing riding on animal drawn wagons controlled by 
toiling menials (grooms), and ladies of apparently 
well-to-do families dressing and perfuming them¬ 
selves in luxurious manner with the help of 
poorly clad attendants.** 1 It appears that in the 
Kushana empire rulers and the rich reaped the 
harvest offered by technologists and craftsmen of 
the age. 

A somewhat comparable condition might liave 
prevailed in the contemporary Roman empire, where 
spectacular developments took place in technologi¬ 
cal domain, though the same rate of progress was 
not witnessed in the area of science.* 4 * Here again 
(particularly in the periods of the Flavians and 
Autonincs) real material benefits arising out of 
technological achievements were enjoyed by the 
powerful affluent class (living in Rome or in pro¬ 
vinces).* 43 This is indicated by (i) the increasing 
tendency towards concentration of land and wealth 
in the hands of a small section of population, be¬ 
longing to the imperial aristocracy headed by the 
emperor himself, (ii) the corresponding decline in 
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the number of small landowners and in buying 
capacity of the proletariate, and (iii) the general 
brutalization of the slave population.* 44 

In Han China technological upgrowth and exploi¬ 
tation of natural resources were remarkable.* 4 * But 
here too the real monetary beneficiaries of these 
human efforts were (in varying degrees in different 
phases of the Han rule) certain sections of the 
powerful affluent class, including probably big mer¬ 
chants and industrialists, landed aristocracy and 
ruling elites.* 44 


O 

The above survey of relationship between the 
rulers and the ruled in various spheres of life in the 
Kushina empire suggests that the attitude and 
policy of the Imperial Kush&pas towards their sub¬ 
jects were determined basically on the suitability of 
realising their three or four objectives. These were 
(i) inculcation in the minds of the subjects the Impe¬ 
rial Kushipas’ right as well as might to rule, (ii) 
augmentation of sources of revenue (which implied 
inter alia promotion of revenue-yielding trade), (iii) 
non-interference (or at least non-indulgence in vio¬ 
lent coercion to effect changes) in social, religious 
and cultural life of the people, and (iv) upholding, 
at least during a certain phase of their rule, the 
special status of Bactria. 

The Imperial Kushanas allowed freedom of 
movement of men and ideas over a vast territory. 
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inhabited by peoples of various religious affilia¬ 
tions and ethnic origins, in an age which favoured 
growth of international commerce. In consequence, 
not only revenue-yielding internal commerce as well 
as Indo-Roman trade flourished, much to the satis¬ 
faction of the Imperial Kush&nas, but also cultural 
acculturation took place over a large region on a 
wide scale. Ideas were exchanged between different 
parts of the empire and between the empire and 
non-Kushina regions of India on one hand and the 
outside world (especially of the Roman empire) on 
the other. These factors contributed substantially 
, in making the Kush&na period one of the most 
productive and formative ages in the cultural history 
of tl* Orient. The direct patronage given by the 
Imperial Kushinas to some men of distinction and 
to certain faiths added fillip to the cultural (or reli¬ 
gious) movements, to which their above noted indi¬ 
rect contributions were more significant. 

Whatever contribution the Kushina empire made 
to the growth of Oriental or Indian culture, the aim 
of the imperial Kushinas to augment sources of 
revenue made them dependent more on the power¬ 
ful and richer section of the society than on the 
ordinary subjects. In fact, the emperors themselves 
belonged to the powerful and rich class. Their 
attitude might have accentuated the growth of a 
class-ridden society (see above p. 386). The ordi¬ 
nary common people, much less the slaves, hardly 
enjoyed the real mateiial benefits of the scientific, 
industrial and technological developments in the 
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empire. The ordinary free men had, however, free¬ 
dom of movement and faith. 

P 

The policies and actions of the Imperial Kushinas 
thus directly or indirectly influenced various spheres 
of the life of their subjects-rich or powerful as well 
as poor or weak. Their attitude to and behaviour 
with the people under their -control had in certain 
respects analogues in the domains of the Arsacids, 
the Hans and the early Roman emperors. Thus the 
four great contemporary monarchies had shared 
common features in determining the relationship 
between the rulers and the ruled. 

When a small independent Kush&na kingdom was 
bom in Ta-hsia (see above p. 27) the attitude of its 
subjects to its political authority was perhaps that of 
aweful reverence and submission. This is indicated 
by the statement of the Ch'ien Han-shu that the 
Ytieh-chili (to which race the Kush&nas belonged) 
"completely subdued and tamed" the people of Ta- 
hsia, who were "weak and feared war”** 7 (see above 
pp. 7-10). We may also note the fact that the first 
known independent Kush&na monarch was an "ab¬ 
solute ruler, unlimited by law and constitution" (see 
above p. 27). The idea of aweful reverence and sub¬ 
mission gained ground with the gradual expansion 
of the kingdom and its transformation into a vast 
empire and also with the corresponding development 
of the cult of the empire and of the emperor (see 
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above p. 322). The common bond of uniou of the 
subjects, belonging to diverse ethnic stocks, religious 
sects and territories, was the membership of the 
empire. 

The initial reaction among the Indian law givers 
and upholders of the caste-system against the exten¬ 
sion of the B&hlika or Tukh&ra (i. e. Kush&na) rule 
to the Indian subcontinent might not have been a 
happy one. The disparaging comments made by them 
against the non-indigehous races like the Yavanas, 
Sakas, Pahlavas, P&radas, B&hlTkas and others and 
against their rule are well-known.*** However, we 
are also aware of a gradual change in the law givers’ 
attitude.*** Accordance of recognition to these war¬ 
like races as originally belonging to the fold of the 
Kshartiya caste, and creation of legends to explain 
their degradation from the status of Kshatriya 
are well attested.* ,# Probably these foreigners or at 
least their ruling elites were politically and economi¬ 
cally too powerful to be ignored by the worldly wise 
higher echelon of India’s socio-religious structure.* 71 

The process of reconcilation with foreign rule 
might have started by the beginning or in the initial 
stage of the rule of the Kush&nas in India. At 
least available sources indicate thriving conditions 
of Indian religious sects in the Kushina empire and 
KushSna patronage of Indian religions and men of 
distinction and also even adoption of an Indian 
name (V&sudeva) by two Imperial Kusb&pas. Mahi- 
kshatrapa Rudrad&man I, whose family probably 
Imd earlier served the Kush&nas, was described 
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in liisjunagadh record as one who had been the 
"chosen” lord of all castes and one who had attained 
objects of (dhirma), artha and kimaV* Obviously 
in Indian provinces of the Kushana empire the 
Imperial Kushapas and their (non-Indian) subordi¬ 
nate rulers not only influenced the subjects, who held 
the emperors and the empire in reverence (see above 
p. 321), but also themselves were influenced by the 
socio-religious systems and concepts of their subjects. 
Some of these rulers probably patronised Sanskrit 
language, Brahmanical cults and Buddhism.* 7 * 

All these data militate against the hypothesis that 
the Kushapas were oppressors of men of high caste 
and were “a political and social scourge” in India.* 7 * 
Moreover, cultural intercourse between the Indians 
and various peoples from different parts of the empire 
(see above p. 391) presupposes absence of perpetual 
confrontation of the Indians with the foreigners 
during the Kush&na age. 

Some cultural traits introduced in India during 
the rule of the Kush&nas or the Scytho-Parthians 
might have originated with them or nurtured by 
them. Such traits can be noticed in certain types of 
dress, head-gear and foot-wear, food-habits, utensils, 
furniture, music, systems of reckoning dates, and 
Scythic and Central Asian elements in early Indian 
speeches, vocabularies, dramaturgy, art and rituals.* 76 
A few of these characteristics have withstood the test 
of time and have become permanent features of cul¬ 
tural life of India.* 7 * The rule of the Scytho-Parthi¬ 
ans and especially of the Kush&pas, which favoured 
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contacts of the Indian subcontinent with Western 
and Central Asia,* 77 saw introduction or accentua¬ 
tion of Hellenistic, Roman, West Asiatic and Iranian 
elements in Indian polity, administration, dress, orna¬ 
ments, religious beliefs and practices, scientific ideas, 
art, architecture and iconography (see above sections 
A, K, h and N).' 7 * 

Attempts haw been made to find traces of legacy 
of the Kush&na system in different forms of admi¬ 
nistration of later periods including the age of the 
Imperial Guptas. Some of the royal titles (Moha- 
raya, Rayatiraya, Devaputra, etc.), and high and 
administrative designations [Kola (< Kara—Kara), 
GuSura, etc. ], as used in the KharoshthI inscrip¬ 
tions of Shan-shan (in Central Asia) in 3rd-4th cen¬ 
tury A. D ,* 7 * may betray knowledge, though cer¬ 
tainly no direct influence, of the Kush&na system 
of administration (see above p. i66).**° More dis¬ 
cernible Kush&na legacy can lie found in the con¬ 
cept of identity of the king with the God as seen in 
Gupta records (see above p. 314). The use of high 
sounding royal titles (Maharajadhirajn, etc.) by the 
Gupta emperors, the presence of officials like Maha- 
dandanayaka, Baladhxka and Vyavahari in the Gupta 
administration, and the practice in inter alia the 
Gupta age of making grants according to akshaya- 
nivi system may be considered as indirect legacies 
of the Kush&na system of administration (see above 
pp. 3 * 5 . 338 . 340 and 349).** 1 Kush&na influences 
are distinguishable in metrology and/or types of 
several series of coins including the coins of the Im- 
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penal Guptas.*** We may also take into account 
the hypothesis about Kush&na impact on the pro¬ 
minence given to cavalry in an Indian army in later 
periods.*** Without multiplying instances it may 
perhaps be safely assumed that the impact of the 
rule of the Imperial Kush&nas are traceable in polity 
and administration of later ages. 

Q 

We are now in a position to take a final look at 
the origin and development of the empire of the 
Imperial Kush&nas against their Yiieh-chih back¬ 
ground. 

The Yileh-chih, probably a Tokharian speaking 
people,** 4 had their earliest recorded habitat (by 
sometime in the first millennium B. C.) around 
Western Nan-shan lying to the east of Tun-huang 
(in the modem province of Kan-su in China) (see 
above p. 2). At that time “they formed a nomadic 
state ; they moved about following their cattle, 
and had the same customs as the Hsiung-nu".** 4- 

It appears from certain pre-Han texts that Yii- 
chih (— Yiieh-chih) gradually annexed the fertile 
agricultural zone of Ordos plateau and a region 
between the Kun-lun range (to the south of the Tarim 
basin) and the Nan-shan.*** Lou-lan and Po-yang 
territories in the Tsaidam swamp area were also 
within the Yiieh-chih kingdom.** 4 Thus by c. 3rd 
century B. C. the Yiieh-chih established a fairly big 
kingdom. The annexation of Ordos was a tri- 
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umpli of a nomadic culture over a settled agricul¬ 
tural society.***" But in the process the Yfieh-chili 
might have partly lost their original nomadic cha¬ 
racter and became partly nomadic and partly agri¬ 
cultural. It appears from the Kuan-tzv that they 
began to trade in zade,* 87 a greatly prized commo¬ 
dity, and thereby realised the economic importance 
of commercial pursuits. .The objective of making 
economic gain out of trade began to influence the 
Yiieh-chih policy. The changes which their society 
had undergone also made them receptive to surroun¬ 
ding influences. 

As "their archers numbered more than a hundred 
thousand, they were strong and treated the Hsiung- 
nu with contempt”.*** But ultimately sometime bet¬ 
ween 174 and 160 (or 18 ?) B. C. the Yfleli-chih (or 
rather the greater portion of them) were driven out 
of the irterritory by the Hsiung-nu (see above py. 4-5 
and 9-10). The section of the Yiieh-chih, which mi¬ 
grated to the west, became known in history as the 
Ta Yiieh-chih (see above p. 6). 

The Ta Yiieh-chih in course of their migration 
conquered the Sai (or Saka — Saka) kingdom in the 
Issik-Kbl area of Central Asia, as a result of which 
the Saka (Saka) king (and with him at least a section 
of the Saka = Saka people) migrated to Chi-pin 
(Kaimlra in India). The Yiieh-chih had their second 
settled kingdom only for a brief period until they 
(or the majority of them) were forced to move 
further west. But during their sojourn they might 
have acquired some of the Saka habits.*** 
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Their receptive character became more apparent 
after they had founded by c. 130-29 B. C. their 
third or rather second fairly lasting kingdom in 
Transoxiana and Bactria. Their kingdom comprised 
a territory in Transoxiana to the north of the Oxus 
(where was their court and which extended up to 
the border of An-hsi or the Arsacid empire, Ta-Ytian 
and K'ang-chii, the last acknowledging their nominal 
suzerainty) and Ta-hsia (E. Bactria) to the south of 
that river*** (see above pp. 7-16). 

The region ruled by the Great Yiieh-chih was 
fertile.** 1 The people of Ta-hsia, who lived in inter 
alia walled cities, cultivated land and were "very 
clever at commerce”.*** Their capital Lan-shih. 
which later became for some time the capital of the 
Kush&na (Great Yiieh-chih) empire,*** had a market 
"where all sorts of goods are bought and sold”.** 4 
The territory under the Yiieh-chih in Bactria and 
Transoxiana had become culturally a complex area, 
saturated with ancient Iranian (including Bactrian) 
religious systems, Iranian beliefs and rituals and 
cults of Greek (or Hellenistic) deities.**® The Yiieh- 
chih were at the cross-roads of cultures. 

Available archaeological materials show that the 
Yiieh-chih began to live settled life, partly in walled 
towns,*** encouraged cultivations,** 7 revered Iranian 
(Bactrian). Central Asian and Hellenistic cults,*** 
accepted Hellenistic and Iranian political outlook,**• 
consumed (or at lest knew) costly articles of trade,*•* 
and used Sogdian language and a script of Aramaic 
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origin in Transoxiana and Bactrian language and 
Greek script in Bactria.*® 1 All these changes in the 
mode of the life of the Yiieh-chih underline their 
receptive character. 

Thus even before the foundation of the Kushi^a 
empire and establisment of its contact with the 
Indian subcontinent, the Great Yiieh-chih were 
largely a transformed people. No doubt, they re¬ 
tained some of their nomadic traits and dresses,*** 
prolific use of horse,* 0 * and warlike habits*** (see 
above p. 18). Nomadic elements continued to per¬ 
colate into Transoxiana and Bactria during the days 
of the kingdom of the Yiieh-chih.*** But they became 
less mobile and more interested in pursuits of com¬ 
merce and agriculture.*®* It was no wonder that 
their king almost at the initial stage of their settled 
life, in a fertile territory, refused to go back to their 
early habitat to help the Han empire against the 
Hsiung-nu.** 7 

With their newly acquired Iranian [or rather 
Hellenistic-Iranian (Bactrian)] outlook the Great 
Yiieh-chih*®* became a part of a settled society, where 
they were obviously far outnumbered by people of 
indigenous and non-Yiieh-chih origin. They formed 
the ruling class. Theirs was no longer a nomadic or 
tribal monarchy, but a regular kingdom, where agri¬ 
culture and commerce flourished and where cultural 
acculturation with Iranian [or Hellenistic-Iranian 
(Bactrian) ] undertone under a receptive as well as 
martial authority was a regular process. In this 
kingdom the ruling families, who lived fairly luxuri¬ 


ous life in palaces,* 0 ® knew the economic potentiali¬ 
ties of agriculture and trade. 

Thus when the Kushana tribe, group, sept or 
family.belonging to the Yiieh-chih people,established 
an independent kingdom in Ta-hsia or E. Bactria and 
extended its sway to Transoxiana in the second half 
of the ist century B. C. (see above pp. 3 and 24 28), 
its (i.e. the Kush&na sept’s or family’s) members were 
expected to be not only militant and territory-hungry, 
but also inclined to make revenue out of inter alia 
trading (and agricultural) activities and to follow a 
receptive, though pro-Iranian [or Hellenistic-Iranian 
(Bactrian)], pattern of life. The Kush&nas' warlike 
habits, hunger for territory and love for economic 
gain in an age increasingly favourable to inter¬ 
national commerce (mainly Indo-Roman trade) moti¬ 
vated them to transform gradually a small indepen¬ 
dent kingdom into a wast empire stretching from 
Transoxiana to the Arabian Sea and even (for a 
certain period ?) to the Western Deccan on one hand 
and to Mathura, and for some time to Varanasi or 
even to P&taliputra on the other (see above Chapters 
HI, IV and V).* 1 * Theirs was the fourth or third 
fairly lasting Yiieh-chih state. It w as originally and 
essentially a Central Asian empire w>ith its hegemony 
extended to the interior of India. 

The Imperial Kush&nas perhaps accorded special 
status to Bactria, their home territory in the empire. 
Bactrian (a Middle Iranian speech) became an offi¬ 
cial language and was used by Kanishka I and his 
immediate successors in their coin-legends, and 
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Bactrian elements predominated an officially patro¬ 
nised art style (see above Sections L and N).* 11 The 
bias for the base territory' and its culture [Iranian or 
Hellenistic-Iranian (Bactrian) ] was only natural and 
logical outcome of early developments in the history 
of the Ylieh-chih people. Hence the preference for 
Bactrian (Iranian) culture need not be considered as 
a deliberate anti-Greek act. In fact, several Hellenic 
or Hellenistic elements were already too deeply 
enmeshed in Bactrian (Iranian) culture to allow the 
latter to be divested of them.*** 

There is, however, no evidence to suggest that 
the Kush&nas wanted to make their whole empire a 
domain of Iranian or Hellenistic-Iranian (Bactrian) 
culture. Their receptive nature, the prevalent spirit 
of toleration and syncretism in their contemporary- 
world and their policy of non-interference at the socio¬ 
economic level to ensure steady increase of revenue 
from inter alia commercial activities (see above sec¬ 
tions J and K) were all against any coercive attempt 
to impose a Bactrian (Iranian) garb on the entire 
Kush&na empire. We must not forget that the Ku¬ 
sh&na clan or family or even the parent Yiieh-chih 
tribe formed a microscopic minority in the vast terri¬ 
tory inhabited by diverse peoples of different ethnic 
origins professing various religious faiths and having 
dissimilar social manners and socio-economic stand¬ 
ings. Their ways of life represented various strains 
of culture of the Kush&na empire, which the Imperial 
Kush&nas had neither the will nor the power to 
supersede in favour of the Bactrian (Iranian) culture 


The common bonds for union of the various subject 
races were the empire and the emperor. The Impe¬ 
rial Kush&nas tried to project the divine r ght as well 
as might of that empire and the emperor to rule. 

The nature of the political and administrative 
structure of the empire has been judged in recent 
decades from different, sometimes diagonally oppo- 
sit, angles. A certain theory advocates that the politi¬ 
cal structure of the empire was characterised by "a 
hierarchical organisation in feudatory system” and 
that its administration “set in mot on the tendencies 
towards decentralisation of power”.* 1 * According 
to another view, the Kush&na concept of kingship 
represented “yet another step in the growth of 
centralised, imperial state”.* 1 * A third hypothesis 
suggests that the structure of the Kush&ga govern¬ 
ment was an "admixture of both" bureaucratic and 
feudal elements.* 1 * Our analysis of relevant data 
shows that the Kush&na government's infrastructure 
consisted of bureaucratic, militaiy and feudatory 
elements headed by an absolute or near absolute 
military monarchy* 1 * (see above 329^ 338 and 341- 
344). The empire was expanded and its territorial 
integrety was sustained by inter al a its army. The 
Kush&na empire, as we have seen, was divided into 
three categories of territories (see above pp. 342- 
346), which gave it almost the appearance of a 
"commonwealth”.* 17 

Kushanshahr was not a "feudal" state in the 
sense the term was understood in mediaeval Eu¬ 
rope.* 1 * However, if the term "feud” is taken only 
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to mean “a land held on condition of service’ ', 411 
and if the service to be rendered includes payment 
of tributes, then there might have been '‘feudal” ele¬ 
ments in parts of the empire, especially in the terri 
tories controlled by tributary or feudatory rulers (see 
above p. 344). Only those parts might have witnes¬ 
sed a condition contemplated in the well-known 
theory of "feudalism from above" This theory 
speaks of "a state wherein an emperor or a power¬ 
ful king levied tribute from subordinates who still 
ruled in their own right and did what they liked 
within their territories as long as they paid the para¬ 
mount ruler" 411 Perhaps a better term to explain the 
practice obtainable in parts of the Kush&pa empire 
would have been “overlordism", i.e. a system which 
envisaged “one lord over other lords’’ 411 (see also 
above p. 381). 

Such an administrative infrastructure and prese¬ 
nce of diverse ethnic, social and religious elements 
were against the development of the empire as a 
homogenous unit. The ruling clan itself was more 
interested in revenue coming through inter alia com¬ 
mercial activities (including particularly Indo-Roman 
trade) than to achieve a cultural unity among the 
subjects of the whole empire [by infusing Bactrian 
(Hellenistic-Iranian) ethos in their minds] or to orga¬ 
nise them as members of a homogenous political unit 
(with regular popular participation in the administra¬ 
tion). The ruling gToup only tried to make their 
subjects aware of the rulers' right and might to rule. 
Their economic interest lay more with the powerful 
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and affluent section of the society than with the poor 
and weak subjects. The politico-economic set-up 
affected the socio-economic life of the empire and 
accentuated the growth of a class-ridden society (or 
class-ridden societies) in the empire 41 * (see above pp, 
377 - 386 ). 

The situation served the interest of the ruling 
clan so far the sources of revenue continued to aug¬ 
ment particularly with the increase in Indo-Roman 
trade. But with the loss of Kush&na control over that 
trade, the fortune of the empire began to decline. 414 
A vital alteration in the economic structure of the 
empire forced the pace of change also in its political 
area 414 (see above pp. 170-173). A financially weak¬ 
ened and territorially diminished Kush&na empire 
finally succumbed to the Sasanids in the 3rd century 
A. D. 414 (see above chapters VI and VII). 

Groups of rulers named as "Kushan”, consisting 
of or at least including those who were possibly 
ethnically of non-Kush&na origin, continued for 
sometime to rule in parts of Ku-hanshahr. 4 * 7 Non- 
Kush&na (or non-Yiieh-chih) rulers and people could 
have been known as Kush&na (or Yiieh-chih) for 
ruling or residing in a territory which had become 
known after the Kusha^as (or the Yiieh-chih) during 
the age of Kush&na (Yiieh-chih) dominance 4,1 Men 
of genuine Yiieh-chih (or Kush&na) origin (and of 
the erstwhile Yiieh-chih or Kush&na) territory conti¬ 
nued at least for some time to show interest in 
trade. 411 But gradually the genuine Yiieh-chih or 
Kush&na people lost their ethnic identity and were 
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inseparably merged with the population in different 
parts of the erstwhile empire (including a great por¬ 
tion of the Indian subcontinent). The names like 
Kushan, Yiieh chih and Tokharisltin (land of the 
Tolcharians), particularly the last one. continued to 
linger for centuries as denoting territorial units with¬ 
out having any real ethnic import. **** 

In the Kusliina provinces of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent as well as in other Kush&na territories the 
Imperial Kushinas encouraged at least indirectly the 
process of acculturation. As a result, the Kushi^a 
age was able to make itself one of the most produc¬ 
tive periods in the cultural history of the Orient and 
also could provide the matrix which later produced 
the more familiar civilization of the Gupta age in 
India.«° 


NOTES 

1. There ate variant readings of the name of the king who 
struck these coins ( JNSI, 1968. vol. XXX. p. 191). 

2. Ibid., p- 192. 

3. Ml. pp. 55. 56. 68. 200. etc 

4. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, vot. XVI. p. 
XXXIX ; Ml, p. 135 ; BSQAS. J960, vol. XXin. p. 50. 

5. Chang Shou-chieh's commentary on the Shi-chi, ch. 123. 
p. 2b ; see aho BEFEO> 1903. vol. HI. p. 267 ; 1904. 
vol. IV. pp. 277 - 278 ; T'oung Pao ■ 1923. vol. 
XXII. p. 123. f. n. ; JA. 1934. vol. CCXXTV, p. it. 

6. This inference goes against the hypothesis of F- W. Tho¬ 
mas that devaputra was "a complimentary epithet current 
only among the Indian subjects of the Kushinas" (B. C. 
Fare Volume, pt. II. p. 300). 

7. The term devaputra was. no doubt, known in India before 
the Kushapas (B. C- Law Volume, pi. II. pp. 306-307). 
But it was not used prior to their period as a royal title. 
On the other hand, Chinese, with whom the Yueh-chih had 
contacts, used the lermT'ien-tzu ( Son of Heaven) as a royal 
epithet from a much earlier period. An early king of the 
Yueh-chih race, to which the Kushipas belonged, might 
have assumed a title meaning “the God King" or the 
-Divine King” [JKAS, 1966- p. 19). The (Indian) doctrine 
concerning Devaputra , as propounded in the Suvarpapra- 
bhdsotlamalsatra (dated to the tatcr Kushana period or 
perhaps not much earlier than the time when it was 
translated into Chinese between 412 and 426 ) was appar¬ 
ently an attempt to explain the meaning of an already 
known royal cpiutet* and so cannot throw light on the 
origin of the use of tins royal title in tlic Indian subcon¬ 
tinent and its borderlands. According to this doctrine, a 
king was called devaputra because he had lived among the 
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gods before he was born and because each of the thirty- 
three gods contributed to his substance (JA. 1934* voL- 
CCXXJV. pp. 1-4 ; B- C. Lav Volume, pt. II. pp- 
313 - 3 * 4 )- 

8. In China the term T'ien-ttu was in use as a royal epithet 
from a much earlier age. Moreover, the Yfleh-chih. of which 
race the Kushjnas formed a branch, had contacts with the 
Chinese court long before the Kushipas came in touch, 
directly or indirectly, with the Arsadd or the Roman 
empire. Thus the title might have been known to 
the Yfleh-chih race even before one of its sects founded 
the Kush ip a empire. This inference naturally suggests 
that in the matter of choosing the expression ‘ the son of 
god" as an official title, the Kushipas were more 
susceptible to Chinese than to Arsadd or Roman 
influence. 

We may add here that the Chinese writers sometimes 
attributed the title Tien-txu not only to living Chinese 
emperors, but also to the four of the important contempo¬ 
rary monarchs [T'oung Pao, 1923- s- H. vol. XXII. pp. 
<j7f). In the days of the Kush §p as such sovereigns belonged 
to the Han. Roman. Arsadd and the Kushjpa empires. 

8a. Arsadd emperors like Phraates I (?). Phraates II, Arta- 
banus II and Phraates III (?) Used the title Thcopatir 
••God-fathered”. “their fathers having perhaps been apoth¬ 
eosized" (W. Worth. A Catalogue of the Greek Coinsin the 
British Museum, Catalogue of the Coitu of Patthia . pp. 5, 

16. 38 and 51 ; B. C. Law Volume, pt. II. p. 305). Among 
the Seleucids Alexander I Bala assumed the title Theo- 
pator. In the Roman empire Augustus was offidally 
called Imperator- “the Son of Deified Caesar" ( Imp era 
tor Caesar Did filius ) (M. Rostovtzeff. Rome, p- 165). 

The KUshapas might have been familiar with this 
Roman idea or at least with the Parthian concept, since 
they actually conquered parts of the Arsadd empire. (In 
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this connection see also R.S. Sharma. Aspects of Political 
Hess anl Institutions in Ancient India, p. 177). 

8b. Inlian Museum Bulletin, 1973, vol. VIII, p. 114. The Great 
Surkh-kotal epigraph refers to Kanishka (t) as Bago shoo. 
E. Pullcyblank interpretes the expression as meaning 
‘•God King". But Henning takes the term Bago, as it 
appears here, as a mere honorific, without indicating a 
deified status for the king. 

8c. CU. vol. III. p. 8. 

9. CCGSK. PL XXV- nos. 9-10. 
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11. J. M. Rosenfield. The Dynastic Arts of the Kusbans, pp. 
I44f ; East and ) Vest. 1958, vol. ix. p. 295. The Ta-T'ang 
Ta tiu cn-ssu san-lsang fa-shih chuan refers to a statue of 
a great divine king in the sha-lo-chia monastery of Kapifa- 
It appears from the context that the statue was believed to 
have been in existence since the inception of the 
monastery, which had been built by a hostage to the court 
of Kanishka ( 1 ) ( Taisho Tripifaka , no. 2053, II.p. 229 ). 

12* KG. pp. 56-64 and 101-102. nn- 104 and 110 ; Af 7 . p. 145. 
A Mathura statue, supposed to be that of Huvishka. 
ought have been worshipped in his lifetime. 
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contacts of the Indian subcontinent with Western 
and Central Asia,* 77 saw introduction or accentua¬ 
tion of Hellenistic, Roman, West Asiatic and Iranian 
elements in Indian polity, administration, dress, orna¬ 
ments, religious beliefs and practices, scientific ideas, 
art, architecture and iconography (see above sections 
A, K, L and N).* 7 * 

Attempts have been made to find traces of legacy 
of the Kush&na system in different forms of admi¬ 
nistration of later periods including the age of the 
Imperial Guptas. Some of the royal titles (Maha- 
raya, Rayatiraya, Devaputra, etc.), and high and 
administrative designations [K&la (< K&ra-Kara), 
Guiura, etc. ], as used in the Kharoshthi inscrip¬ 
tions of Shan-shan (in Central Asia) in 3rd-4th cen¬ 
tury A. D.,* 7 * may betray knowledge, though cer¬ 
tainly no direct influence, of the Kush&pa system 
of administration (see above p. i66).*** More dis¬ 
cernible Kush&na legacy can he found in the con¬ 
cept of identity of the king with the God as seen in 
Gupta records (see above p. 314). The use of high 
sounding royal titles (Mahdraj&dhir&jn, etc.) by the 
Gupta emperors, the presence of officials like Maha- 
datidandyaka, Baladhika and Vyavaharx in the Gupta 
administration, and the practice in inter alia the 
Gupta age of making grants according to akshaya- 
nxvi system may be considered as indirect legacies 
of the Kushana system of administration (see above 
pp. 325, 338, 340 and fl49).‘ M Kushina influences 
are distinguishable in metrology and/or types of 
several series of coins including the coins of the Im- 
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penal Guptas.*** We may also take into account 
the hypothesis about Kushana impact on the pro¬ 
minence given to cavalry in an Indian army in later 
periods.*** Without multiplying instances it may 
perhaps be safely assumed that the impact of the 
rule of the Imperial Kushinas are traceable in polity 
and administration of later ages. 

Q 

We are now in a position to take a final look at 
the origin and development of the empire of the 
Imperial Kushipas against their Yiieh-chih back¬ 
ground. 

The Yfleh-ehih, probably a Tokharian speaking 
people,** 4 had their earliest recorded habitat (by 
sometime in the first millennium B. C.) around 
Western Nan-shan lying to the east of Tun-huang 
(in the modern province of Kan-su in China) (sec 
above p. 2). At that time "they formed a nomadic 
state ; they moved about following their cattle, 
and had the same customs as the Hsiung-nu”.** 4 * 

It appears from certain pre-Han texts that Yii- 
chih (— Yfieh-chih) gradually annexed the fertile 
agricultural zone of Ordos plateau and a region 
between the Kun-lun range (to the south of the Tarim 
basin) and the Nan-shan.*** Lou-lan and Po-yang 
territories in the Tsaidam swamp area were also 
within the Yiieh-chih kingdom.** 4 Thus by c. 3rd 
century B. C. the Yiieh-chih established a fairly big 
kingdom. The annexation of Ordos was a tri- 
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umph of a nomadic culture over a settled agricul¬ 
tural society. 6 *** But in the process the Yfieh-chih 
might have partly lost their original nomadic cha¬ 
racter and became partly nomadic and partly agri¬ 
cultural. It appears from the Kuan-tzu that they 
began to trade in zade, 687 a greatly prized commo¬ 
dity, and thereby realised the economic importance 
of commercial pursuits. .The objective of making 
economic gain out of trade began to influence the 
Yiieh-chih policy. The changes which their society 
had undergone also made them receptive to surroun¬ 
ding influences. 

As "their archers numbered more than a hundred 
thousand, they were strong and treated the Hsiung- 
nu with contempt”. 6 * 8 But ultimately sometime bet¬ 
ween 174 and 160 (or 18 ?)B. C. the Yiieh-chih (or 
rather the greater portion of them) were driven out 
of the irterritory by the Hsiung-nu (see above py. 4-5 
and 9-10). The section of the Yiieh-chih, which mi¬ 
grated to the west, became known in history as the 
Ta Yiieh-cliik (see above p. 6). 

The Ta Yiieh-chih in course of their migration 
conquered the Sai (or Saka «■ Saka) kingdom in the 
Issik-Kol area of Central Asia, as a result of which 
the Saka (Saka) king (and with him at least a section 
of the Saka = Saka people) migrated to Chi-pin 
(K&imlra in India). The Yiieh-chih had their second 
settled kingdom only for a brief period until they 
(or the majority of them) were forced to move 
further west. But during their sojourn they might 
have acquired some of the Saka habits.*** 


Their receptive character became more apparent 
after they had founded by c. 130-29 B. C. their 
third or rather second fairly lasting kingdom in 
Transoxiana and Bactria. Their kingdom comprised 
a territory in Transoxiana to the north of the Oxus 
(where was their court and which extended up to 
the border of An-hsi or the Arsaeid empire, Ta-Yiian 
and K’ang-chii, the last acknowledging their nominal 
suzerainty) and Ta-hsia (E. Bactria) to the south of 
that riveT*** (see above pp. 7-16). 

The region ruled by the Great Yiieh-chih was 
fertile. 681 The people of Ta-hsia, who lived in inter 
alia walled cities, cultivated land and were "very 
clever at commerce”. 6 ** Their capital Lan-shih. 
which later became for some time the capital of the 
Kushina (Great Yiieh-chih) empire, 6 ** had a market 
"where all sorts of goods are bought and sold”. 6 * 6 
The territory under the Yiieh-chih in Bactria and 
Transoxiana had become culturally a complex area, 
saturated with ancient Iranian (including Bactrian) 
religious systems, Iranian beliefs and rituals and 
cults of Greek (or Hellenistic) deities. 6 * 6 The Yiieh- 
chih were at the cross-roads of cultures. 

Available archaeological materials show that the 
Yiieh-chih began to live settled life, partly in walled 
towns, 6 ** encouraged cultivations, 6 * 7 revered Iranian 
(Bactrian), Central Asian and Hellenistic cults, 6 ** 
accepted Hellenistic and Iranian political outlook,**• 
consumed (or at lest knew) costly articles of trade,**° 
and used Sogdian language and a script of Aramaic¬ 
s' A 
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origin in Transoxiana and Bactrian language and 
Greek script in Bactria. 081 All these changes in the 
mode of the life of the Yiieh-ehih underline their 
receptive character. 

Thus even before the foundation of the Kush&na 
empire and establisraent of its contact with the 
Indian subcontinent, the Great Yiieh-chih were 
largely a transformed people. No doubt, they re¬ 
tained some of their nomadic traits and dresses,' 001 
prolific use of horse, 10 * and warlike habits 004 (see 
above p. 18). Nomadic elements continued to per¬ 
colate into Transoxiana and Bactria during the days 
of the kingdom of the Yiieh-chih. 400 But they became 
less mobile and more interested in pursuits of com¬ 
merce and agriculture. 000 It was no wonder that 
their king almost at the initial stage of their settled 
life, in a fertile territory, refused to go back to their 
early habitat to help the Han empire against the 
Hsiung-nu. 007 

With their newly acquired Iranian [or rather 
Hellenistic-Iranian (Bactrian)] outlook the Great 
Yiieh*chih 000 became a part of a settled society, where 
they were obviously far outnumbered by people of 
indigenous and non-Yiieh-ehih origin. They formed 
the ruling class. Theirs was no longer a nomadic or 
tribal monarchy, but a regular kingdom, where agri¬ 
culture and commerce flourished and where cultural 
acculturation with Iranian [or Hellenistic-Iranian 
(Bactrian) ] undertone under a receptive as well as 
martial authority was a regular process. In this 
kingdom the ruling families, who lived fairly luxuri¬ 


ous life in palaces, 000 knew the economic potentiali¬ 
ties of agriculture and trade. 

Thus when the Kush&qa tribe, group, sept or 
family.belonging to the Yiieh-chih people.established 
an independent kingdom inTa-hsia or E. Bactria and 
extended its sway to Transoxiana in the second half 
of the ist century B. C. (see above pp. 3 and 24 28), 
its (i.e. thcKushSna sept’s or family’s) members were 
expected to be not only militant and territory-hungry, 
but also inclined to make revenue out of inter alta 
trading (and agricultural) activities and to follow a 
receptive, though pro-Iranian [or Hellenistic-Iranian 
(Bactrian)], pattern of life. The Kush&nas' warlike 
habits, hunger for territory and love for economic 
gain in an age increasingly favourable to inter¬ 
national commerce (mainly Indo-Roman trade) moti¬ 
vated them to transform gradually a small indepen¬ 
dent kingdom into a wast empire stretching from 
Transoxiana to the Arabian Sea and even (for a 
certain period ?) to the Western Deccan on one hand 
and to Mathuri, and for some time to Vir&nasi or 
even to P 4 (aliputra on the other (see above Chapters 
III, IV and V). 010 Theirs was the fourth or third 
fairly lasting Yiieh-chih state. It was originally and 
essentially a Central Asian empire with its hegemony 
extended to the interior of India. 

The Imperial Kushinas perhaps accorded special 
status to Bactria, their home territory in the empire. 
Bactrian (a Middle Iranian speech) became an offi¬ 
cial language and was used by Kanishka I and his 
immediate successors in their coin-legends, and 
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Bactrian elements predominated an officially patro¬ 
nised art style (see above Sections L and N).* 11 The 
bias for the base territory and its culture [Iranian or 
Hellenistic-Iranian (Bactrian) ] was only natural and 
logical outcome of early developments in the history 
of the Yiieh-chih people. Hence the prefeience for 
Bactrian (Iranian) culture need not be considered as 
a deliberate anti-Greek act. In fact, several Hellenic 
or Hellenistic elements were already too deeply 
enmeshed in Bactrian (Iranian) culture to allow the 
latter to be divested of them.* 1 * 

There is, however, no evidence to suggest that 
the KushSnas wanted to make their whole empire a 
domain of Iranian or Hellenistic-Iranian (Bactrian) 
culture. Their receptive nature, the prevalent spirit 
of toleration and syncretism in their contemporary 
world and their policy of non-interference at the socio¬ 
economic level to ensure steady increase of revenue 
from inter alia commercial activities (see above sec¬ 
tions J and K) were all against any coercive attempt 
to impose a Bactrian (Iranian) garb on the entire 
Kushana empire. We must not forget that the Ku¬ 
sh&na clan or family or even the parent Yiieh-chih 
tribe formed a microscopic minority in the vast terri¬ 
tory inhabited by diverse peoples of different ethnic 
origins professing various religious faiths and having 
dissimilar social manners and socio-economic stand¬ 
ings. Their ways of life represented various strains 
of culture of the Kushana empire, which the Imperial 
Kush&nas had neither the will nor the power to 
supersede in favour of the Bactrian (Iranian) culture 


The common bonds for union of the various subject 
races were the empire and the emperor. The Impe¬ 
rial Kush&nas tried to project the divine right as well 
as might of that empire and the emperor to rule. 

The nature of the political and administrative 
structure of the empire has been judged in recent 
decades from different, sometimes diagonally oppo- 
sit, angles. A certain theory advocates that the politi¬ 
cal structure of the empire was characterised by "a 
hierarchical organisation in feudatory system” and 
that its administration “set in morion the tendencies 
towards decentralisation of poweri'. ,u According 
to another view, the Kusb&na concept of kingship 
represented "yet another step in the growth of 
centralised, imperial state".* 14 A third hypothesis 
suggests that the structure of the Kush&na govern¬ 
ment was an "admixture of both” bureaucratic and 
feudal elements.* 11 Our analysis of relevant data 
shows that the Kush&?a government’s infrastructure 
consisted of bureaucratic, militaiy and feudatory 
elements headed by an absolute or near absolute 
military monarchy* 1 * (see above 329!, 338 and 341- 
344). The empire was expanded and its territorial 
integrety was sustained by inter al a its army. The 
Kush&na empire, as we have seen, was divided into 
three categories of territories (see above pp. 342- 
346), which gave it almost the appearance of a 
"commonwealth ’ ’ ,* 1T 

Kushanshahr was not a “feudal” state in the 
sense the term was understood in mediaeval Eu¬ 
rope.* 1 * However, if the term “feud” is taktn only 
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to mean "a land held on condition of service' 
and if the service to be rendered includes payment 
of tributes, then there might have been “feudal” ele¬ 
ments in parts of the empire, especially in the terri¬ 
tories controlled by tributary or feudatory rulers (see 
above p. 344). Only those parts might have witnes¬ 
sed a condition contemplated in the well-known 
theory of “feudalism from above”.•*• This theory 
speaks of “a state wherein an emperor or a power¬ 
ful king levied tribute from subordinates who still 
ruled in their own right and did what they liked 
within their territories as long as they paid the para¬ 
mount ruler”.*** Perhaps a better term to explain the 
practice obtainable in parts of the Kushi^a empire 
would have been “overlordism”, i.e. a system which 
envisaged “one lord over other lords”*** (see also 
above p. 381). 

Such an administrative infrastructure and prese¬ 
nce of diverse ethnic, social and religious elements 
were against the development of the empire as a 
homogenous unit. The ruling clan itself was more 
interested in revenue coming through inter alia com¬ 
mercial activities (including particularly Indo-Roman 
trade) than to achieve a cultural unity among the 
subjects of the whole empire [by infusing Bactrian 
(Hellenistic-Iranian) ethos in their minds] or to orga¬ 
nise them as members of a homogenous political unit 
(with regular popular participation in the administra¬ 
tion). The ruling group only tried to make their 
subjects aware of the rulers’ right and might to rule. 
Their economic interest lay more with the powerful 
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and affluent section of the society than with the poor 
and weak subjects. The politico-economic set-up 
affected the socio-economic life of the empire and 
accentuated the growth of a class-ridden society (or 
class-ridden societies) in the empire*** (see above pp. 
377 - 386 ). 

The situation served the interest of the ruling 
clan so far the sources of revenue continued to aug¬ 
ment particularly with the increase in Indo-Roman 
trade. But with the loss of Kush&na control over that 
trade, the fortune of the empire began to decline.*** 
A vital alteration in the economic structure of the 
empire forced the pace of change also in its political 
area*** (see above pp. 170-173). A financially weak¬ 
ened and territorially diminished Kush&ga empire 
finally succumbed to the Sasanids in the 3rd century 
A. D.*** (see above chapters VI and VII). 

Groups of rulers named as “Kushan”, consisting 
of or at least including those who were possibly 
ethnically of non-Kush&na origin, continued for 
some time to rule in parts of Ku!■hanshahr.* ,, Non- 
Kushana (or non-Yiieh-chih) rulers and people could 
have been known as Kushana (or Yiieh-chih) for 
ruling or residing in a territory which had become 
known after the KushSnas (or the Yiieh-chih) during 
the age of Kushana (Yiieh-chih) dominance.*** Men 
of genuine Yiieh-chih (or Kushana) origin (and of 
the erstwhile Yiieh-chih or Kushana) territory conti¬ 
nued at least for some time to show interest in 
trade.*** But gradually the genuine Yiieh-chih or 
Kushina people lost their ethnic identity and were 
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inseparably merged with the population in different 
parts of the erstwhile empire (including a great por¬ 
tion of the Indian subcontinent). The names like 
Kushan, Yiieh-chih and Tokharistan (land of the 
Tokharians), particularly the last one, continued to 
linger for centuries as denoting territorial units with¬ 
out having any real ethnic import. * 1 ** 

In the Kush&na provinces of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent as well as in other Kushana territories the 
Imperial Kushinas encouraged at least indirectly the 
process of acculturation. As a result, the Kushina 
age was able to make itself one of the most produc¬ 
tive periods in the cultural history of the Orient and 
also could provide the matrix which later produced 
the more familiar civilization of the Gupta age in 
India.* 30 


NOTES 


X. There are variant readings of the name of the king who 
struck these coins ( JNSI . 1968. vol. XXX, p. 191). 

2. Ibid., p- 192. 

3. MI, pp. 55. 56. 68, aoo. etc 

4. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, v of. XVI, p. 
XXXIX ; MI, p. 135 ; BSCWS. i960, vol. XXm. p. 50. 

3. Chang Shou-chieh's commentary on the Shi-chi, ch. 123, 
p. 2b ; see aho BEFEO< 1903, vol. HI, p. 267 ; 1904, 
vol. IV. pp- 277 - 278 ; T'oung Pao> 1923. vol. 
XXII, p. 123. f- n. ; JA, 1934. vol. CCXXIV. p. IX. 

6. This inference goes against the hypothesis of F- W. Tho¬ 
mas that devaputra was “a complimentary epithet current 
only among the Indian subjects of the Kushinas” (B. C. 
Lav Volume, pt. II. p. 300). 

7. The term devaputra was. no doubt, known in India before 
the Kushapas (B. C- Lav Volume, pi. II. pp. 306-307). 
But it was not used prior to their period as a royal title. 
On the other hand. Chinese, with whom the Yiieh-chih had 
contacts, used the term T'ien-lzu ( Son of Heaven) as a royal 
epithet from a much earlier period. An early king of the 
Ytieh-chih race, to which the Kushinas belonged, might 
have assumed a title meaning “the Cod King" or the 
••Divine King'* ( JRAS• 1966. p. 19). The (Indian) doctrine 
concerning Devaputra, as propounded in the Suvaryapra- 
bhdiottamalsulra (dated to the later Kushana period or 
perhaps not much earlier than the time when it was 
trail-luted into Chinese between 412 and 426 ) was appar¬ 
ently an attempt to explain the meaning of an already 
known royal cpituvt. and so cannot throw light on the 
origin of the use of tliis royal title in the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent and its borderlands. According to this doctrine, a 
king was called devaputra because he had lived among the 
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gods before he was bom and because each of the thirty- 
three gods contributed to his substance [JA, 1934. voL 
CCXXIV. pp. 1-4 ; B. C. law Volume, pt. II. PP- 
3I3-3I4)- 

8. In China the term T'ien-tiu was in use as a royal epithet 
from a much earlier age. Moreover, the Yfleh-chih. of which 
race the Kushinas formed a branch, had contacts with the 
Chinese court long before the KushSpas came in touch, 
directly or indirectly, with the Arsadd or the Roman 
empire. Thus the title might have been known to 
the Yueh-chih race even before one of its sects founded 
the Kushipa empire- This inference naturally suggests 
that in the matter of choosing the expression ‘-the son of 
god" as an official title, the Kushipas were more 
susceptible to Chinese than to Arsacid or Roman 
influence. 

We may add here that the Chinese writers sometimes 
attributed the title Tien- tzu not only to living Chinese 
emperors, but also to the four of the important contempo¬ 
rary monarchs [T'oung Pao. 1923. s. H. vol XXII. pp. 
97f). In the days of the Kushfipas such sovereigns belonged 
to the Han. Roman. Arsacid and the Kushgna empires. 

Ra. Arsacid emperors like Phraates I (?). Phraates II, Arts- 
banus II and Phraates III (?) Used the title Theopaltr 
••Cod-fathered", "their fathers having perhaps been apoth¬ 
eosized" (W. Worth. A Catalogue of the Creek Coinsin Ike 
British Museum, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, pp. 5, 
16.38 and 51 ; B. C- Imip Volume, pt. II, p. 305). Among 
the Seleucids Alexander I Bala assumed the title Theo- 
palor. In the Roman empire Augustus was officially 
called Imperator. -the Son of Deified Caesar" ( Impera- 
tor Caesar Divifilius ) (M. Rostovtzeff, Rome, p. 165). 

The KUsh&pas might have been familiar with this 
Roman idea or at least with the Parthian concept, since 
they actually conquered parts of the Arsacid empire. (In 


this connection see also R.S. Sharma. Aspects of Political 
llees anl Institutions in Ancient India, p. 177). 

8b. Inlian Museum Bulletin, 1973, vol. VIII, p. 114. The Great 
Surkh-kotal epigraph refers to Kanishka (I) as Bago shoo. 
E. Pulleyblank interpretes the expression as meaning 
‘•God King". But Henning takes the term Bago, aa it 
appears here, as a mere honorific, without indicating a 
deified status for the king. 

8c. CM. vol. HI. p. 8. 
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I44f ; East and fVest, 1958, vol. ix. p. 295. The Ta-T’ang 
Ta tzu-en-ssu san-tsang fa-shih chuan refers to a statue of 
a great divine king in the sha-lo-chia monastery of Kapifa- 
It appears from the context that the statue was believed to 
have been in existence since the inception of the 
monastery, which had been built by a hostage to the court 
of Kanishka (I) ( Taisho Tripifaka , no. 2053, II, p. 229 ). 

12* KG. pp. $6-64 and 101-102. nn- 104 and no ; Ml, p■ 145. 
A Mathura statue, supposed to be that of Huvishka. 
might have been worshipped in his lifetime. 

23. K. S. Latourette- The Chinese. Their History and Culture, 
P- 519 - 
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B.C. - A. D- 1949. pp. 3f. 
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title Theos ( SKS. pp- 35, 58, 77. 85.101. etc.). 
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The Arsadds, who founded their kingdom after 
revolting again* the Seleudds and whose territory was 
for a long time contiguous to that of the Selecudds. 
might have been influenced inter alia by the Seleudd idea 
of divine kingship. The A rsacids were well-known as 
lovers of Greek culture- The idea of deified ruler had 
b.crroe known in Hellenistic East since the days of 
Alexander and his first successors. Not only the Seleudds. 
but also the Ptolemies of Egypt used the title Theos. Long 
before them the Pharaohs of Egypt subscribed to the 
concept of the divine nature of the kingship. The cult of 
the dead king was in vogue in Egypt as well as in andent 
Mesopotamia ( CAH . vol- VII. p- JI4 ; see also R. S. 
Sharma. op- oil-, p. 179)- The idea of the king's association 
with gods also influenced the Achaemenids (JA, 19721 voL 
CCJLX. pp- 224 f.). 

18a. Ammianus Marcellinus. Res Gestae, XXIII, 6.4-6- 

18b. W. Wroth, op- cit., pi. XVI, nos. rof ; XXIII. no. 17; 
XXV. no. 12 ; XXVIII. no. 9 ; etc- 

18c. The British Museum Quarterly, 1964. vol. XXVUI. p. 44. 
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19. J. M Rosenfield. op. cit., pp. 165-167. 
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pU- IV-VI ; J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit., p. 164. 

21. East and West, i960, vol. XI. p. 138. 

22. J. M- Rosenfield. op. tit., p. 171- 
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Ro-cnfield. op. cit-, p. 167. 

26. II. Mattingly, Roman Imperial Ciiilisation (reprint, 
1959 ). I>- 40 . 

27. The process of deification of rulers was set in motion in 
Rome when the leaders of army rose to eminence. As 
they met in the East (including Hellenistic East) great 


monarchies enjoying absolute power and heavenly pres¬ 
tige, the army leaders began to think of a Roman empire 
headed by a powerful leader elevated to the status of a 
god. Pompey, who led Rome successfully in several cam¬ 
paigns, was declared a god by the Athenians. His statue 
was dedicated to Apollo by the Athenians and the "Pompe- 
iasts" of Delos. The latter group of people were obvio¬ 
usly devoted to the cult established in his honour (C. 
Bailey (editor). The Legacy of Rome , p. 60). 

Caesar received divine honours not only from the 
Greeks of Eastern Mediterranean, but also from the 
Roman authorities. “After the battle of Thapsus, his 
statue was erected by the Senate in the temple of Jupiter 
with the inscription Semideo ; after the battle of Munda, 
a second statue was erected in the temple of Quirinus 
with the dedication Deo invicto . A cult arose in his 
honour, with its college of Luperci Iuliani and its flamen." 
“His image appeared on coins in token of his divinity" 
{ibid., p. 61). 

The open and frank policy of translating to Rome an 
Eastern type of divine and absolute monarchy failed, at 
least temporarily, with the murder of Caesar and later 
with the fall of Antony. Octavian, the next leader, 
adopted a more cautious attitude. He disavowed any 
policy of adopting Oriental forms, and professed to base 
his power on old'Roman conception of consular imp triune 
and trib'Jnician poteslas- He accorded to the Romans 
more privilages than to Roman subjects in other territo¬ 
ries- The senate was at least outwardly restored to its 
pristine glory. But in reality he was getting, often with 
the approval of the Senate, more and more power concen¬ 
trated in his hands. He was not only the Imperator 
(Army Leader) and the Prinseps (First Citizen), but also, 
as the Senate called him, •‘Augustus”, the Augmentor of 
the State. The state where he became the highest autho- 
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rity began to be called the Roman empire, i-e.. that part 
of the world where the authority of the Roman people 
was the supreme law. And bearer of that authority be¬ 
came the emperor (ibid- , pp. 62-63 ; M- R ostovtxeff. 
op- tit., p. 165). 

Thus a near-absolute monarchy was established in 
Rome- Octavian was further represented as a man of 
peace and progress, perhaps to endear him to the public- 
Probably for the same reason the people were, at least 
indirectly, encouraged to believe in the divine origin of 
Roman Prinseps. The Senate itself gave him the title 
•'Augustus”, an epithet which previously had been applied 
only to certain gods (M- Rostovtzeff, op. ci/ .pp. 165-166). 
A cult of the emperor, with Augustalcs devoted to its serv¬ 
ice, grew up in many Italian towns. In the locality of 
Rome itself the worship of Lares Compitales was com¬ 
bined with the "genius” of Augustus (H. Stuart Jones, 
The Roman Empire, p. 28 ; P. Wendtand, Die hellenislisch- 
romische kultur. pp. 146-47). The Roman poets of his 
age hailed Augustus, though at an unofficial level, as 
Dmt. 

In the East the process of deification was followed 
more vigorously- An epigraph, dated to 17-12 B. C., 
described Augustus as .<God, the Son of God”. In Egypt 
he was "autocrat, Son of the Sun, Lord of the Diadem. 
Caesar. Living for ever, beloved of Ptah and Isis”. Not 
only the administrative system of Ptolemaic Egypt influ¬ 
enced Augustus, but also its idea of divine monarchy cast 
its spell over Rome (C. Bailey, op- tit-, pp. 62-63). 

The worship of deified ruler continued to grow in 
Rome. The emperor was generally elevated to the rank 
of divus, and made the object of a cult after his death. 
‘■During his life it was his genius which was held to be 
sacred.” "The oath of officials and soldiers were associ¬ 
ated with the genial of the present emperor and the dirt 
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Caesares of the past." The deification of the emperor, 
and the allegiance he received by virtue of his divinity, 
were “obviously the foundation, or, at any rate, the 
cement of the empire”. "In this cult, with its peailiai 
mixture of patriotic and religious feeling, there was found 
an expression, which served as a bond of union, for that 
membership of the empire which was shared by parts so 
different in nationality and in religion : it was the token 
and symbol of imperial Unity" (ibid.- p. 65). The empe¬ 
ror-worship and the empire-worship were to the advarkage 
of the emperor, whom the people in general held in awe 
and respect, and to whom (i-e- the people) he could appeal 
over the head of the Senate. 

The cult of Dim Caesarts continued as a bond of 
union and basis of allegianee Until Aurelian ( A-D. 270- 
275) made Sun “the Lord of the RomanEmpire”. and decl¬ 
ared himself as the earthly vicar and emanation of uncon- 
quered Sun. He practically equated the state with an Orien¬ 
tal cult- He thus gave great prominence to religion, which 
was till then pursued by the emperors as a part of reali¬ 
sing their political goal. 

Under Aurelian the Senate lost even its formal privi- 
vileges, and under Diocletian (A.D. 284-305) Italy ceased 
to enjoy primacy. The empire became a new autocracy 
( ibid., pp. 76!). 

The great society, where people had been devoted to the 
cult of empire and had worshipped its deified emperor as 
the incarnate 'genius’ of its imperialism, and where the 
dominant motive had bsen political and secular, was dead. 
The state increasingly became subservient to religion. 

28. See above n. 27. 

29. H. Mattingly. Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum, vol. I (reprint, 1965). PP. 300-302. 

30. Some of the coins of Augustus, which bear the title dins 
(god), rhow him as driving abiga. This type seems to 
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have inspired V'ima’s mint-masters to represent him on a 
class of coins as driving a chariot. 

31. The Atharva Veda refers to (Vaifvinara) Parikshit as the 
god who is above mortals (XX. 127. 7-10). The king 
is represented as the manifestation of Prajipati inthe &ata- 
patha^Brdhmana (V. I. 5. 14). In the Manu Samhitd the 
king is described as --a great deity in human form" (VII. 
3. 4. 8). (In this connection see also U. N. Ghoshal. A 
History of Indian Political Ideas, pp. 566-567. 1 . n. 20). 

Thus the concept of divine origin of kingship, and not 
only that of social contract (Aid, p. 305), was known to 
the theorists concerned in India by the time the Kusbagas 
extended their rule to a part of the subcontinent. 

32. See above n. 8 

33. See above nn. 18 and 27. The Pratimd nd/aka refers to 
a statue-house 1 pratimdg/iha ) displaying statue of dead 
kings ( Act. Ill ). The Devakula at Mat, however, had 
statues of dead and also living rulers. If Bhasa is to be 
dated after Afvaghosha. a contemporary of Kanishka I 
[AW< p. 261 ). then he might have been at least Partly 
inspired by the Kushipa custom of worshipping royal 
statues. There is no definite evidence to show that this 
custom was popular in India in a pre-Kushana age. The 
Arthaldslra refers to expenses on account of worshipping 
ievas and pit r is. (II. 6). But this evidence does not allude 
to worship of royal statues. One may claim that the figures 
of the members of the Sitavihana family shown in relief at 
Nanaghat were worshipped • by the subjects concerned. 
These figures maybe dated to the closing decades of the 1st 
century B. C.. by which period Indo-Roman contacts had 
already begun and so ideas of worshipping kings could 
have come there from the west, 

34. J. M. Ro*n1eld. op. cit., pp. 96 and 198-99. Some 
scholars believe that the flaming shoulders, as they appear 
io the representations of V'ima on some coins, are a 
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manifestation of the Kavaem Kbvareno (E. Herzfeld. 
Zoroaster and his World, p. 818 ; A. Soper. Artibus Asia*. 
1945. vol. II. p. 269 ; etc. ). 

35. J. M. Roscnfeld. op. eit.. p. 99. 

36. C. Bartholomae. Altiranisches WSrterbuch. col. 366. 

37. J. If. Rosenfield. op. cit., pi. III. no. 60 ; pi. X, nos. 
188-191. 

38. See above nn. 8. 8a and 27. 

39. "The Roman emperor began by being a Roman magistrate, 
exceptional in the range of his competence, but holding no 
power that was strange to old Replb'ican ideas". 
••Recognition of the Senate was necessary, if the reign was 
to rank truly constitutional. The senate would pass a daw 
of the empire’- conferring the necessary powers on the new 
potentate. This, after a form of approval by the people, gave 
(the ruler ) the required authority” (H- Mattingly. Roman 
Imperial Civilisation (reprint. 1959). pp. 39-41 ; see also 
PP- 220-221). Thus, though an early Roman emperor 
was de facto an absolute ruler, he had to show regard lor 
public opinion to receive the legitimate authority to rule 
the Roman subjects. There is enough evidence to show 
that the early emperors tried to control the public opinion 
by propaganda (iid.. pp. 46-47). 

G. Syncellus stated, on the authority of Arrian's History 
of Parthia. that Arsaccs and Tiridates, who founded the 
Arsacid empire, were descendants of the Achaemenid king 
Artaxerxes II ( G. Dindorfius. Corpus Scriptorum llisto- 
riae Byrantinae . XII-XIII. p. 539). This may reflect 
an attempt on the part of the Imperial Parthians to 
legitimize their rule on account of the alleged Achaemenid 
origin. The Achaemenids ruled Iran before Alexander 
conquered their empire [Iranica Antiqua, 1963. vol. IH. 
p. 45 ; see also Classical Quarterly. 1929- vol. XXIII. pp. 
138-140). The Kushjpas might have followed the current 
political ideology in asserting the legitimacy of their rule. 
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40. Cl I, vol. II. pt. I. p. 77. 

41. El, vol. XXI. pp. 60 f 

42- Cll, vol. II, pt. I, p. 158. 

43. Ibid-, p. 170. 

43a. Ml . p. 140. 

43b. El. vol. XXI. p. 259. Three pillar inscriptions, found in 
the Jamalpur mound and palaeographically datable to the 
Kushina age, record gifts of the Vifvasika Vakamihira 
and his son Horamurppaga (?). Each of these 
epigraphs states that ‘ by this donation of a pious gift let 
the sovereignty ( trijvarya) be unshaken" [MI. pp. 92- 
94). This statement betrays the anxiety of the donors, 
one of whom was a high official of the status of Viivasika 
[ibid. p. 96), to ensure the continuity of the sover¬ 
eignty (of the Kusliipa empire). 

43c. El, vol. VIII, pp- 46 and 49. 

44. R. G. Kent. Old Persian. Grammar. Texts, Lexion (2nd 
edition), p. 181. Compare the Avestan word Kshathra 
(xixfira) ( New Persian 'sahr. “city") with the Sanskrit 
term kshatra. meaning inter alia ■•dominion". 

45. Syria, 1958. p. 336. 

46. CHS. ch. 96A. p. 14b : HHS. ch. 118. p. 9a ; Wei-lBeh. 
quoted in the commentary on the Wei-chih, ch. 30. p. 
29b ; etc. The Hou Han-shu states that “in various 
[Western) countries [the ruler of the kushdna empire) is 
always referred to as -the king of Kuei-shuang*. but the 
Han, basing themselves upon the old appellation, speak 
ahout the ‘Great Yiieh-chih'.” (HHS, ch. 118. p. 9a). 

47. KG. pp. 22-23 and 26-27. 

48. The Ch'ten Han-shu. which refers to the five hsi-hou 
(or yabgus) of Ta-hsia (including the hsi-hou of Kuei- 
shuang) as subordinate -to the Great Yiieh-chih”. locates 
the capital of the Great Yiieh-chih “to the north of the 
Kuei" river and also states that-the king of the country 
of the Great Yiieh-chih resides at the city of Chien-shih" 
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f CHS. ch. 96 A. p. 14b ; see also SC. ch. 123, p. 3b). 
This section of the Chien Han-shu is obviously to be 
dated to the period when the territory of the Yabgu of 
Kuei-shuang acknowledged the authority of the Yfieh- 
ehih royal family residing at Ch'ien-shih, situated to the 
north of the Kuei or the Oxus river. 

This evidence shows that E. Chavannes was wrong in 
identifying Chien-shih with Ying-Chien-shih or Lu- 
Chien-shih lying to the (immediate) west of Fu-ti-sha or 
Badakhshan and so also to the south of the Oxus river 
(TP. 1907. s. II. vol. VIII. p. 187. f. n. 2). Ying-Chien- 
sbih was in fact the capital of the family of Chi-to-Jo 
( Pei-shih• ch. 97. p. I lb) and not of the royal dynasty 
which controlled for some time the region of Ta-hsia. inclu¬ 
ding the territory of the hsi-hou of Kuei-shuang. 

49. SC, cb. 123, p. 5 b. 

30. TP. 1907. s. II. vol. VIII. p. 187, f. n. 2. 

51. C. Bailey (editor), op. cil., p. 65 ; M. RSstovUefl. 
op. eit., p. 168 ; H. Mattingly. Roman Imperial Civi¬ 
lisation. pp. 67 f ; etc. 

32. The history of the administration of the Kushina empire can 
be reconstructed on the basis of information derived from 
official or private records recovered from the territory once 
included in the Kushipa empire and referring to Kushina 
kings and/ or dated to the Kushipa age. Other sources, 
including literary texts, may br used H they explicitly refer 
or clearly allude to the Imperial Kush&pas. or their realm. 
Literary works, though produced in the Kushipa empire, 
cannot be utilised for our purpose if they purport to deal 
with events of an earlier age. For the author of such a 
work would have naturally tried to draw a picture of the 
age of his hero or heroes and not of his contemporary 
society. Inscriptions referring to rulers whose families 
might have earlier served the Kushipas should be utilised 
with caution. Such documents do not necessarily reflect 
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the contemporary KuihUja concepts and practices. So 
they may at best be used as corroborative sources. 

53. According to Harishepa, Samudragupta was chosen by 
his father from among “other (men) of equal birth" as 
his successor on the Gupta throne. This selection was 
acclaimed by the councillors (ClI, vol. III. p. 6). 

54. In the Parthian empire the kingship was. in a sense, 
“elective”. The king was elected by two councils (one 
consisting of the adult members of the Arsacid house, and 
the other comprising spiritual pontiffs and temporal chiefs 
or nobles) from among the member* of the Arsatid 
family. Ordinarily the custom of hereditary succession 
was followed, excepting when a king left no son of suffi¬ 
cient age to exercise the royal office. In such a case the 
councillors usually nominated the late king's next 
brother to succeed him. or. if there had been no brother, 
offered the throne to an Uncle of the dead king. The 
councils also claimed the right to depose a monarch whose 
conduct displeased them. Such an attempt was. however, 
sure to be opposed by a reigning king. who. once on the 
throne, could act as nearly a despot. Nevertheless, the 
system of “appointing” monarehs by two councils had 
some restraining influence on monarchy ( Strabo. Geogra- 
phikon. XI, 9. 3 ; H. W. Rawlinson. The Sixth Monarchy, 
A History oj Partkia . pp. 85-86 and 419 ; R. Ghirshman, 
Iran . p. 264). 

The Roman emperor began as a Roman majistrate. 
who was ••elected” and had to be approved by the Roman 
Senate. Agustus nominated Tiberias, who was not his 
son. as his successor. But still he had to receive a fromal 
approval from the Senate. Similar instances may be 
cited from the age of the immediate successors of Tiberius. 
Gradually, particularly after the civil wars of 68-69. the 
emperor began to be chosen or approved by the army or 
some dominant group of the army or guards- Even when 
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the emperor was chosen by bis predecessor he had often 
to depend on the army or dominant group. (H. Matt¬ 
ingly. Roman Imperial Civilisation, pp. Ilf ; M. Ros¬ 
tov zeff, Rome , p. 165 ; CAH, vol. XI, pp. 4°4 t )• 

In the Han empire the kingship was generally heredi¬ 
tary. However, the throne did not always pass from the 
father to his eldest son or even to one of his sons. It 
could have passed to some other male member of the 
royal family. Sometimes an emperor could nominate his 
successor from among his sons. Emperor Wu chose a 
young prince as his heir ( A. C. Moule, The Rulers <4 
China, pp. 4 f ; C. P. Fitzerald, China, A short Cultural 
History, p. 193). 

The Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman claimed that 
be "was resorted to by all castes and chosen their lord to 
protect them.” and that he "granted protection of life to 
people repairing to him of their own accord and those 
prostrating themselves before him” (El, vol. VIII, pp. 
43-44 and 47 ), We are not sure whether the idea of 
elective or contractual monarchy, as echoed in a record 
of a family who had earlier served the KushUpas. had 
any adherent among men who mattered in the Kushipa 
administration. It should also be noted that as Rudra- 
daman I might not have been a king by his birthright 
and as he might have achieved his independence by his 
own prowess, his panegyrist made the above statement to 
prove the legality of his rule. For the same reason he 
stated that from "the womb” RudradSman "was distin¬ 
guished by the possession of unditurbed ccnsuniate royal 
fortune” (ibid., pj). 43 and 47). 

55. CCGSK pp. 116 end 122-123 : KG. p. 121. 

56. CCGSK, p. 124. 

57. Ibid., pp. 129 f. 

58. Ibhd.. pp. 136 f. 

59. Cll, voL II, pt. I,p. 165. 
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61. .VC, 189a, pt. VII. no. 9; CCGSK ■ pi. XXVH. no. 
16; etc. 

6z. According to Manu< danfa * alone governs all createdbeings, 
protects them, (and) watches over them while they sleep, 
and the wise declare it (to be identical with) the law". 
(VU, 18 ). Kauplya observed that "on cUn*}* depends 
the progress of the arts and sciences and the well-being of 
mankind' [AIU, p. 306). Hence the science of Govern¬ 
ment was called by him and the king was 

called by him as dapdadhara ( Arthaidstra, 1.4). 

63. K. S. Latourette. The Chinese, Their History and Culture, 
pp. 137-138. The author of the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradiman I remarked that in his dominions ‘ ‘all sub¬ 
jects were attached to him' and that there-th rough his might 
the objects of (religion), wealth and pleasure (were duly 
attained) by his subjects" {El, VIH, p. 44). Thus the 
ruler's might was considered as the mainstay of the govern¬ 
ment in the territory of a family which probably had earlier 
served the KUstiJpas. 

(>4. For information about Indian concepts of duties of kings 
during the centuries immediately before and after the 
beginning of the Christian era, see the relevant sections in 
the Arthaidstra and the Manu Sarphita 

65. Chi-chia-yeh (translator), Tsa pao-tsang ching. ch. VIII ; 
Taisho Tripifaka . no. 203, p. 484,1 f. 

66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid. 

68. Ibid. 

69. Strabo, Geographikon, XI 9, 3 ; H. (1. Kalwinson ; op. 
cit. , pp. 85 and 419. 

70. See n. 69. 

7». R. Ghirshman, op. ctt., p. 265. 

72. H. Mrtttingly. Roman Imperial Civilisation, p. 39. 

73. W. Eberhard, A History of China , pp. 81-84 1 K.S 


Latourette, op. oil., p. 137 ; C. P. Fitzerald. China, 
A Short Cultural History, p. 59. 

74- W. Spellman, op. cit., pp. 69 f. 

75. Kauplya. Arthaidstra, I, 10,6 ; 1,15, II ; I» 19. 16 i *• 
13, 8 ; 1, 21, 18 ; 5. 3. 91. The salary of 12000 papas 
per year (?) allotted to the Mantriparishatpila was perhaps 
in addition to the salary he drew as a mantri. 

76. Ibid., 1, 10 ; 6 ; Manusmgili, VII, 54. 

77. Kauplya, Arthaidstra. l, 9, 5. 

78. El,vol. Vin.p. 46. 

78a. CII, vol. II, pt. I. p. 77. It can, however, be argued that 
the term amocha, appearing in the record of the year 136, 
may denote "a friend" or “an inmate of the family" 
of the person whose act of merit was perpetuated by 
that inscription (see also SI, 2nd edition, p. 134). 

79. Kauplya was also not very definite about the power of 
the council of the ministers. 

80. It is interesting to note that Kauplya also observed that 
“sovereignty is possible only with assistance" for “a single 
wheel can never move". 

81. CCGSK, pll. XXV f. 

82. KG, pi. V,nos. 3 and 4 ; pll. VII and VUA ; DAK, 
pi. XII, nos. 233-235. 

83. DAK, fig. 2. 

84. Tsa pao-lsa ching, Taisho Tripifaka no. 203, ch. VIII, pp. 
484 f ; Ta Chuang-yen lun-ching, Taisho Tripifaka, no. 
201, ch.IV, p. 287; Hst-yii-chi , Taisho Tripifaka , no. 
2087. IU, pp. 886 f ; JRAS, 1942. p. 19. 

85. See n. 84. 

86. BM, vol. XXVIII, p. 45 1 J AS . *9^7. vo1 - IX, p. 254. 

87. CCGSK, pi.XXVII, no. 16 ; Asiatic Society, Monthly 
Notice, December, 1965, p. 2 

88. SC, ch. 123. p. 32. 

89. CHS, ch. 96A, p. 14 b. 

90. Ibid., HHS, ch. 118. p. 9 a. 
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91. HHS, ch. 77, p- 7 ; TP, 1906, s. II, voL VII, p. 23s. 

92. Tsa pao-lsang eking, Taisho Tripifaka, no. 203, ch. VIII 
p. 484. 

93. R. GSbl. ••Munzprlgung", etc., pi. I, no. 1 ; pi. HI, no«. 
60-61. 

94. Ibid-, pi. I, no. 4. 

95. SC, eh- no, p. 6 a. Chang Shou-chieh's eighth century 
commentary on the SAi-cJU, ch. 123. p. 4 b explicitly 
refers to ‘ the abundance of horses among the Yiieh-chih”. 
(See also 77*, 1923, s. II, vol. XXITI, pp. 121-123). A king 
of FU-nan received from a king of T’ien-chu “fonr 
horses of the Yiieh-chih country" (Ma Tuan-lin, Wen Astra 
l ung Kao, ch. 328, notice on India ; Melanges Charles de 
Harlez, pp. 176-177). 

96. EFKH, pp. 37-39 ; O. W. Wolters, Early Indonesia! Com¬ 
merce, A Study in the Origin of Srhyaya, p. 41. 

97. 32nd Discourse, see. 43 ; J. W. Cohoon and H. L. Crosby, 
Dio Chrysostom, vol. Ill, p.171 ;KG, p. 22. According 
to Bardesanes, Bactrians or KushSnas “ride horses eapriso- 
ned with gold and precious stones". Such riders obviously 
belonged to the richer section of the society. 

98. Chi-chia-yeh and T'an yao (Translators) Tsa pao-tsang 
ching. Taisho Tripifaka, no. 203, ch. VIII, 484. 

i) 9. Ibid .. Chi-chia-yeh and Tan-yao (translators). Fit fa-tsang 
yin yuan ckuan. Taisho Tripifaka. no. 2058. ch. V. pp. 
,3t5f. 

100. CCGSKHI. i 1 . XXIV. nos. 3-7. 

101. //MS. 1942. )>p. :8 19. 

102. II. C. Rawliti .ii. ■/'. til., pp. 403!. For references to 
sources of information, t* ibid. According to one opi¬ 
nion, the iiu *1 u f the Arsacid army "was certainly king's 
own troops, and a -trong body of guards, largely foreigners" 
always at hand in and the palace (CAH, vol. XI, p. 119). 

103. See also Hi I .. p. 404. 

104. El, vol. VIII, p. 44. 
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T05. Plutarch. Alexander, 62 ; Strabo, Geographikon, XV, 
1,36 ; Polybius, X, 34, xx ; etc. The Seleudd kings 
employed elephant to a large extent ( H. G. Rawlinson, 
op. cit., p. 409 ). But still their cavalry enjoyed special 
privilages in the army ( CAH, vol. IX, p. 170 ). 

106. Arthaiistra, II, 2. In the Nasik praiastl of Balairl her 
son king Gautamiputra SStakarpi was indicated as riding 
an elephant during an expedition (El, vol. VIII, p. 66). 
Gautamiputra, who lived in the RushAna age, followed an 
Indian custom. 

107. TAKE, vol. II, p. 118. For a short note on military 
system in ancient India, see L. Pareti and others. The 
Ancient World, pt. II, p. 445. 

108. R. Ghirshman, Iran, p. 265 ; H. G. Rawb'nson, op. cit., 
pp. 409 and 419. 

109. W. Eberbard, op, cit., pp. 82-83. 

no. The protectorates and subordinate states often revolted 
against the Han court (HHS, ch. 118). 

noa. PHAI, pp. 2i2f. In this connection see also ArthaUstra, 
VII, 1 ; VII, 2 ; VII, 3 ; AIU, pp. 3x4-315; *tc. 

nob. H. Mattingly, Roman Imperial Civilisation, p. 138. 

til. Ibid., pp. 137!. 

112. M. Rostovtzeff, Rome, p. 164 ; R. Graves, Santonins : 
The Twelve Caesars, p. VIII. 

113. El, vol. VIII, p. 44. 

114. Manusmfiti, VIII, 41 ; AIU, p. 319 ; W. Spellman, 
Political Theory of Ancient India, p. 103. It may be noted 
that Gautamiputra Sitakarpi, who may be dated to the 
Kushipa age, was referred to in the Nasik inscription of 
Balagri as levying taxes in conformity to justice (Dharma) 
(El, vol. Vm. p. 60). 

115. Manusmfiti, VII, 135 ; W. Spellman, op. til., pp. I03f. 
Royal charters were considered as constituting an impor¬ 
tant source of law. These may be compared with Roman 
imperial rescripts (see n. 117). 
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116. Indian Mustum Bulletin, 1973, vol. VIII. p. 114. 

117. “Under the principate the legislative activity of the assem¬ 
blies came to an end ; a series of Leges Iuliae, promoted 
by Augustus, was the last instance of comitial legislation. 
On the other hand, the Senate developed a greater acti¬ 
vity. Several reforms, especially in the law of inheri¬ 
tance, modernised the ancient norms in a sense more 
appropriate to the necessities of practical life. A large part 
of senatorial legislative activity must be put to the account 
of the emperors, whose initiative in the legal matters 
increased more and more, until finally the Senate's 
decisions became a simple approval of imperial motions. 
But the emperors did not content themselves with this 
indirect legislative activity ; their constitutions excerdsed 
an important direct influence on the development of 
the law. Their decisions in particular trials, though rela¬ 
ting in the first instance to special cases, subsequently 
acquired general force, either directly, if the emperor 
enlarged them into a general rule, or indirectly by virtue 
of their high authority, being observed as binding prece¬ 
dents by imperial officials, or recognised as such by the 
emperor ( or his delegates ) in his later decisions. In the 
same way the imperial rescripts, though legally limited on 

particular questions.became not infrequently ie facto 

the source of important substantial innovations in the law. 
This happened particularly in the cognitio extra oriinem, 
where the imperial judges Adopted the principles of new 
law created by the emperors" (M. Cary and others. The 
Oxford Classical Dictionary, 1953, p. 485 ; see also CAN, 
vol. XI, p. 872). 

In Han court the king had a minister for justice. The 
kii*t. under whom the minister served, was obviously looked 
upon as the supreme dispenser of justice, 

118. A tharva Veda, XI. 5.17-20 ; Satapatka Brdhmana. V.x.l. I f 
; W. Spellman, op, cit.. p. 219 ; CHI, vol, x, pp. 107. 


07 

141, etc. 

119. CAH, vol. XI, p. 124. 

120. H. G. Rawlinson. op. cit., p. 399. The Arsadds followed 
the Zoroastrian system, and “professed a belief in Ormazd 
as the supreme god and a dread of Ahriman and his minis¬ 
ters." Deities of the royal household included genii, the 
ministers of Ormazd. Elemental worship was practised. 
Fire was held as sacred and offerings were made to it (see 
coins of Gotarres II). Revers were revered. At the same 
time the Arsacids worshipped ancestral idols and ancestral 
deities like Sun and Moon, who presided over the royal 
house. Sun was worshipped in temples under the name 
of Hitbra. with sacrifices and offerings. In fact, the 
Parthians. who allowed gradually increasing laxity in the 
observance of the Zoroastrian religious system, had their 
religious activities confined in later days mainly to worship 
of Sun and Moon and sacred idols (ibid. p. 400)* 

Different sections of the subjects of the empire, how¬ 
ever, followed different faiths. The Arsacids. lax in their 
own religious practice, were naturally tolerant of a variety 
of creed among their subjects ( ibid., pp. 400 f ; CAH, vol- 
XI. p. 125 )• 

fat. KG. p. tox. n. III. Dynastic or state sancturies which 
were concerned with worship of the emperors were also 
affiliated to local cults. The ruins of the devakula at Mat 
have yielded divine images as well as statues of Kushflga 
kings. 

122. The Roman religion was originally amimistic, which be¬ 
lieved in the presence of spirits. Magic and taboo might 
been among other important elements of religions life. 
Local and functional spirits were worshipped by sacrifice, 
prayer, lustration and vow. This primitive and homely 
state of religion was overwhelmed in Roman literature by 
Greek anthropomorphic mythology. Formalism in religi¬ 
ous rites increased with the transforming of the agricul- 
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tural settlement of Rome into a city-state. The was a 
gradual but unmistakuble establishment of a state reli¬ 
gion. The old cults had been in the hands of individual 
households. The state now took them over and consecra¬ 
ted them to the its own uses. A great temple was built on 
the Capitoline Hill, the centre of new Rome, and in it was 
established the worship of divine triad" ( at first Jupitor, 
Quirinus. and Mars, and later Jupitor, Juno and Minerva) 
symbolizing the religious majesty of the State- 

“A priestly hierarchy was also created, flamines for 
principal deities, and the college of pontifices, associated 
with many of the minor rites." The college was presided 
over by Pontifex Maximus, who became "the repository of 
sacred law and keeps the secret of the festival calendar", 
which be only revealed to peoples month by month ( C. 
Bailey (edito), op. cit., pp. 243-244). 

In course of time pontifices began to preside over 
the whole state cult generally- The Collegium Pontificum 
included, besides the pontiffs themselves, the flamines, 
vestals and rex sacrorum. The Pontifex Maximus was 
the head of the state clergy (Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
p- 716). 

In Imperial times the post of Pontifex Maximus was 
held by the reigning emperor. Augustus was elected as 
the chief of the pontifices in 12 B.C. The first emperor 
to refuse to hold the post was Gratian. 

123. See n. 122. 

124. See n. 122. 

125. See n. 122. For general information on the position of 
the Chinese emperor in early and mediaeval China as 
the religious head of the society, see K- S. LatoUrette, op. 
cit., p. 521. "The religious head of society, he not only 
performed many ceremonies, either in person Or by proxy, 
as the high priest of mankind, but appointed or confirmed 
the chief dignitaries of various cults" (ibid. p. 521 ). 


126. The very fact that some ancient authorities on polity, 
including Kaujilya. condemended in varying degrees the 
dual-rulership ( Arthaidstra , VIII. 2 ) shows that this 
system was not Unknown. 

126a- Indian Museum Bulletin. 1973, vol. VUI, p. 114. For 
arguments against a hypothesis attributing a class of copper 
coins to Kanisbka U, a co-ruler of Huvishka. see KCLFR. 
p. 91, n. 199. 

127- W. Spellman, op. cit., p. 64. 

128. J. W. McCrindle. The Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great, p- 256 ; Diodorus Siculus. Bibliolhekes His lor ikes, 
CIV. 

129. CCGSKBI. pp. 92. 102, etc- ; W. Spellman, op. cit., 
p. 64 ; A. S. Altckar. State and Government in Ancient 
India ( 1st edition ). p. 235. 

130. H. Mattingly, Roman Imperial Civilisation, p. 14, 19, 22. 
26. 297 and 298 ; CAH, XI, pp. 414-416 ; etc. 

131. J. C. Quo, A Concise Chinese-EngUsh Dictionary, pp. 13 
and 121. Ling means inter alia "lead", “order", etc., 
and Ltng-shih denotes "consul”, which is certainly a civilian 
post. 

132. In the Roman empire sometimes civil service was closely 
tied to the military (H. Mattingly, op. cit -, p. 122)- 

133. V. S- Apte, The Practical Sanshrit-English Dictionary, 

pp. 489-490- 

134. R- S. S harms, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in 
Ancient India, p. 171; MI, pp. 63. 153. etc. 

134a. H. Mattingly, op. cit,., pp. 119 f ; C- G. Starr, A History 
of Ancient World, p. 639 ; W- Eberhard, op. cit.. p. 72. 

135 - MI, p. 139. 

136. SI (2nd edition), pp-151-152 This Bakjnapati belonged to 
the family of Saruka ( Scythian tribe Saraucae ) ( MBAS, 
1979. April, p. 6). 

137. CII> vol. II, pt. I. P. 149. Though this inscription may be 
considered to indicate that a Mahjdand'Uiayaka as a 
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Horamurta- (Djuapati) was inferior in official rank to a 
Kshatrapa, an inscription from North Waziristan of the 
year 39 indicates a higher status for a Dap^aniyaka. It 
records that a tank was caused to be excavated by a 
Kshatrapa at the order of a KushAna Dap^anAyaka. 

138- Sarigharaksha. the author of the Mdrgabhumisutra, was the 
chaplain of Kanishka I. He might have been officially 
appointed to that post. 

139. PIHC, 1957. p. 68. A pedestal inscription from Ganeshra 
(near Mathura) refers to a statue of a general (MahAdap^a- 
n&yaka) called UUSna, a Vifvasaka (El, vol. XXIV, p- 206). 
We are not certain whether this image was an object of 
worship. The term Vihasika (or Vaiivasika) appears as 
an ethnic name or an administrative designation in another 
group of Mathura inscriptions (MI, pp. 92, 98, etc). 

139a. Indian Museum Bulletin, 1973, p. 115. 

140. CCGSKBI. pll. XXV f.; DAK, figs. 2. 3, etc. ; HHS, ch. 
118. p. 9a ; Taisho Tripitaka, no. 2058, p. 316 ; etc. 
RudradAman I, whose family might have earlier served 
the KusbAnas, was well versed in the use of sword and 
shield (El, vol. VHI, p. 44). 

141. DAK, pi. XI, nos- 215 f. 

142. CCGSKBI, pi. XXIV. no. 7 ; DAK, pi. I, no. 16 ; pi.XVI, 
no. I ; but see also DAK, pi. VII. no. 132- See also 
TAKE, vol. n. p- 118. 

743. MI, p. 143* The inscription concerned is dated in the 
year 270. If the year is referred to the era of 58 B. C, 
the record was inscribed in (270-58/57 B.C.) A.D. 212-13. 

144- For Baladhikfita and MahabalAdhikrita, see CII, vol. Ill, 
pp. 109 and 210 : and El, vol. X, p. 71. BalAdhakshya is 
mentioned in the Harivamia, Manusmgiti, etc. 

145. P. R. Coleman—Norton (editor), Studtes in Roman Eeono- 
mic and Social History in Honour oj Allan Chester Johnson, 
p. 139 ; E. H- Warmington, Commerce Between the Roman 
Empire and India, pp. 14 f. 
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146. EFKH, pp. 16-17. 

147. Peri plus, sec. 44 ; H. C. Liddel and R. Scott, A Greek- 
English Lexicon, 1961, p. 65. W. H. Schoff translated 
Basilikoi halieis as ‘-native fishermen in king's service". 
But the translation adopted here suits the context better. 
“The men. in the king's service, who have to do with the 
sea" were probably alluded by the expression Sdgarapra 
logdnarn (Sanskrit, Sdgarapralokdndm) in an epigraph at 
Kanheri (near Bombay), dated to about the first half of the 
and century A.D. The expression means "of those who 
look after the ocean" or “of the sea-observers" (PIHC, 
i960, pt. I, pp. 55-57). 

According to the Periplus, they used large boats called 
Trappago and Cotymba (see 44). The Angavijjd also 
refers to such large sea vessels. 

148. Periplus, secs. 41 and 52 ; KD, pp. 30 and 105. 

149. Periplus, secs. 41 and 47 ; KD, pp. 107-108. 

150. The local authorities of South India probably had to main¬ 
tain navies to curb the activities of sea pirates (see above 
p. 206). 

151. In this connection see also EFKH, p. 54 and 63, n. 21. 

152. BSOAS, i960, vol. XXIH, pp. 50-51. Karalrahgo is the 
same word as Pers. Kandrang, a title of the governor of 
the provinces bordering on the lands of the former KushAn 
empire, and supplies its etymology as *Kandr-drang beside 
Kasdn-dtang. 

153. CII, vol. H. pt. I. p. 151. 

154. H. Humbach. Baktrische Sprachdenkmdler, pt. 1, p. 85. 

155. In the Gupta period the rulers of the province of Pup^ra- 
vardhana were directly appointed by the emperors. 

156. The expression Maharajasa gramasami may also be Inter¬ 
preted to mean that the Kshatrapa in question was appoin¬ 
ted by the king concerned as the ruler of a village. It is, 
however, difficult to believe, in the absence of very defi¬ 
nite evidence, that the ruler of the status of a Kshatrapa 
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(governor of a province) was usually appointed a ruler 
of a village. 

156a. It has been noted that in the Arsacid empire a satrap (mar- 
zaban) was styled in the Greek version of his title as Stra- 
tegos (CAH, vol. XI, p. 114). 

157. R. Ghirshman, Iran, pp. 263-264. According to M. Ros- 
tovtzeff, the semi-independent units in the Parthian empire 
were within the satrapies. The units were ethnical or 
urban. The Greek cities of Macedonian origin, which were 
not transformed into such petty kingdoms or semi-indepen¬ 
dent entities, also formed self-governing Units within the 
satrapies {CAH, vol. XI, p. 115). 

758. W. Eberhard, op. til., p. 72. See also X S. Latourette, 
op. tit., p. 60. 

t59- H. Mattingly, Roman Imperial Civilisation, pp. 59-60 ; 
CAH, vol. XI, p. 447. 

160. JA, 1934, vol. CCXXX 1 V, p. 3. See above n. 7. 

161. ClI, vol. Ill, p. 8 

162. SI (2nd edition), p. 293. 

163. El, vol. vm, pp. 65, 82, etc. ; vol. VII, p. 64 ; etc. 

164. See above n. 163. 

165. El. voL VIII, p. 60. Apar&nta was also in the domain 
of Rudradaman I ( ibid., p. 44). The Kshaharitas also 
might have held it for some time. 

r66. The official in charge of an ihira in the Sfttavihana kingdom 
was called amdtya, whereas the same title was attributed 
to the governor of Anartta and Surftshtra in the Junagadh 
record of RudradAman (I). A Junnar inscription refers to 
an amfitya of Mahfikshatrapa Nahapana. Here the term 
amdtya probably denoted a “minister". Thus the title 
concerned was used to designate different types of officials 
or to designate a class of officers doing different types of 
duties. A fragmentary epigraph, found in the Mathura 
district, refers to an amacha or amitya of (king) Gomita. 
(MI, p. 159). He has been identified with king Gomitra, 


who ruled in the Mathura area in an age earlier than the 
Kushapa period (ibid. , 160). The Taxila inscription of 
the year 136, which refers to a Great King of Kings Deva- 
putra Khushapa, speaks of amachas or amjtyas (ClI. vol. 
H, pt. I, p. 76). These am&tyas were either royal counsel¬ 
lors or ministers, or administrators of territorial uuits. 
Since by the year 136 or A. D. 78-79 Taxila was within the 
limits of the Kushlpa empire, officials called amdtya can 
be considered to have been employed in the Kush&pa 
administration. ' 

167. J. Marshal] el al.. The Monument s of Sanchi. p. 316, no. 

>64 ; pl. 130. no. 153. 

168. MI, p. 209. 

169. Luder's List • no. 69a. 

170. El, vol. I, p. 387, no. 11 ; vol. IX, pp. 244!. 

1704. £T, vol, XXXV. P. 190. 

171. Artkaidstra, III, 10 ; Manu-smfiit, VII. 116-8. In this 
connection see also A. S. Altekar. Stale and Government 
in Ancient India (1st edition), pp. I7lf. 

173 . El. vol. XXIV. p. 10. 

173. The term grdmasvdmi (the lord of the village) as well as 
grdmika occurs in the Arlhaidstra (HI, 10 ; TV, 13) as 
denoting the head of the village administration. He, as it 
appears from the Artkaidstra, received salary in cash (V, 3). 
Thus from a pre-K ushflpa age the village headman, recei¬ 
ving cash salary, was technically known as the .-lord of the 
village' ’. Hence, if the Manti-mgiri describes the village 
headman as grdmasya adhipati (the lord of the village) and 
recommends that he should be granted a piece of land (ins¬ 
tead of cash salary) (VII. 115-16. and 119), the evidence 
cannot be considered as suggestiong enhancement of the 
importance of the village headman in comparison with the 
period represented by the Artkaidstra. So R. S. Sharms 
is wrong in interpreting the evidence of the Manu-smfili as 
one of the indications of the growing importance of the 
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village headman (R. S. Sharma. Aspects of Political Ideas 
and Institutions in Ancient mdia, p. 172). Sharma is, how¬ 
ever, right in suggesting that the hereditary character of 
the post "tilted the balance in favour of the growing im¬ 
portance of the village headman" (ibid.). 

174. The title padrapila (literally meaning "protector of a 
village"), mentioned in an epigraphic record ( JUPHS• 
1939 ’ P- 22), might have been an alternative designation 
for "grimika" (B. N. Puri, India Under Ike Kuskdpas. 
p. 84). 

175. K. S- Latourette. op. oit., p. 533. 

176. CAH, vol.XI, p. 449. 

176a. Ibid., p. 121. 

177. Ibid., vol. DC. pp. 590-591. 

178- SI (2nd edition), vol. I. p. 146- 

179. CII, vol. I, p. 94. 

180. V. S. Apte. The Praetrical Sanskrit—English Dictionary 
(3rd edition), p. 897. A Mathura epigraph refers to a few 
Vyivahirins as SaAgbaprakfitis or "Commissioners of the 
Community" (MI, pp. 101-102). According to Hides, 
these Vyavah&rins were merchants. Sadghaprakfitis formed 
a body of laymen, employed by the SaAgha, probably to 
look after the managerial work of the community (MI, 
pp. 84 and 102 ; TAKE , vol. n. p. 119). 

In the Kharosh(b| inscriptions of the Shan-shan kingdom 
of the3rd-4th century A. D.. the term mahatoa(-mahdtmd), 
was used to denote a magistrate. 

181. SBAW, 1933. P’SOt- 

182. E- J. Rapson, E. Senart, A. Boyer, Kkarosk/kl Inscrip¬ 
tions Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 
pi. HI, nos. 622 and 634. The word dranga may have been 
related to Avestan drang meaning "to make firm” -strong" 
’.strengthened”, etc., and so may refer to a firmly establi¬ 
shed or strong (fortified ?) post (C. Bartholomae. op, 
oil., col. 772 ; BSOAS, vol. VH. p. 511). In the Rdjatara- 


« 7 » 

ngini the term dranga has been used to denote a "frontier 
watch station" and also “a toll house" (M. A. Stein. 
Kalhtns's Rdjatarangipl. vol. U, p.291). In the Central 
Asian Kharostyhj inscriptions the word dranga means 
“frontier watch-station" and “toll-house” and sometimes 
also "office, department’’, etc- (T. Burrow, Language 0/ the 
Khasoshfhl Inscriptions (torn Chinese Tuskestan, p, 98). It 
appears that the term dranga meant a fortified post serving 
as a watch station in a border area of a kirgdom. It also 
acted as a centre for collecting taxes on merchandise from 
people entering or leaving the country. Naturally the term 
began to denote a tax collecting centre working on behalf 
of the government of the country. Gradually the term 
came to denote loosely a government office or department 
(BSOAS, vol. VII, p. 511). The titles drafigidhipa, and 
draAgeh, which appear in the RdjataraligM and mean 
"lord of dranga”, may be compared with the title Karai- 
raAga (Karalrango). 

183. R. G. Kent. Old Persian Grammar Text Lexicon, p. 191 ; 
T. Burrow, op. cit., P. 98 ; H. Hultzsch. op. oit., p. 71. 

184. See above n. 182. 

185. Philottratus, TaEsTon Tyanea Ap oil onion. I, 20. 

186. Ibid-, I, 27 /. 

187. HRS , ch. 118, p. 9a. 

188. Bardesanes, Book oj the Lavs of Countries ; W. Cureton, 
Spicilegium Syria cum : Containing Remains 0/ Bardaisan, 
Ambrose and Mar Bar Serapion, pp. 21 and 82. 

189. Moscow News, Nov. r6> 1974, p- 4 ; Uzbekistan Today, 
1973, no. 3; VDI, 1976. no.i, pp. 72f. But the names of the 
owners or rather donors of the gold slabs do not by them¬ 
selves indicate their assocition with the Imperial Kushapas. 

190- CII, vol. II, pt. I, p. 145. 

191. Ibid., p. 143. 

192. Ibid.; TP, 1923, pp. 971. 

193. Tsapao-tsang ching, ch. VIII (Taisho Tripift la, no. 203, 
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PP- 4&4f.); Fo-kuo chi (Taisho Tripifaka. vol. 51, pp. 858O; 
etc. 

194. Taisho Tripifaka, no. 2058, p. 315. According to the Fo- 
kuo chi, Kanishka (I) attacked Ch'ien-to-wei (Gandhivati. 
i. e., Gandhira) with the intention of taking away the 
Buddha's alms-bowl which was in that country (ibid., no. 
2085, vol 51, p. 858). But. since Gandhira had become 
a part of the Kushina empire even before the reign of 
Kanishka I, there might not have been any occasion for his 
conquest of that country. It is interesting to note that 
another legend refers to his campaign in Gandhira 
(JRAS, 194*. PP- 18-19). 

195. HHS, ch. 118, p. 9a. 

195a. Ibid., ch. 88 ; F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, p. 42. 

196. EFKH, pp. nf. 

196a. CAH, vol IX, p. 598. The Arsadds also acquired great 
wealth by levying tares On the caravan trade between 
Parthia, China and India on one hand and Paithia and the 
Roman empire on the other (CAH, XI, pp. 22if). 

197. El, vol. Vm, p. 44 ; U- N- Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue 
System (2nd edition), pp. 392, 404 and 421. 

198. El, vol. Vm. p. 44 ; U. N. Ghoshal. op. cil.. pp. 392. 
414 and 427. 

199. M. IPheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, pp. 193- 
194 - 

200. El. vol. VII. pp. 61-62. 

201. A. Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiquc. vol. I, p. 223. 
The Wei-lileh refers to rare stones (—inferior jades) from 
Chi-pin (Wei-IUeh. ch. 38 ; P. Hirth. op. eit., p. 72). 
During most of the period covered by the Wei-IOeh Chi 
pin was in the Kushina empire. According to the Wei- 
Hi eh, “during the third year of Yang-chia ( = 134 A. D.) 
the king and minister of Su-le (Kashgarh) presented to the 
court each a golden girdle beset with blue stones’' (Hirth. 
op. cit., p. 72. Sou-kuo-chih, ch. 30). The expression. 


*7i 

“blue stone" may mean lapis lazuli. This stone could have 
been derived from the region of Badakhshan. which was 
rich in lapis lazuli and which was within the Kush&pa 
empire in the 2nd century A. D. (The Geographical Maga¬ 
zine, 1963, October, pp. 430 f). Gold and rubies have 
also been found there (ibid., p. 438). 

201a. The author of the Periplus, whose information about 
Scythia or the lower Indus country may not be dated long 
before its conquest by the KushSpas, spoke of the export 
of callean stone (meaning turqoise T) and sapphire (deno¬ 
ting lapis lazuli) from that area (sec. 39). The Naturalis 
Historia of pliny, dedicated in A. D. 77. refers to crystal¬ 
like astrion stone found on the shore of Patalene (in the 
Indus delta) (NH, XXXVII, 48. 132). Chapter 118 of the 
Hou Honshu, which records the Yueh-chih (Kushftpa) 
conquest of Shen-tu or the lower Indus area, indicates that 
this territory produced (i.e., made available in its markets ?) 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead. tin. etc. (HHS, ch. 118, 
p. 10). Some, if not all of these articles of commerce, 
must have been acquired from mines situated in the 
Kushapa empire. 

202. Arthaiistra , V, 7 ; VII. I ; VII, 14 ; U. N. Ghosal. op. at., 
p. 143. The Arthaiistra stressed greatly on the inportance 
of government control over mining. In one place it states 
that “mine (i. e., metal raised through mining) is the chief 
ingredient for war (i.e., for manufacturing weapons for 
waging war) (VH, 14). 

203. A. Scbiefner (editor), Tirana that de Doctrinac Buddhicae 
in India Propagatione Narratio, pp. 70-71. 

204- Ptolemy, VII, I, 65 ; EFKH, p. 25. 

205. EFKH, pp. 25-27. 

206. £ 1 , vol. VIII, pp. 65, 71, etc. 

207. U. N. Ghosal, op. at., p. 144. 

208- U. N. Ghosal thinks that the Arthaiistra seems to enjoin 
that mines, operation of which is costly, should be let 
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out in return for a share in output (bhdga) or torrent 
(prakrnya) [ibid., p. 143). 

209. C. Bailey (editor) op. eil., p. 129. Our scanty evidence 
attests to all types of exploitation in various mines of the 
empire “under the Flavians and Antonines" : “leasing to 
large capitalists (as in Noricum, Dalmatia and Gaul); leasing 
of single pits of small entrepreneurs, whose rent was colle¬ 
cted either by tax-farmers or by state officials ; exploita¬ 
tion of quarries by contractors (redemptores ), who received 
fees proportionate to the amount of material extracted, the 
work being done under the supervision of civil or military 
officers ; extraction of minerals and stone by convicts 
[damnati m metatlum) or slaves under the supervision of 
soldiers ; the use of compulsory labour, especially in 
Egypt”. There also “existed all over the empire mines 
and quarries owned by private people who paid a certain 
amount of produce to the state" (M. Rostovtzeff, Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire . vol. I, pp. 
341-342). Similar situation might have prevailed in the 
Kushfipa empire. 

210. According to the ArthaUstra, the "body of income" (dya- 
larlra) of a state consists of seven main elements (from 
which revenues are received), viz., durga (fortified city), 
rdshtra (country part), hhani (mine), setu (an embanked 
area of agricultural products, or an orchard or an enclosed 
flowerbed) vana (four types of forest), vraja (seven kinds 
of herd) and vanik-patha (trade route) (land as well as sea- 
route). The seven sources of government's income were, 
also according to the same text, mOla (profit from invest¬ 
ment of capital), bhdga (king's share of the produce), vydjt 
(compensation fee), parigha ("door bolt"), Klfipta (fixed 
tax), rfjpika (separate tax) and atyaya (money-fine) (II, 6). 

211. CAH, vol.IX, p. 598 ; vol. XI, p. 121 ; EFKH, pp. Ilf. 

212. M. Rostovtzeff. SHERE,\oL I, p. 79. 

In the Seleucid empire there were taxes levied by the 


central government- We do not know whether the Arsacids 
continued this system. Arrian's statement that “Pacores 
(II) sold OsrhSene to its king", has been dted as an insta¬ 
nce of the inclination on the part of the Arsacids to sell 
the right of collecting taxes to the ruler of a given country 
or satrapy (Arrian, Parlhica, Frag. 45 ; CAH, vol-XI, p. 
121). There is no evidence to show that the Kushipas 
favoured a similar system. 

2t3. U. N. Ghoshal, op. dt., p. 30 ; Manu-rmgiti, VII, 128 
129, 139 and 170-171 ; Mahabhdrata, XII, 87, I7b-l8a, 
20-22 ; 88, 4-7 ; Arthajdstra, II, I ; Divydvaddna (edited 
by Cowell and Neil), pp. 562-563 ; etc. 

214. Arthajdstra, II, X ; H, 6 ; etc. 

215. H. M. Dubs, The History of the Former Han Dynasty, by 
Pan-ku, vol. Ill, pp. 502-503 ; B. Watson, Records of 
the Grand Historian of China, vol. II, p. 430. In different 
ages of Chinese history ‘‘the revenue to support the hiera¬ 
rchy of officials and the machinery of district (and) provincial 
and imperial governments came chiefly from four sources 
—the land tax, tribute, custom duties and the salt moo' - 
poly" (K. S. Latourette, op- cit., p. 538). 

216. Arthajdstra, II, 15. In several royal inscriptions of the 
Sdtavdhana kingdom, the land given to a donee or a class of 
donees was described as inter alia apdveja and arajhasavi- 
nayika. The first term apdveja, which literally means “not 
to be eutered”. has been compared with the expression 
achdfabhdtaprdvejya, which appears in some later records 
and refers to exemption from entrance by irregular and 
regular troops. Similarly the term arafhasavinayika may 
allude to exemption from the entrance or interference by 
police and districts magistrates. These exemptions, granted 
to the donees, may suggest that the troops and police forces 
and officials had the right to enter the land, enjoyed by ordi¬ 
nary revenue paying citizens. If a tax payer had to bear the 
expenses of these persons during their stay in his land, then 
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be had to bear in the Sitavahaua kingdom an unfair share 
of burden of state expenditure (see. U. N. GhosaL op. at., 
p. 252). The same situation might have been obtained in 
the contemporary Kushipa empire, or at least in its eastern 
provinces. 

217. R. S. Sharma. Aspects 0/ PoliticalIdeas aetdInstitutions in 
Ancient India, p. 173- 

218. Pliny alludes to the system of barter followed in Seres. In 
this trade the merchants of the Kushipa empire might have 
participated. Since Indian (or Kushipa) coins have not 
been found in any significant number in the Roman empire, 
it will be logical to infer that the value for commodities 
imported from the Roman Orient in the lower Indus re¬ 
gion of the Kushipa empire was paid by local merchants 
by handing over different products to the visiting traders 
and sailors (in this connection see HHS, ch. 118, p. 9b ; 
see also Periplus, sec- 38). The Divydvadana seems to 
allude to asystem of barter ( praltpanya) (p. 193-5 ; p. 211. 
27) (see also B. N. Puri. op. dl„ p. 115). In the late 
second century the people of even the Roman empire had 
to make payments in kind, though for different reasons 
(M. Rostovtzeff. SHE RE, vol. I. p. 414). 

219. The varieties of deities on coins, which had been remarka¬ 
ble in the periods of Kanishka I and Huvishka and which, 
inter alia, had indicated their religious catholicity, decreased 
from the time of V&sudeva I. Only Oesho and Nani are 
seen on coins of V&sudeval, Nani, Ardokhsho and Oesho 
appear on coins of Kanishka nl and only the last two 
deities are seen on those of V&sudeva II. Obviously there 
was a change in Kushipa monetary policy (see also below 
n. 221). 

220. R- Gdbl has made an attempt to attribute all Kushina 
gold coins to the mint of Balkh. D. W. MacDowall. who 
conoedes that it is not possible to see "any clear mint pat¬ 
tern for Kushina gold", has argued on the basis of types 
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and denominations of copper coins, that important mints 
can be distinguished in Gandhira for V'ima Kadphises and 
in Kapisene, Gandhira and Kaspeiria for Kanishka I and 
Huvishka. MacDowall thinks that he can trace in the 
varied coinages of Kanishka and Huvishka struck at each 
of these mints a recurrent pattern of two, four or six reverse 
types through successive issues. This indicates an offidna 
pattern of typically Roman type for Kanishka and Huvishka 
at each of these mints, the products of each of the offidnae 
(or workshops into which a mint was divided) being marked 
by a distinctive reverse type. This offidna organisation, 
MacDowall believes, disappeared abruptly at the end of 
the reign of Huvishka, indicating perhaps the departure of 
Roman technical advisers. "On this interpretation, the use 
of multiple reverse types by Kanishka and Huvishka had 
a strictly utilitarian purpose" (Numismatic Chronicle, 1970, 
p. X ; J. R. Hinnells (editor). Mithraic Studies, vol. I, 
P- M 5 )- 

The value of this hypothesis is greatly impaired by the 
fact that MacDowall himself has failed to see a clear mint 
pattern for Kushipa gold coins, which, and not the copper 
pieces, are known to betray influence of the weight system 
of Roman aurei. The coins of V'ima, Kanishka I. Huvishka 
and Visudeva I were struck at different mints, some of 
which might have been in Gandhira, Kiimjra or Kapisene. 
But the data at our disposal do not warrent for attribliion 
of a particular type to a particular mint. 

M. Mitchiner has tried to attribute copper coins of the 
above noted Kushipa rulers to Balkh. Kapifa, Taxila 
( + Pushkalivat|) and Jammu-Kifmira) and also (in cases of 
copper coins of a class of Huvishka's coinage) to Mathuri. 
He has made these attributions apparently on the basis of 
certain alleged typological, stylistic, palaeographic and 
(occasionally) metrological peculiarities betrayed by these 
coins (M. Mitchiner, Oriental Coins and Their Values, The 
II 
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Ancient and Classical World, 600 B- C-A. D. 650, pp. 
403 !■). 

No doubt, we may notice minor differences between 
copper coins of tbes KushApa kings displaying same broad 
types. But such differences do not furnish convincing evi¬ 
dence for geographical location of any of the KushApa 
mints though these may be explained as regional (or, in at 
least certain cases, chronological) variations. For an exa¬ 
mple, we may refer to the bilingual copper coins of V'ima 
Kadphises bearing “king at altar" and "Siva with bub" 
types. Though we may discern minor variations in the 
display of devices, monograms, etc., on these pieces, such 
variations do not indicate geographical locations of the 
mints concerned. Monolingual copper coins of V'ima 
(bearing "king at altar'* and “Siva with bull” types, and 
Greek legend) may be chronologically placed after his bili¬ 
ngual pieces and immediately before the monolingual coins 
of Kanishka I (ibid., p. 405). In any case, these coins need 
not necessarily to be attributed to Bactra (Balkh) alone 
(iW<f). These, like monolingual copper and gold coins of 
Kanishka I and Huvishka, could have been minted in seve¬ 
ral parts of the empire (including Bactria). 

221. The decrease in the number of deities on KushApa coins 
may indicate, as pointed out above, a change in monetary 
policy. The practice of using coinage, like the Roman 
emperors, as a medium of propaganda was probably dis¬ 
carded sometime in the reign of Visudeva 1 , whose Period 
Incidentally saw the end of direct maritime contact between 
the Romans and the Kushapa empires. The KushApa 
rulers aiso probably became more sectarian in their religi¬ 
ous policy than their forbears. (See above n. 219). 

222. An instance of the sanction by a local authority for regu¬ 
lar circulation of KushApa coins may be found in the“S” 
shaped countermark on Kushapa coins unearthed in some 
unmber in Khorezm (in Soviet Central Asia) (A. I*. Basham 
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(editor), Papon on tho Data of Kanishka, p. 311 ; see also 
JNSI, vol* XXXVI p. 51). 

223. For an example, we can refer to the hoard of KushApa 
gold coins found in Ethiopia (Congresso Internationals di 
Numismatica, 1961, Roma, pp. 475ft. 

224. Periplus, secs. 6, 9, 27 and 38. 

223- A fairly large number of the Roman gold coins discovered 
in the Indian subcontinent are found defaced by an incision 
across the imperial head. This probably indicates cancella¬ 
tion of their use as legal tenders. M. Wheeler has surmised 
that the KushApas, who struck gold coins, saw to it that 
“such Roman gold as was admitted to their border states 
was removed by mutilation from possible rivalry as curre¬ 
ncy and relegated to use as bullion or ornament". Such a 
hypothesis would suggest that the KushApas were zealous 
enough to prohibit Roman coins from regular circulation 
In the KushApa empire (M. Wheeler, Rome Beyond the 
Imperial Frontiers, pp. 169-70). But it must be remembered 
that majority of these defaced coins have been found in 
those parts of peninsular India which were never within the 
KushApa empire (ibid., p. 171, fig. 18 ; pi. 18). Moreover, 
a Nasik inscription of the time of NahapAna may suggest 
that Roman gold coins (probably referred to as Suvarpa in 
that record) formed a part of local currency in W. Deccan 
In the rst-2nd century A. D. Hence the real reason for the 
defacement of these coins might have been something else. 
The incision across the head of the Roman emperor may 
Indicate the attempt on the part of the local authorities, 
which allowed the circulation of a Roman coin bearing 
such a feature as a legal tender (or at least as bullion), to 
remind its User that it did not bear the representation of the 
king in whose territory it was allowed to remain in circu¬ 
lation. 

The mint masters of the KushApas could have procured 
gold not only by melting down imported Roman gold coins 
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sod (old objects (Periplus. secs. 39 and 49), but also from 
the supply of the material available in Bactria and in cer¬ 
tain gold producing areas of the Indian subcontinent (JN 
SI. 1977, vol. XXXIX. pp. 94 f). 

Bactria was famous from an early age for the availabi¬ 
lity of gold in its markets (Diodorus Siculus, BibUothehes 
Historikes, II, 2-7). Evidence for this is supplied by the 
Fullol hoard and the Or Us treasure, which have yielded 
gold objects, and an Achaemenid inscription, referring to the 
supply of gold from inter alia Bactria for construction of a 
palace of Darius I. Gold bars of the Kushjpa age have 
been unearthed at Dalverzin-Tepe in Uzebelristan. Among 
the suggested sources of supply of gold to Bactria we may 
include ancient Scythia (which incorporated parts of the 
southern section of the USSR) and also the Ural and Altai 
regions (GBI, p. 105 ; G. Adhya, Early Indian Economics, 
p. 180 ;JNSI, 1977, Vol. XXXIX, pp.94 f). 

We have evidence of early workings of gold mines in 
certain areas of the Indian subcontinent now included in 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu (G. Watt, A 
Dictionary 0/Economic Products 0/India, 2nd reprint, vol. 
m. pp. 519 f ; Taxila, vol. II. p. 620; JNSI, 1977, vol. 
XXXIX, p. 9). Gold was also procurable in certain regions 
(including the territory through which flowed the Indus ?) 
by washing sand (Herodotus, Hiloriai, in, 105 ; O. P. 
Jaggi. The Dawn oj Indian Technology, vol. I, p. 114). 
Some of these areas might have supplied gold to the lower 
Indus country which, as “India", paid annually 360 talents 
of gold dust as tribute to Darius I ( Histonai, HI,97 ; see 
also III, 91). These mines and the system of procuing gold 
by washing alluvial sand could have remained in working 
condition also in the Kushipa period. 

226. EFKH, p. 14. 

227. E. H. Warmington, The Commerce Between the Roman Em¬ 
pire and India, pp. 34 f; HHS, ch. xx8 ; TP, 1907, s. U, vol. 
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VUI. p. X55 ; CAH, vol. XI,pp. 97-98 ; N. C. Debervoise, 
A Political History o/Parthia, pp. 134 f. 

228. HHS, ch. 118, p. 9b; TP, 1907, s. It, vol. VIII, p. 193. 

239. HHS, ch. 81 ; F. Hirth,C 4 »«a and the Roman Orient, p. 42. 

230. Pliny, NH. VI, 24, xor. The Chin-shu, which deals with the 
period from c. A. D. 265 to 419, also states that the profit 
of such trade was “hundred fold” (F. Hirth, op. cit., p. 45). 

231. Pliny referred to the drainage of a great number of Roman 
coins from the empire as the price for Indian wares (NH, 
VI, 24, xox and XII, 41,84). 

232. EFKH, p. 15. 

233. M. Wheeler, op. cit., p. X93. Stylistic influence of the 
Mathura school can be noticed in a few ivory plaques un¬ 
earthed at Dalverzin-Tepe in Uzbekistan (USSR) and dated 
to the Kushfipa age (G. A. Pugochenkova, Les Trtsors de 
Dalverxine-Tlpt, figs. 65-67). 

234. TAKE, vol II, p. 110. See also below n. 237. 

235. Ibid. vol. II, p. 110. Taxila was a centre of art and com¬ 
merce from a period earlier than the Kushipa age (Taxila, 
vol. I, p. 2). Hellenistic influence on Gandh&ra art and in 
planning of Sirkap (Taxila) itself is well-known. Statuettes 
of Hellenistic deities, imported from the Roman Orient, 
have been found at Taxila and a few other places in the 
north-western part of the Indian subcontinent and its 
borderlands. It is, therefore, interesting to note that 
the number of Mediterranean wares yielded by years of 
excavations at Taxila is insignificant in comparison to the 
considerable mass of such materials discovered in a 
much shorter period at Arikamedu on the eastern coast 
of peninsular India ( M. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 187 ; 
Taxila, vol. I, p. 40), It appears that at Taxila, unlike 
Arikamedu, “there was no terminal trade in usual Medi¬ 
terranean commodities" (M. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 188). 
The Taxilans might have participated in transit trade 
of such goods, buying only what themselves actually 
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ui«d and not having there any important distributing centre. 
With the increase of Indo-Roman maritime trade in the 
Kushina age cities like Taxila, situated in the interior of 
the empire probably played an unimportant role as termi¬ 
nating points of international trade. The same may be ob¬ 
served about Mathurg. which must have a lesser Hellenistic 
taste than the people of Gandhira. Both these localities, 
however, could have been important centres for transit 
trade in the Rushans age. 

236. TAKE, vol. lit p. no. 

237. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 92-93. Balkh II (particularly the site of 
Tepe Zargaran) has yielded different types of pottery bet¬ 
raying typological and stylistic similarities with several cla¬ 
sses of pottery found at certain sites to the north of the 
Oxus and at a few more eastern localities (including Taxila) 
(J.-C. Cardin. Ctramufue dts Bactres, pp. 93 f). All these 
areas were once in the Kuah&ga empire during the period 
of Kush&pa hegemony. 

238. TAKE, vol. II, p. in. 

239. KCLFR, p. 74. 

240. TAKE, vol. I, p. xn. 

241. CII, vol. EC, p. I, p. 77 ; SI (2nd edition), pp. 151-152 ; etc. 

242. A few of the inscribed gold bars found at Dalvertin-Tepe 
and datable to the Kush&pa age bear Kharoslqhl inscrip¬ 
tions referring to these as owned by or donated by monks 
of Katana (Kalanasa hamanai) ( VDI , 1976, no. I, pp. 77- 
78), identiiialle with ancient KalyApa and modern Kalyas 
near Bombay. Apparenty some monks hailing from Wes¬ 
tern Deccan visited or resided for some time at an establi¬ 
shment at Dalverzvin-Tepe (USSR). Attempts have been 
made to trace South (and partly Central) Indian racial ele¬ 
ments in physiognomical details of statues of warriors in 
the “hall of dark-skinned guards” at the archaeological site 
at Toprak-kala in Khorezm near the Aral Sea (PDK, pp. 
307-308). See also n. 241. 
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243. Strabo, Geographikon, XI, 8. 9 ; XV, 1,11 ; NH, VI. XXI, 
62-64 I SutlanipAla, 1010-1013 I Periplus, secs. 48 and 64 ; 
P loltmy, PTI.i, 45-50. 55-61 and 63 ; HHS, ch. 118 ; Wei- 
Ittth (quoted in P'ei Sung-chi's commentary on the San- 
kuo chib). 

244. EFKH, pp. 15 and 57. 

244a. M. Wheeler, op. tit., pp. 187 and 193 ; TAKE, vol I, 
p. 102. 

245. TAKE, vol. I, p. 102. See also below n. 326 and VDI, 
1978, no. 4, pp. 108-X16. 

246. Isidore of Charax, Stathmoi Parthikoi. secs. if. 

247. Inscriptions of Mathura (£ 1 , vol. I, p. 383; JUPHS, 1939, 
vol. XIV, p. 24) and Sanchi ( El, vol. IT, pp. 94 f., nos. 
47. 81,91, etc. ; J. Marshall and others, Monuments of 
SancAi, vol. n, p. 316. no. 168 ; vol. Ill, pi. 130. no. 157 ; 
vol, m. pi. 320, nos, 200-203 ; vol. HI, pi. 131, nos. 189- 
191, etc.) refer to vapik. 

248- V.S. Apte, op. cit., p. 826. 

249. A newly discovered Mathura inscription of Huvishka of 
the year 50 refers to a sirthavSha. 

250- El, vol. XXVtn, pp. 42-44. 

251. Inscriptions of Mathura (El, vol. I. pp. 381-382, nos. 1 
and2), Sanchi (voL II, p. 94. nos. 11, 35, 57,85,99 and 115 
1 ; Monuments of Sanchi, vol. II, p. 320, no. 211 ; vol. 
HI. pi. 131, no. 200) refer to preshfht. 

252. See above n. 250. 

253. El, vol. VII, p. 48. 

254. Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, 1955, p. 69. 

255. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

256. Ibid., pp. 62 and 68 ; El, vol. I. pp. 385-386 ; El, vol. 
I, P- 383 ; etc. Several donative records found in the 
Mathura area refer to the donations having been made by 
lay-disdples at the request of venerable persons of religious 
orders (El, vol. I, pp. 382, 383, 385, etc.). These data may 
tempt us to suggest that many (if not all) of the donations 
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given by monks or nuns themselves uen made oat of the 
amounts collected from their rich patrons. The depen¬ 
dence of religious pontifs on rich disciples from an early 
age is demonstrated by the evidence that Hilihalg, a rich 
potter-woman of SJvatthj, was the hostess of Gosgla 
Martkhaliputta for sixteen years {Bkagavatt-siUra, XV. 
s&tra 539 ; fol. 1243 » of the Calcutta edition ; vol. V. pp. 
2402 and 2407 (XV, 9 and 13) of the Sailana edition ; 
A. L. Basham, History andDoctrint of tin Ajtvikae, pp. 
32 and 132). 

257. Bhagasatlstitra, XV. sQtra 539 ; fols. 1243 a and 1253 b 
of the Calcutta edition ; F- R. Hoernle, Uvasagadasdo, 
vol II, App. I, pp. 6-7. 

2)0. El. vol. XXI, pp- 6of. 

259. C- Bailey (editor), op, eit., p. 168. 

26p. ASI, AR, 1903-4. p. no ; R. S. Sbanna. Aspects of Poli¬ 
tical Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India (2nd edition), 
p. 249. 

261- El, vol. XXI, pp. 6of ; AS/, AR, 1911-12, p. 56 ; El, 
vol. VUl p. 82 ; etc. 

262. Ndrada-smgiti, X, 2 ; R. S. Sharma, op. cit. (2nd edition), 
p. 249- In later periods, traders and trading corporations 
assumed much administrative responsibilities, particularly 
In peninsular India. Sometimes they eves posed threat 
to the royal authority and power. 

263. El, vol- VIII, pp. 43-44 and 47 1 V-S. Apte, op. eit. p. 549. 

264. El. vol. vni. p. 43. The Patkawa inscription of a much 
later age alludes to the use of army for protecting a trad¬ 
ing community. 

2^5. Taxi la. vol. I. pp. 189 and 209 ; vol. II, P. 509- 

266. Ibid., vol. U, p. 509. 

267 A Mathura inscription of the year 28 (of the Kaniabka 
Era) refers to purl^as, i.e. silver kjrahipapas. 

268. M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-Englisk Dictionary 
(1951). p. 134- 


at 

269. Ibid,, pp. 375, 502 and 699. 

269a. VDI, 1976, no-1» p. 74. For a discussion on the evidence 
of two Taxila inscriptions referring to sa(lera), dra(mma), 
and o( bol) or dk(ane) and to sa(tera) and dra(mma) respe¬ 
ctively, see B. N. Mukherjee, The Pdradas-Their History 
and Coinage, pp. II and 21-24. 

269b. Taxila , vol. n, p. 609, f.n. 2. 

269c. F. R. Allchin has tried to show that the evidence of two 
Inscribed weights from Mathura and a weight unit from 
Taxila, as well as silver punch-marked and bent bar coins, 
indicate the average weight of a red seed as c. 115-120 mgs. 
(Journal of ike Economic and Social History of Ike Orient, 
1964. vol VII. pP. 201-205). 

270. Ibid., 1964, vol. VTI, pp. 201-203. 

271. Taxila, vol. II. p. 509. See also the Manu-smgiti, VIII, 403 
and IX. 257. The Indian provinces of the empire might 
have been aware of this system of government control of 
weights and measures. According to Manu, these were to be 
examined once in six months by government officials {ibid-, 
VIU. 403 ; see also V. S. Agrawala, India as Described by 
Manu, p. 45). See also the Artkatfjtra, n, 19. 

27a. TAKE, vol. I. pp. 118-122 ; B. Gafurov and others. XusAon 
Studies in USSR. p. 9. Archaeological evidence has sugges¬ 
ted that a large canal was excavated in the ist-3rd centuries 
A.D. in the Biahkent valley. At the Kushan stratum at 
Tali-Barzu (near Samarkand) an iron ploughshare has been 
found. This agricultural implement and similar implements 
were apparently used for ploughing land irrigated in a 
some what systematic way (B.Y. Stavisky and G- M. Bon- 
gard-lcvin, Central Asia in the Kushan Period , p. 13). 

273. TAKE, vol. I. p. 102. 

274. Ibid. 

275. CII, vol. II, Pt I, pp. 63, 79, 145.157,160, i6r, 165. 166, 
and 171 ; Indian Museum Bulletin. 1973, vol. VTI, no. 2, 
p. 114 } etc. See also CII, vol. II, pt. I, p. 66. 
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named after their greatest king (JdS, 1969, p. 120). 

285. W. Cureton, op. cit., p. 23 ; see also H. G. Rawtitoon, op. 
c*>- P- 4 * 3 - 

286. C. Bailey ( editor), op. til., pp. 231-232. See also R- 
Graves./. Claudius, chapter 2 and f ; and J.P.V.D- Bals- 
don, Roman women, Their History and Habib, pp. 208 f. 

287. Taisho Tripifaka, I, no. 71, 877*; BSOAS, 1965, vol. 

xxvm. p.589. 

288. Majjhima-nikdya, XI, 149. In the original Pali text the 
names of the areas concerned are given as Yona and Kam- 
boja. The Chinese translation replaced'these names by the 
name of the Yiieh-chih country. 

289. Puoyavrjayaji (editor), AAgavijji I, p. 55; This text refers 
to a class of coins as dlftdramdeaha (ibid., p. 86). The 
name is partly based on that of Roman denarius. The 
term denarius originally meant a Roman silver coin, but 
was also used (at least from the 1st century A.D-) to den¬ 
ote a gold and later even a copper coin. In any case, the 
name dlnaramdsaka could not have come into nse before 
the beginning of the Indo-Roman commerce. Epigraphlc 
material found at Nagarjunikonda and datable to c. 3rd 
century A D. refers to dinirimisaka. The AAgaoifjd also 
refers to certain deities like Apala (Greek Pallas), Apiditi 
(Iranian Anahita). Airipi (Irene) and Sglimiiigd (moon- 
goddess Selene), whose names could not have remained 
at least fairly well known in any part of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent (where the text in question was written) after the 
early Christian centuries. Hence the Angavijjd should have 
been composed sometime in that age and so roughly in 
about the KusUpa period. 

290. Angavijjd ( edited by Punyavijayaji), ch. 9, secs. 40-46, pp. 
101-103- 

291. Mauu-smgiti, X. 12 f and 43 f. 

292. Angavijjd, ch. 24, p. 149. 

293. Dlghamikdya, III, 264 ; Anguttaraneikdya, 1 ,107 ; II, 85 ; 
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AIV, p. 549. 

294. Angavijjd, ch. 57, p. 218. 

395. For B.N.S. Yadav'r remarks on the passage of the Anga- 
xnjjd under review, see G. R. Sharma and others, Kush- 
drut Studies, pp. 76 f. 

296. Angavijjd ch. 24 and ch. 25. pp. 149-150 ; T. W. Rhys- 
Davids, The Pali Taxi Society's Pali-English Dictionary, 
pt. II, p. 77. See also N. Wagle, Society at the Time of the 
Buddha, pp. 151 f. 

296a. V. S. Agrawala has pointed out that it appears from the 
Manu smfifi that though the foreigners were classed as 
Madras, they were not untouchables. The “new" Sfldra 
“could possess wealth, live inside the village, touch the 
twice-born, and in fact become the nucleas of a new eco¬ 
nomic Ufe" (Manu-smgiti, V, 129 ; X, 120 ; V. S. Agrawala, 
op. cit., p. 18 ). The Brghmapas, who would have been 
expected to be hostile to the presence of alien people unfa¬ 
miliar with the caste system, perhaps gradually reconciled 
themselves to the new sodo-economic set up in the 
Kushgpa empire (see also G. P. Upadhyay. Brdhmagtas in 
Ancient India, pp. 205 f. ; and S. C. Bhattacharya, Some 
Aspects of Indian Society, pp. 66 f.).). 

297. The evidence of the Mahdbhdrala may probably be inter¬ 
preted as alludidg to poor Kshatriya soldiers and to far¬ 
mers ‘-on the verge of mingling with the slave-caste" (CHI, 
vol. I, pp. 268-270). The Milindapagha (IV, 2. 9 ) refers 
to the lord of a village (grimas&mika) and to the heads of 
its houses as those who were really the people to be recko¬ 
ned with in a rural society- The others, including (ordinary) 
"women and men, slave girls and slaves, hired workmen, 
servants, peasantry and sick people", did not count. 

298- Manu-smnti, X, 43-44. 

299. For a general discussion on class-conflict in political eco¬ 
nomy, see A. Mitra. Terms of Trade and Class Relations, 
pp. 8f. 
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300. According to Manu, there are slaver of seven kinds (vis.), 
“be who is made a captive under a standard, he who serves 
for his daily food, he who is born in the house, be who 
is bought aud he who is given, he who is inherited from 
ancestors and he who is enslaved by way of pUnishmetk" 
[Manu-sm/ili, VUI, 415). The Vidhurap audita Jdtaka 
states that' ‘some are slaves from their mothers, others 
are slaves bought for money, some come of their own will 
as slaves, others are driven by fear” (V. FausbOD (editor). 
The Jdtaka, no. 545 ; E. B. Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse 
(translators), The Jdtaka or Stories of the Buddha's Former 
Births, voL VI, P. 139). The ArlhaJdstra refers to slaves 
(ddsas) as “house bom”, "inherited", ‘•obtained" and 
“bought” (III, 13). This treatise makes a distinction 
between a Mlechchha slave and a (temporary ?) Arya 
slave (ibid.) In this connection see also A. N. Bose, 
Social and Rural Economy of Northern India (600 B.C.- 
200 A.D.), pp. 408 f ; B- C. Sen, Economics in Kaufilya, 
pp. 44 f ; VDI, 1976. no. 4, pp. 1-19 ; etc. 

301. The Periplus refers to the import of “singing toys" and 
“beautiful maidens for the harem" into the Barygaza area 
for the benefit of “the king” (identifiable with Manba» 
nus or Nahapina) (sec. 48). The information about Bary¬ 
gaza as furnished in the Periplus can be dated to a period 
when the extreme north western part of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent was already under the Kush&gas (see above pp. 34 
and 78). So the information concerned alludes to a royal 
custom of importing slaves into the subcontinent during 
the Kusb&pa age. Barygaza or Broach itself might have been 
included within the zone of Kushffpa influence, if Chash- 
jana. who controlled it for at least a certain period, had 
served the KushSpas (see above p. 78). 

The Acts of Thomas indicates the practice of Importing 
slaves into the kingdom of Cpdnaphar (Gondophaies I) 
(A.F.J. Klijn, The Acts of Thomas, pp. 63 f). His Idiydom 
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or the larger part of it was annexed to the Kushfina empire 
shortly after his rule. So the practice of importing slaves 
might well have continued during the rule of the KushSpas. 

302. It is now considered that the Acts of Thomas was first 
written in the 3rd century A.D. in the Syriac language and 
that the Greek, Latin and Armenian renderings should be 
placed among the earliest translations of the original work 
(F. C. Burkit, Early Christianity Outside the Roman Empire, 
p. 76 ; IA, vol. XXXIII, p. 3 ; A.F.J. Klijn, op. at, 
pp. 7,12 and 14 ; A. Walker, Apocryphal Gospels, Acts 
and Ret eolations, p. XIV). 

303. Acts of Thomas (Syriac version), acts I and II, secs. 
2-3 and 17-18 ; A.F.J. Klijn, op. cit„ pp. 65-66 and 
73 - 74 - 

304. See the East, 1967, vol. I, no- 2, pp. 323 f. for reasons for 
believing in the historicity of certain points in the Acts of 
Thomas relating to the coming of Thomas as a slave to 
India (denoting a section of the Indus area) for serving at 
the court of Gpdnaphar (identifiable with Gondophares I), 
who had a brother called Gad [identifiable with Gada 
mentioned as an associate of Guduvhara (Gondophares) 
in the legends on several coins). 

305. East, 1967, vol. I, no. 2 f. pp. 323 f. ; ASSIPH, pp. 185, 
216 f and 235 f. 

306. ASSIPH, pp. 216 f. and 235 f. 

307- Some scholars believe that the Shah-ji-ki dheri inscription 
of Kanishka I refers to a slave called A gif ala (—Greek 
Agesilaos) as a superintendent of works ( Cl I, vol. II, pt. 
I, p. 135). The inscription, however, does not actually 
contain any reference to a slave called Agiiala [The British 
Museum Quarterly, 1964, vol. XXVIII, p. 45). 

308. The Arthafdslra recommends the employment of slaves 
in cultivable lands owned by the king (II, 24 )• The 
Viihurapan<pLa Jdtaka refers to “king’s slave” (V- Faus- 
b 611 , op. ctU, vol. VI, P. 285 ; no. 545). The Ramdyapa 
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(II, 84, 7 ) refers to the inclusion of slaves In royal army. 
The Arthaidstra (I, 21), several Jdtakas (V. Fausboll, op. 
cit., vol. I, pp. 248 aDd 484 ; vol. VI, p. 138), etc., speak 
of domestic duties of slaves. It has also been claimed that 
slaves were employed in industrial enterprises (Arthaidstra 
II, 23 ; A. N. Bose, op. cit., p. 414). 

309. SEHRE, vol. I. p. 178. 

310- For an example, we can refer to the evidence of the Jita¬ 
kas. Of the Jitakas "the major part of the verses were not 
perhaps earlier than the third century B.C., whereas much 
of the prose is later than the (beginning of the) Christian 
Era" (AIU, p. 405). So the prose sections of a number of 
Jitakas (and, in a few cases, even the verse sections of 
certain Jitakas) may have, if nothing is indicated to the 
contrary, some relevance to the Kushipa age. The evidence 
of the Mahdbhdrata, the MMndapaftha, etc., may also have 
some relevance to the Kushipa age (see n. 311). 

311. The Dasa-Brdhmana JAtoka refers to Brihmapas working 
as tax-collectors, hunters, traders, armed escorts, servants, 
wagon-drivers, etc., and even as menials of kings (V. Faus- 
bdU, op. at., vol. IV, pp. 361-362 ; E. B. Cowell (editior of 
translation), The Jdtaka or the Stories oj the Buddha's 
Former Births, vol. IV. p. 228 ). A chapter of the Mahd- 
bhdrata (c. 400 B.C.-400 A. D. ) divides the Brihmapas 
into four grades, viz. those that are equivalent to the gods, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaifyas and the Spdras ( Mahd- 
bhArata, XII, 77, 2 f ; U. N. Ghoshal, Contribution* to 
the Bistory 0} the Hindu Revenue System (2nd edition), p. 
z6x). The attempt to equate the Brihmapas with Kshatri- 
yas, etc., probably indicates that the former often took 
upon the jobs traditionally associated with other castes. 
The KuSa Jdtaka refers to a prince (Kshatriya) working 
successively as a potter, basket-maker, reed-worker, garland- 
maker and cook (V. Fausboll. op. ctt., vol. V. p. 291; E. B. 
Cowell, op. eil., vol. V. pp. I 3 if). Though the prince of 


the story did not do these works for pecuniary reasons, the 
Jitaka's evidence should indicate that the Kshatriyas could, 
if occasions so demanded, do works not traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with their caste. The Mitindapahha, datable to 
the beginning or early decades of the 1st century A.D- 
[ERE. vol. VIII. p. 631), associates ordinary Vessas (hired 
Vaijyas ? ) with Suddas (IV. 3,27). The AAgavijjd refers 
to the Milakkhus (Mlechchhas) (including the Madras) (ch. 
24). among whom might have been the hina-jatis or "low 
(i.e. despised) castes" known from earlier sources as cart- 
manufacturers, potters, weavers, leather-makers and so 
forth (vet AIU, p. 548). 

Many of the above noted jobs, particularly those perfor¬ 
med by the Brihmapas and the Kshatriyas, were probably 
done as hired labourers. Interestingly enough, a section 
of the Kundla Jdtaka indicates that dasas (slaves) and also 
kammakiras (hired labourers) worked tor cultivation of 
fields (Fausboll, op. cit., vol. V, p. 412). 

312. See above n. 3IX. 

313. The Jitakas generally indicates low valuation of labour 
(A. N. Bose, op. cit., vol. II. p. 427). It appears from the 
Mahdummagga Jdtaka that a hired potter could enjoy after 
a full day's labour only "balls of rice dipt in a little 
soup" (Fausboll, op. cit., vol. VI. p. 372). Such material 
conditions of the hired labourers would make than perpe¬ 
tually dependent on their employers. 

314. The protection to karmakiras and sahghabhfitas (servants 
or employers belonging to a sort of union), as suggested by 
theoreticians (including Kauplya) from an age earlier than 
that of the Kushipas, was really inadequate to protect the 
economic inter at of the employees (see the A rthaidstra, II, 
23 ; III, 13 and 14). 

3x5. The word "feudalism'' may be very broadly defined as a 
system pertaining to feud or fief or land held in. condition 
of service or of payment of fee. The term has been used 
» 
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to indicate systems in various territories widely different 
from one another in content and age (E.R.A. Seligman, 
(editor-in-chief), Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vols. 
5-6. pp. 203f). The most well-known type of feudal system 
is that which was prevalent in mediaeval Europe. In 
mediaeval Europe the feudal system was a politico-social 
system "founded on tenure of feuds or fiefs, given (by over- 
lords) as compensation for military service by chiefs and by 
them sublet by allotments to their subordinates and vassals 
in consideration of like service to be rendered' ‘ (Funk and 
WagnaQs, New "Standard'' Dictionary of the English 
Language (1952). p. 914). The peasant or actual tiller of 
soil was, according to this system, generally attached to the 
estate (on which he lived) and transferred with it. The 
environment in which this feudal relations developed in 
mediaeval Europe “was characterised by an economic system 
in which exchange, although not entirely absent, was com¬ 
paratively rare and in which the not very abundant specie 
played but a restricted role” (E. R. A. Seligman, op. cii., 
pp. 204 i ). 

V.I. Kalyanov has tried to characterise the period ran¬ 
ging from the 1st to century A.D. in India as marking the 
end of “salavery society" or “slave-owning society" and 
“the beginning of feudalism" ( Papers Presented by the 
Soviet Delegation at the XXIJ1 International Congress of 
Orientalists, Indian Studies, pp. 45 and 52). The intended 
period makes the inferences relevant to the study of the 
history of Kushiga empire. 

If in its economic sense the “slave owning" society 
denotes a society in which a comparatively small number 
of men lived on the domestic and industrial labour 
of large hordes of slaves, then the society of the Kushipa 
empire cannot be termed as a “slave owning" society. 
Thefc were, no doubt, a fairly large number of slaves in 
th> empire. * But, as we have noted above, slave labour 
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might not have been the only or even the chief source of 
labour for domestic or industrial uses. 

Similarly it is doubtful whether feudalism, In all its 
essential implications indicated above, existed in India in 
the period in question. I. P. Baikov thinks that the 
Arthaidstra, datable to this period (ist-jrd century A.D.), 
alludes to a feudal society, in which the two lower varpas, 
the producers of wealth, were exploited by two higher 
narfias, with whom the state was in league. But this type 
of exploitation cannnot be taken to have been a charac¬ 
teristic feature of feudalism as indicated above. Moreover, 
the Arihaiistra need not necessarily be dated to the 
period ranging from the rst to the 3rd century A. D. 
It might have been an earlier text. Again, as pointed 
out by R. P. Kangle, in Brihmapa worts, to be dated 
before the Arlhaidstra, the Sffdras and the Vaiiyas are 
referred to as “food (ddya) for the higher varpas" (R. P. 
Kangle, The Kaufilfya A rthafdstra, pt in, p. 188; Annals 
0/ the Bhandarkar Research InsUMe, 1950, vol. XXXI, 
P- 545 )- 

Thus B. N. S. Yadava may not be fully correct in 
supporting V. I. Kalyanov in regarding the period con¬ 
cerned as the period of emergence of feudalism in India 
(G. R. Sharma and others, Kushdpa Studies, p. 80). 
We may at best detect in Indian history of the period 
only some rudimentary economic elements of a system 
later known in Europe as feudalism. 

316. El, vol. VIII, p. 44. In a chapter of the Mahdbhdrata, 
“the BrihmaQas are divided into four grades, viz, those 
that are equivalent to the gods, the Sfidras, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaiiyas respectively. With regard to the second 
class, we are told that the righteous king may impose 
upon them compulsory labour (yishfi) as well as the 
agricultural tax (baU) (U. N. Ghosbal. op. eit., p. 161 ; 
see also the Mahdbhdrata, XU, 76). 
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317. El, voL Vm, pp. 43-44. Such trade routes were used by 
caravans of traders, whose leaders are mentioned in Inter 
alia the Yavana-jdtaka (XVI, 13 ; XL, 19) 

318. El, voL vm, p. 44- 

319. Ibid,, vol. XXI, pp. 60-61. 

3*0. Mauu-smpti. VII, 20. The idea regarding the royal duty 
to help the poor, orphan and destitute, which (as indica¬ 
ted by the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta) was 
well-known in the GupU period, might have originated 
in an earlier age. 

320*. JfMS, 1980, p. 22 ; AS, MB, January, 1981, vol.X, no. 1, 
p. 12. The passage of the record of the chief of O^i, 
noted here, may be translated also as “carrying with i.e. 
possessing) chariot (or yoked chariot-horse) and army". 

321. H. 0. Rawlinson, op. «*'<., p. 419- 

32a. K. S. Latourette, op. til., p. *19: C. P. Fitzgerald, op. 
til., p. 193- 

323. The growth of class-ridden societies were witnessed also 
in contemporary empires. In the beginning of the Roman 
empire the people of Italy were divided into different 
socio-economic orders. The senatorial aristocracy, 
members of the municipal councils and Roman knights 
farmed the upper order. “Alongside of them, but in¬ 
ferior to them" was the well-to-do bourgeoisie, “in part 
not even freeborn men and women". Separated from 
them stood the lower classes of freeborn population, 
“the of free peasants, free artisans, half-free farmers 
and manual worker*.” “In the background there was 
the enormous mass of slaves—servants, artisans, agricul¬ 
turists, miners, sailors and so forth". Again, there 
were mutual contempts between the different classes of 
the upper social order, and even the ordinary freemen 
of the dty “looked with a kind of contempt on the 
peasants" of the village (SEHRE, vol. I, p. 46). The 
differences between the different orders were widened and 
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sharpened, perhaps with a definite purpose, during the age 
of Augustus. Birth and/or possession of a fortune may 
have been among the important prerequisite for one's 
admission into a higher socio-economic order. Loyalty 
to the emperor was also a desideratum, “since the promo¬ 
tion from one class to another depended practically on 
the emperor" (S EH RE. vol. I, p. 47; vol. n, p. 558, n. 5). 
Thus economic and political forces divided the popula¬ 
tion of Italy in the early age of the Roman empire into 
well defined classes. Class-conscious societies existed In 
in the provinces as well as in Italy perhaps throughout 
the important phases of the empire. Degrees of such 
consciousness might have varied from age to age and 
region to region. 

Unification of a vast area under one central authority 
and peace in the age Wen Ti (179-137 B. C.) created in 
Han China conditions conducive to advancement of eco¬ 
nomic prosperity. Such conditions remained throughout 
the greater period of the Han empire. “Fundamental in 
China, as in the Roman empire, was the agricultural 
level, which in China required irrigation to produce the 
peasants' food and to provide the surplus to feed the 
armies that maintained the Han order.” Irrigation 
projects and flood control efforts were carried out on 
extensive scale. Agriculture was further benefited by 
employment of improved techniques and introduction of 
several new types of crops. More lands were cultivated, 
production and exchange of goods increased, aad practi¬ 
cally self-sufficient villages and population grew in 
number and new gentry with higher standard of living 
streamed into cities. Trade and industry expanded. 
Seen by the beginning of the Former Han dynastry a 
“powerful and industrial and commercial class had been 
amassing enormous fortune" through different types of 
industry aad mining. Consequently the government got 
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fresh items for collecting taxes. Through the “state 
monopolies of vital raw materials, control of coinage and 
tax structure the Han government and so its officials 
exercised a great degree of control over the economy of 
the empire” (C. G. Starr, op. cit. p. 639 f ; W. Eberherd, 
pp. 72-78; C. P. Fitzerald, op. at., pp. 60 and 64). 

The above conditions should have increased the 
power of rich farmers, officials and merchants. So it is 
not surprising that the two of the ••four" traditional 
classes of Chinese society, members of which were regar¬ 
ded as fully ‘ res|)ectablc” {Itang-min). were consisted of 
officials (sJii/i) and farmers (Hung). However, it is intri¬ 
guing to note that the members of other two classes, 
artisans (hung) and merchants (shang) were under 
numerous restrictions. The reason might have been the 
anti-commercial policies which were often followed by the 
rulers and rural gentry. In any case, these four classes 
were economically more prosperous than the ordinary 
“lowly people” ( ch'ien-mi *). Below all these classes 
were slaves, who were “not even part of the society 
proper" and were obviously economically the most 
deprived people. Birth and possession of material for¬ 
tune were apparently among the important factors deter¬ 
mining one’s position in the society. Though there were 
systems of holding examinations for recruiting officials, 
sons of officials of even low calibre could have become 
officials in their turn if only they cared to attend school, 
set up for training them (W. Eberherd, op. cit., pp. 78-79; 
C. G. Starr, op. eit., p. 639). 

The class-ridden character of the society or societies 
of the Parthian empire is apparent from the nature of its 
so-called “feudal" structure. The great families of 
feudatories were at the head of the socio-economic 
structure. Below them were minor lords holding cities 
and villages. Below them were freemen of town and 


country (including free land owners). According to 
Ammianus Marccllinus (XXIII, 6), some estates were 
held by the Magis. At the base were bonded labourers 
(in fields of cultivation) and slaves (CAH, vol. XI, p. 120; 
R. Ghirshman, Iran, pp. 264 and 286). The great landed 
proprietors, the courtiers, the officials, and several (rich) 
families (which did not earlier belong to aristocracy) 
formed a new nobility. The Parthian empire, which had 
i«f«r alios Greek as well as Iranian subjects, was socio¬ 
economically divided in accordance with the sixe of 
material fortune. The Greeks, who perhaps originally 
occupied high social rank in the empire of the early phil¬ 
hellenic Arsacids, could have been divided into rich and 
poor sections. In other words, the social structure of the 
Parthian empire consisted of inter alios the rich (including 
numerous Iranians) and poor (including a number of 
Greek) subjects (/ran, p. 286). 

324. In the Indian provinces of the empire there were peoples 
of different physical types including perhaps the Mediter¬ 
ranean, so-called “Oriental”, Western Brachyoephalic, 
and Nordic (The Vedic Age, pp. 144-145). In these areas 
there were also peoples of Hellenic (or Hellenistic), and 
Central and Western Asian origin, like the Yavanas, 
Scythians, Parthians, Yfleh-chih and others. They as 
well as local racial types dominated Bactria, Arachosia 
and the land of th« Paropanisadai. Among the setlled 
population of Central Asia were people of South Kuro- 
poid (Mediterranean) race in the south of the interfluvial 
area, and people of the eastern branch of the Proto- 
Europoid race in the 'the north-west’. "The nomadic 
population of Central Asian interfluvial area in the first 
centuries A. D. was characterised by a variety of racial 
types going back to the earlier local galea-Massagetic and 
Sarmatian tribes, and to the tribes of a mote eastern 
origin which had a slight admixture of Mongoloid racial 
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features" ( CAKP, vol. I. P. 2*5). AnthoTopologicaJ 
materials suggest that the Kushipa empire was a conglo¬ 
meration of different peoples. They were headed by the 
KushApa royal family of the Ytieh-chih race. 

325. A. Ghosh has shown in the context of an earlier period 
of Indian history that the stage of the rise of cities was 
set when the surplus food “could be diverted, through 
authority and trade, to support non-food-producing po¬ 
pulation" (A. Ghosh, The city t« Early Historical India, 
p.89). 

326. Explorations in south Uzbekistan have located ruins of a 
number of little villages and small towns, the beginning of 
which can be dated to the KushApa period. The ratio 
between these towns and villages is 1 :6. The number of 
such types of local settlements datable to p re-Kushipa 
phases is small. The ratio between these urban and rural 
settlements is not as good as in the Kushipa age (VDI, 
1978, no. 4, pp. ro8-xx6). These data show that in the 
area concerned the rate of urbanisation was greater in the 
Kushipa age than in the preceding periods. 

327. BMQ, 1964, vol. XXVm. p. 45 ; BSOAS, i960, vol. 
xxm, pp. 51-52. 

328. Kalhapa, Rdjatarangipl. I, 170. According to another 
verse, Juslika built a vihira (I, 162). 

329. m, P. 168. 

330. Buddhism might have been known in Arachosia and the 
land of the Paropanisadai from a time long before the 
advent of the Kushipas (B. Gafurov and others, Kushan 
Studies in USSR, pp. 55-39). But there is no difinite 
evidence of popularity of Buddhism in Sogdiana or 
Bactria before the Kushipa age ( see above p. 311 ; B. 
Stavisky, Kara Tepe (pt. II. Moscow, 1969), p. x8o ; G. 
Pussman and M. Le Berre, Monuments Bouddhique ie la 
R/gionde Caboul, I.Le Monastlrt de Gut‘Dora, p. 54), 
though some scholars do not want to believe so (B. A. 


Litvinsky, Outline History 0} Buddhism in Central Asia, 
pp. 5f; B. A. Litvinsky end T. I. Zeymal, Adihtna Tepe, 
>pp. xt of and 238O- 

331. The popularity of the Hinayina sects like Sarvistivida 
and Mahftsidghika during the Kushipa period might have 
been to some extent due to the patronage by the Imperial 
Kushipas (see above p. 125, n. 135). Such a hypothesis 
is particularly applicable to the Sarvistivida school. It 
was associated with the Kanishka-vihira, founded by 
Kanishka I. The fourth Buddhist Council, convened by 
Kanishka I, produced the MahAvibhishg. which consti¬ 
tuted an authentic interpretation of the Sarvistivida 
A bhidharma and laid the foundation of the Vaibhishika 
movement- Several teachers of the Vaibhishika school 
were associated with Kanishka I (Comp. Hist. Ind., vol- II. 
P- 375 )- 

Epigraphic as well as literary sources indicate changes 
in the concept of Buddhism during early centuries of the 
Christian era. Epigraphic data from different parts of 
the Kushipa empire (and datable to 1st century B. C.— 
and century A. D.) indicate popularity in the belief of the 
existence and worship of different types of Buddha (includ¬ 
ing dhyin] Buddhas) and Bodhisattva (CII, vol. II, pt- 1 , 
pp. 28. 48, 77. and 158 ; MI, pp. 45, 106, no, 192, etc ; 
J. H. Marshall et al„ Sanchi and Its Monuments, inscrip¬ 
tion no. 828 and no. 830 ; DAK, pi. 65 ; JA1H. 1977-78, 
vol. XI, p. 83). In the concept (and worship) of countless 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas one may see the inception of 
certain traits of early Mahdydnism. In fact, the Mahi- 
aihghikas, whose sect was popular in inter alia parts of 
the Kushipa empire, prepared, with their theory of lokat- 
taravdda and the theories of kdya and mulavijgdna, a 
fertile ground for breeding of Mahiyina ideals (see also 
above p- 124). The Sarvistivadins. who enjoyed the patro¬ 
nage of Kaaiahha, were also associated with the beginning 
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of the worship of the images of the Buddha (see above pp. 
88-89). Thus, though the most distinguishing feature of 
the Mahlyfina doctrine developed with the formulation of 
the Midhyamaka philosophy by Nigirjuna in the South 
(South Kosala ?) inc. 2nd century A.D., the ground 
for the change in popular Buddhism had already been 
prepared in certain areas including parts of the KushiQa 
empire (Com. Hist. Ind., vol. 11 , pp. 376-377 ; AIU, 
P- 387)- 

The ideal of an arhat seeking his own salvation was 
replaced by that of a Bodhisattva, who sacrificed his salva¬ 
tion for the salvation of others (CAKP, vol. IT, pp. 235- 
236). The belief that ordinary people could achieve 
nirvana as a result of performing meritorious acts gained 
ground (SI, p. 132 ; CII, vol. II. pt. I, pp. 77 and 158 ; 
MI, p. 65 ; etc. See also CAKP, vol. n, p. 236). 

Buddhism seems to have become more broad based* 
When Mahiyanism began to spread in the empire during 
its later period, it was well received and soon well disse¬ 
minated through the real of infer alios traders. Toleration 
practised by the Kushiga rulers also helped the act of 
dissemination. 

We do not know whether the patronage of Buddhism 
by a warlord like Kanishka indicated any change in popu¬ 
lar Buddhism with regard to the doctrine of non-violance. 

зза. I. T. Kruglikova. Dilberdthm, vol. I, pp. 13+f ; pll. 4!. 

333. Representations of Siva appear on coins of V’ima and his 
successors. But Siva was the only deity to appear on the 
reverse of the gold and and copper coins of V’ima, issued 
after he effected the reformation of KushApa coinage. 

334. KG, pp 60-63 

335. Ibid., p. zoi. n. III. 

ззб. Oesho and Nani appear on coins of Visudeva I. Nani, 
Ardokhsho and Oesho (and also Ardhanirltvara or half¬ 
male and half-female form of Siva) can be noticed on coins 
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, ~ :. hk . m . Coins of Visudeva II bear Ardokhsho 

and Oesho. If the deities on the coins ^ 

his successors are considered to have bearing^ 
religious belief, then they may be taken to have 
^adherents to the cult of Oesho (SK-a). By the Ume 

of Huvishka the goddess Nani bad Uen *“'*£"* 

Ommo. the consort of Oesho. and Ardokhsho. the sp.r* 
of Fortune, might have developed at least s1 con «P tUa ' 
relationship with Nani (Ommo), who had been shown on 
earlier Kushlpa coins as holding a horn of plenty. 

337 . Jainism and the Bhigavata cult, which were perhaps 

337 not known in Bactria or the most important area of the 
Kushina empire, were nevertheless popular in some other 
areas, including Mathuri (DUE. p. 7 - "• » PP’ **• 
Mithraism was well-known at least in the western part of 
the empire (J. R. Hinnells (editor). MUhraic Slud.ss, vol. I, 
pp. 135 V Worship of Athena, Dionysus. Heraldes and 
Ardokhsho was practised in infer alia Kushina a na. 
The cult of Niga was popular in miss alia Mathuri. 
Certain local cults (like those of home fire, 
river Oxus, etc.) (VDI, 1974. no. 3. »• ** * £ p 
si at. Kasha* Stud.es in USSR, p. 46 ; JMS. P- 
,53) flourished in Kushina Bactria. see also n. 449 - 

338. Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gtslas, XXIH>6, 5 . ■ 

vol. IX, p. 594 i H. C. Rawlinson, op. cit., pp. 39 »f- 
popularity of Ahura Maxdah. Mithra and Anihrta,worship¬ 
ped under the Achaemenids, was also retained in the days 
of the Imperial Parthians. The popularity of Anihita in 
the official circle is attested by the facts that Tiridates I 
was crowned in a temple of Anihita at Arsak and that at 
Gcbatana.the summer residence of the Imperial Parthians, 
there was a temple of Anihita. Such popularity, however, 
did not prevent the Parthian ruler Mitbridates I from 
looting two temles at Elmais, one of which belonged to 
Artemis, identifiable with Anihita. Nevertheless. Anihita 
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(identifiable with Artemis and also with Kant) enjoyed 
popularity in officialdom and also among the subjects of 
the empire. Her cult became well-known even beyond 
the western frontiers of Iran. In Lydia she became known 
as “the lady of Bactria" (R. Ghirshman, /ran, pp. 
#69-70). 

Mithra. another popular deity, became known even in 
Rome, whence his cult was spread by the Roman armies 
to far off places (ibtd. ; J. R. Hinndls (editor), Mitkraic 
Studies, vol. I, pp. 13s f ; vol. II, pp. 149 f ; E. and J. R. 
Harris, The Oriental Culls in Roman Britain, pp. I f). 

339. H. G. Rawlinjon, op. dl., p. 400. It is interesting to note 
that An-hsi Kao, an Arsacid prince, was among the first 
translators of Buddhist scriptures into Chinese. 

340. CAM, vol. Ix, P- 594 - 

341. V. G. Lukonin, Persia, II, From the Seleucids to the Sasa- 
nids, p. 133. Mithridates Kallinikos (of Kommagene) 
was shown along with Herakles in the Hierothesion of 
Mithridates at Arsamaeia-on-the-Nymphaios (DAK, pi. 
154). Herakles was identifiable with the Persian god of 
victory, Verethragna, and Indian Siva. Antiochus I (also 
of Kommagene) was represented along with Apollo-Mithra 
(V. G. Lukonin, op. dt„ fig. 29). Persian mother-goddess 
AnAhita became identified with Semitic Nanaia and Greek 
Artemis and these identifications helped the development 
of the cult of mother-goddess. The cult of Sun god 
became widely diffused, under a variety of names—the 
Semitic gods Baal and Aphlad, the Greek ZeUs, the 
Persian Ahura Mazdah and Mithra (1 bid., p. 135). 

342. C. P. Fitzgerald, op. dt., pp. 202f ; C. G. Starr, op. Ml., 
pp. 640-641 ; K. S. Latourette, op. dl., pp. i3of ; E. Ziir- 
eher. Buddhist Conquest of China, vol. I. pp. l8f. 

343. R. H. Burrow, The Romans, p. 142. 

344. Ibid.; E. H. Mattingly. Roman Imperial Civilisation, 
p. 219. 
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345. R. H. Barrow, op. dl., p. 139 ; E. H. Mattingly. Roman 
Imperial Civilisation, p. 218. In one of the later periods 
of the empire Aurelian made the worship of the Sun the 
religion of the empire and made himself the earthly 
emanation of the Sun (C. Bailey (editor), op. at., p. 77). 
Under Constantine began the great process through which 
the empire became Christian (E. H. Mattingly, Roaum 
Imperial Civilisation, pp. 234O. 

346. Ibid., pp. 224! ; C. Bailey (editor), p. 263. 

347. SIS, pp. 6if. 

348. B. K. Mukherjee, KushApa Cans of the Land of Five Rivers, 
p. 17 ; DAK, pp. 141-42, 144! and 154!. 

349. See above n. 347 - 

350. Proceedings of the British A cademy, vol. XLVII, pp. 8of. 

35X. Ibid., p. 92. 

352. ASl, AR, 1911-12, pp. X2X-X22 and pi. LI. Plan of excava¬ 
tion at Mat, as printed in pi. LI, does not (inadvertently?) 
indicate an entrance through the outer or inner wall of the 
circular shrine. 

353. DAK, p. 142 ; ASI, AR, 1911-12, p. 127 ; MI, pp. 145-155. 

954. ASI'AR, 19x1-12, pi. LV, figs. 9-X0 ; pi. LVI. 

355. KCLFR, pp. 24-25 and 82. 

356. Ibid., p. 81. 

357 - Ibi *■ 

358. Ibid. 

359. Ibid., p. 21. 

360. Ibid., pp. l8f. 

361. Ibid., p. 8x. 

362. CAKP, vol. II, pp. 32if and 369!. 

363. For examples, we can refer to a Gandhira sculpture 
(representing a princess ?) found at Mathura, a statue of 
tbe Buddha of the Mathura school unearthed at Shaikhan 
Dberi IT (Gandhira), and Gondhamn sculptures discove¬ 
red at Kunduz (Bactria) (KCLFR. p. 90, n. 183). In this 
connection seralso B. Stavisky’s article in CAKP, voL H., 
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pp. X03-107 and B. Goldman's article in the East and West , 
1978, vol. XXVHI. pp. l89f. 

Encyclopaedia of World Art, vol. V 7 II, 104L 
Compare the plan of the Buddhi.t establishment at Kara- 
TePe with that of the Dharmarijikft monastery at Tazila. 
Taxila, vol. I, p. 248 ; vol. HI, pi. 43. 

D. Mitra, Buddhist M onuments, pp. n8f. 

Ibid. 4 , K. W. Dobbins. The StOpa and Vihdra of Kanishka I. 
p. 22. 

369. B. Stavisky, Kushanskaya Bahtriya : Problemui Istorii t 
Kulturui, pp. i85f ; Kara-Tope. (1965-71), pp. 8f ; I. T. 
Kruglikova, Dilberdthin, vol. I, pp. x6f. 

370. Taxila, vol. I, pp. 254! : H. Hlrtel. "Some Results of the 
Excavations at Sonkh : A Preliminary Report" (German 
Scholars on India, vol. II. pp. 76-77). Stone plaques, pro¬ 
duced by the Mathura school and datable to pre-KushAQa 
age, display representations of storied (wooden ?) shrines, 
built on square ground plan and having octagonal structu¬ 
re in stories, spire, etc. The origin of the Bodhgaya temple 
with its tapering superstructure may perhaps be dated to 
about the Kushipa period, if we remember that A. Cun¬ 
ningham found a coin of Huvishka near the throne in its 
sanctum and that probably the same shrine is represented 
on a terracotta plaque bearing a Kharosh|h| inscription 
(and so datable to c. 5th or 4th century A. D. or to a 
still earlier age) ( Cll, vol. U. pt. I, p. 178 and pi. XXXVI, 
no. I ; A. Cunningham, Mahdbodht or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the BodhiTree at Bodh Gaya, reprint, pp. 11 
and 20). 

371. Taxila. vol. I. pp. 217-218; Begran, pp. 26f. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the layout of Sirsukh (Tazila) (rectangular 
in plan) and also its fortification substantially varied from 
those of the immediately preceding city in the same region, 
viz. Sirkap (Tazila) (Taxila, voLI, pp. 217-18). 

372. Kara Tape, (1972-73). fig. t ; KSUSSR, p. 44 ; I. T. 
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Kruglikova, op. ml., vol. II, p. 6 ; Begram, pp. 25 and 31 ; 
Taxila, vol. I> p. 218 ; G. R. Sharma, Excavations at Kau- 
jdmbi, 1949-501 figs. 3-5. A Buddhist temple complex 
was also discovered at DUberdzhin (I. T. Kruglikova, op. 
cit,vo\. II, p. 63). 

373. Taxila, vol. I, p. 63 ; Begram. p. 23. 

374. Begram, p. 41; Taxila, voL I, pp. 117 and 218. A temple at 
Ai Khanum and one at Jandial. both datable to pre-Ku- 
shipa age, followed the style of Greek temple architecture. 

375. Hlrtel. op. cat., p. 76. A regional character is discernible 
in the groundplans and general arrangement of rooms of 
dwelling houses in towns in Bactria and in the territory to 
the north of the Oxus [B. G. Gofurov and B. A. Lumbuns- 
kogo (editors), Istoriya 1 Indium Narodov Creinei Asia, 
pp. 38-42; B. Y. Stavisky, MittelasienKunst der Kuschan, 
pp. 86, 87, 92, 93, 104, etc.] 

376. B. Y. Stavisky, Kushanskya Bahtriya, etc., p. 203 ; I. T. 
Kruglikova, op. cit., vol. U, p. 6 ; Begram, pp. 35-38 ; etc. 
It maybe safely presumed that villages of different areas of 
the empire did not have a uniform scale of development. 

377. Taxila, vol. I. p. 318. 

378. Begram, pp. 38-39. 

379. British Museum Quarterly, vol. XXVIII p. 4if. 

380. Kalhapa, Rajatarangtni, I, 168 ; see also I, 169. 

381. Ibid., I, 170. 

382. See above n. 368; British Museum Quarterly, vol. XXVHI. 
pp. 44-45 ; A. K. Maitra, Gau 4 alekhamdl 6 (in Bengali), 
p. 48. 

383. MI, p. 68. 

384. V. G. Lukonin, op. dt.. p. 20. 

385. B. Rowland. The Art and Architecture of India, Buddhist, 
Hindu,Jain, p. 72 ; A. H. Dani has rightly remarked that 
Gandhira art was not the result of the establishment of 
a "state-owned church" ( CAKP, vol. II, p. 103). Reli¬ 
gious minded people of Gandhira, understaUy the richer 
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section of them, formed the main clientile of Gandhira 
sculptors, the great majority of whose works treated 
religious themes. 

386. The Bactrian art of the Kushipa age. which was mainly 
Graeco-Iranian or Hellenistic-lranian. also absorbed inter 
alia elements of Mediterranean art ( KCLFR , p. 78. East 
and Writ, 1973, voL XXIII, no. 3, pp. 265 f; Information 
Bulletin, International Association for the study of the 
Cultures of Central Asia, no. 1, 1981, pp. 47 f.). 

387. KCLFR. p. 80. 

388. M. Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, p. 193. 

389. KCLFR.. p. 90, n. 183 ; G. Pugochenkova, Le Tritori ie 
Dalvertine-Tipi, p. 88. 

390. A. Foucher, L'art Grico-Bouddhu/ue du Gandhdra, vd.II, 

(a). P- 644- 

390a. P. Majumdar, Sanskrit* 0 Prdkgila Bhiskdra Kramavikdia 
(in Bengali), pp. 254 f. 

390b. W. Clawiter and L. Holzmann, Sanknthandschnftm aus 
dm Turf an/und m. pt. I. P. 16 ; A 1 V p. 259. 

391. R. Pischel, Comparative Grammar of the Prakrit Languages 
(translated by S. Jha), pp. 15-21. 

39a. Cll, vol. II, pt. I. pp. XCV f. 

393. Paiiich] might have been one of the forms of Prakrit 
known in the Kushipa age. The well-known, though 
now lost, Paiiichl text Bgihatkathd of Gupiphya is attri¬ 
buted to the period of the Sitavihanas, who ruled partly 
contemporaneously with the Imperial Kushipas. Diffe¬ 
rent theories locate the area of its use in different parts of 
India. One of these considers it as a dialect of the north¬ 
western part of the Indian subcontinent. Another sug¬ 
gests that it was based on a dialect spoken in about the 
area of the Vindhyas {ZDMG, 1910, vol. LXIV, pp. 95! ; 
R. Pischel, op. dt„ pp. 29-30 ; ZDMG , 1912, voL IXVI, 
pp. 49O. In either case its speakers lived in or neat the 
V iiEfcawa empire. Some scholars believe that Pili was 


originally a dialect of Avanti (AIU, p. 283). According to 
T. W. Rhys-Davids, PUi was based on a dialect of Kosala. 
(Pali Text Society'sPali-Enghsh Dictionary, introduction). 
In the opinion of Geiger, Pili was a form of Migadhl 
(see also M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, 
vol. II. p. 604). These and several other theories attribute 
the origin of Pili to certain areas which in the Kushipa 
age (i.e. long after the earliest known date of the use of 
PUi) was under the influence or rule of the Kushipas. 

394. R. Pischel, op. cit., pp. 9! 

395. Ibid., pp. 3if. 

396. El, vol. I, p. 373. PataiVjali (2nd century B. C.) used 
the name Apabhramla in the sense denoting popular (?) 
(Prikpta-like ?) variants of words (Mahibhdshya. I, 
r,r). The word Prdkgita meaning a group of languages 
(or dialects) appears in the Ndfyaidstra of Bharata. 
Daptfin (8th century) in his Kdvyddarfa (r. 32, 38) refers 
to literary Pr&kfita (i. e. Prlkjita language having a 
literature of its own). He associates Apabhramia with 
the Abhiras (r. 32, 36). The Kdvy&larhkdra of Bhimaha 
(r. r6. 26) and a copper-plate inscription of a king of 
Valabhi called Dhara.sena treated Saliskjita, Prikj-ita and 
Apabhramia as three different languages. 

397. Th. Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, pp. 1 f. 

398. F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Dictionary, pp. 1-4 ; F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit, p. 7. Senart called it "Mixed Sanskrit” (M. 
Wintermitz, op. cit. vol Q, p. 226). 

399. AW, pp. 243f. 

400. We can refer to H&la’s Saptaiatf and Gupiphya's Bgihal 
Kal/ulj (now lost), traditionally attributed to the Sita- 
vibana age, which was, at least partly, contemporaneous 
with the Kuships period. 

401. Cll, voL II, pt. I, p. 155. 

402. The Dhammapada, fragments of which have been dis- 
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covered in KhoUn, was also written in (Gandhirj) Prakrit 
(J. Brough, Tke Gandkiti Dkammapada, pp. If). 

402a. For examples we can refer to a Peshawar Museum ins¬ 
cription (no. 21), which contains a full sentence in Sans¬ 
krit, and to the inscriptions on potsherds from Tor Dheri, 
the language of which betrays a strong influence of 
Sanskrit (CII, rol. n. pt. I, pp. 157 and 174-176). 

403. A few inscriptions of the pre-Kushlpa age. including 
the Ghosundi Inscription of Sarvatita, are found to have 
been written in Sanskrit. Again, some Sanskrit epigraphs 
like the the Ayodhya stone inscription of Dhanadeva. 
Badva stone inscriptions of the year 29s (A.D. 238), etc., 
may at least be dated to the Kush&pa age. 

404. For examples we can refer to the Mat inscription of the 
time of V'ima, Shahji-ki-Dheri inscription of Kanishka I, 
etc. 

405. Journal of the Epigrapkical Society cf India, 1977, vol. IV, 
pp. Z4f. See also BEFEO, 1974, vol. LXI, pp. 22f; 
Kara-Tope, 1974-77, pp. l6of ; Information Bulletin, 
International Association for the Study of Cultures of 
Central Asia, no. 1,1982, p. 22 ; etc. There might also 
have been a few letters of Aramaic origin. 

406. see above a. 403. 

407. Ibid. There is no evidence of regular use of the Aramaic 
language as such in the land of the Paropanisadai and 
Arachoaia Under the Kuahgpas, even though it had been 
popular there earlier. 

408. BSOAS, i960, vol. XXIIl, p. 47. The language concer¬ 
ned has been named “Bactrian" by W. B. Henning. But 
a language called B&hlika is mentianed in the NAlyaidstra 
of Bharata (XVII, 48-52). Strabo observed that “the 
name Ariane is again ao extended as to include 
some portions of Persian and Median territory, and 
even some of the northern parts of (the) Baktrians and 


lit 

Sogdians' (territories), for these nations speak nearly the 
same language" (XV, 2, 8). 

409. JRAS, 1966, pp. 16 f. 

410. Since this language was the native language of .the terri¬ 
tory dominated by the Yueh-chih (Tukhira) for a long 
time, the speech as well as the country might have become 
known as "Tukhira". Al-Birflni in the nth century A.D. 
referred to TuXarly (Tokbarian) as the dialect spoken in 
TuXarislan (including the territory of old Bactria). 
According to Hsiian-tsang (first half of the 7th century 
A.D.), the alphabet used for writing the language of Tu- 
huo-lo (Tokhara) had 25 letters. These were 24 regular 
Greek letters and the Doric sigma. 

411. K. Hoffman, et al, 11 and buck ier Orientalistik, vol. IV, 
Iranestik, pt. I. Linguislik, pp. S2I. 

412. Ibid., pp. 4of. 

413. In the Parthian empire legend in Greek appeared on 
official products like coins (W. Wroth, op. dt., pp. If). 
See also CAM, vol. IX, p. 596 ; vol. XI, p. 126 ; H. G. 
Rawlinson, op. dt., pp. 429. The use of the Greek 
language in the northern parts of the Jtushipa empire 
is suggested by the discoveries of Greek epigraphs at 
Dilberrhin, Takht-i-Sangin, Surkh-Kotal, etc. (I. T. 
Kruglikova, op. dt., vol. n, pp. 79-80 ; JA, 1954, p. 194 ; 
JRAS, 1981, P. 153). 

414. The importance of the Parthian language is suggested 
by the fact from the time of Volagasis I Parthian legends 
began to appear occassionally on Parthian coins. (See 
also below n. 451). 

415. BEFEO, v ol. LXI. pi. XXXII and pp. 58-59 ; B. Y. 
Stavisky. Kara Tepe, 1972-73, pi. 13 ; 1965-7r, pU. 20- 
*3 J 1974-77. pH- *6-22 ; VDI, 1976, no. 1, pp. 64! ; 
etc. 

416. AIU, pp. 242! and 386-389 ; P. V. Kane, History of 
Dharmaidstra, vol. II, pt. I, p. XI ; J, B. Speyer 
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(translator). The JitakamHi of AryaiOra, p. XVI ; 
Com. Hist. Ini., vol. n. pp 634/; K Bhishagaratna, An 
English Translation of thi Sushruta Samhiti. vol. I., 2nd 
edition, p. iii, and n. 1 ; P. Ray, H. N. Gupta and 
M. Roy, Su£ruta Samhiti, (A Scientific Synopsis) 
pp. 2-4 ; D. U. Bose (chief editor), A Concise Hisnory 
of Science in India, pp. 82f, 164 and 223-224 ; etc. The 
Avadina-iataha and the DivyioaAAna may be atributed 
to the period concerned, while the Lahlasnstara may 
perhaps be dated to c. 1st century B. C.-Ist or 2nd century 
A. D. The nucleus of the Mahivaslu may be referred to 
c. 2nd oentury B. C. (Com. Hist. Ini., vol. II, p. 648). 
The Sulbasitras, related to different aspects of mathe¬ 
matics, are ascribed by some scholars to the centuries 
immediately before and after A. D. 1 (Com. Hist. Ini., 
vol. II. p. 668 ; D. M. Bose, op. oil., p. 136). 

417. A 1 U, pp. 421-422 and pp. 284-285 ; R. G. Basalt, 
SAIavikana Narapati Hilera Gdthi-saptaiati. p. X ; 
Muni Shri Punyavijayaji, Aftgashjji, pp. 36 and 55 ; 
n. 289 of the present chapter ; J. Brough, The Ganikiri 
Dha mmopaia, p. 48. According to a hypothesis, the 
Jaina Nijjuttis) came into existence in 0 A. D. 80 
(W. Schubring, The Doctrine of the Jainas, p. 84). 
The Milinda-pcgha (originally written in Sanskrit or 
North-Western Prakrit and later translated into Pili ?), 
Netlipakaro(ta and Pe/akpoadesa may be attributed 
to c. 1st century A. D. [AIU, pp. 409-411). 

418. BEFFO, vol, XUV. pp. 954 ; PDF, p, 356. 

419. It appears from the Hti-yil-chi, She-kia Fang-che and the 
Life that the fourth Buddhist council produced Upadeia- 
listra to explain the SOtra-pi/aka the Vtnaya-iibhishi-lis- 
tra to explain the Vinaya-pifaka. and A bhidharma-vibhishi- 
Ostra to explain the Abhiiharma-piiaka (T. Watters. 
op. cil., vol. I, p. 271 ; P. C. Bagchi (translater), She-kia- 

Fang-che, p. 47 ; S. Beal, The Life of Hiuen-Tsang by 


Shaman Hwui-Li, p. 72). Together, these probably formed 
the Mah&vibh&shi. 

421. Dharmatrita prepared a commentary on it (T aisho Trpi- 
(aka, no 1283). There might have been more than one 
Buddhist author called Vasumitra (T. Watters, On Yuan 
Cheang's Travels in India, vol. I, pp. 273-278). 

42a. Tlranitha, op. oil., ch. 12 ; Com. Hist. Ini., voL II, p. 
375. The Sui Vihar inscription of the year 11 of the era 
of Kanishka records'an act of Nagadatta, a descip a 
teacher called Damatrata, i. e. Damatr&ta. We do not 
know whether here the name Dhamatrila (Dharmatrita) 
was misspelt as Damatrata. 

423. TiranStha unnecessarily distinguished this Dharmatrita 
from Dharmatrita. the author of the Udinavarga (ch. 14). 
P. C. Bagchi thinks that Buddhadeva was referred to as 
Budhila in the Mathura lion capital inscriptions (Com. 
Hist. Ini., vol. II, p. 375). 

424. S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Record of the Western World, 
vol. II. pp. 3°2f ; KD, pp. 48-49. “• 49 - « appears from 
the Ta Tang Ta Ttu-on-ssu San tsang-fa-shih chuan that 
Afvaghosha and Kumiralabdha (Kumiralita) lived in one 
and the same age (for references see KD, p. 49I. However, 
since two stories in the K alp animpdi tiki refers to 
Kanishka (I) as a king of a past age. the text should have 
been composed or at least completed after the rule of 
Kanishka I (ibid., p. 49). 

425. T. Watters, op. cil., vol. II, pp. 2oof ; K. S. Murty, 
Nigirjuna, pp. 48 and 67-69 ; Com. Hist. Ini., vol. - , 
pp. 376-377 : TaishoTripi/aka.vol. XXV. no. 1509. The 
SuhpUekha (“Letter to an Intimate Friend") of Nigirjuna 
was addressed to his patron king "styled So-to-pho-han- 
na" (S&tavihana) (T. Takakusu, A Record oj the Bud¬ 
dhist Religion as Practised **» India and Malay A rchipelago 
(A. D. 671-695) byl-tsing, pp. 158-159). Some scholars 
distinguish Nigarjuna, the philosopher, from Nigirjuna, 
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the alchemist ( BSOAS , vol. VI, pp. 417-29). But it is 
not certain whether such a hypothesis is necessary. As 
K. S. Murty has pointed out, Nigirjuna, the philosopher, 
might have been interested in alchemy just as the British 
philosopher Berkeley made experiments with tar-water 
and wrote on its virtues. 

426. M. A. Stein, (editor), Kalkapa's RAjatarahgtpi, I, 170, 171 
and 173 ; vol. I, p. 31 and f. n. But see also 1, 172. 

427. Traditional accounts have associated different phases of 
Nigirjuna, the Mahiyina teacher, with south and east 
and (to a much lesser extent) also with north India (K. S. 
Murty, op. dt., pp. 48f and s6f). It is interesting to note 
that in the famous Mahiyina treatise A shfasAsnkA-prajkA- 
pAramtld it is indicated that the Mahiyina teaching will 
originate in South India> pass to eastern countries and 
prosper in the north (A 1 U, p. 387). 

The popularity of the early Mahiyina doctrine in the 
Kushipa empire in the 2nd century A. D. is suggested by 
the fact that an Yiieh-chih (a man of Yiieh-chih nationa¬ 
lity or of Yiieh-chih, i. e. Kushipa, territory) translated in 
about the third quarter of the 2nd century A. D. at least 
three important early Mahiyina texts including the Ashto- 
sAhasrikA-prajHA-pAramttd [Tao hsing (po-jo) eking, Taisko 
Trtpifaka, no. 224 ; E. Ziircher, Bnddkist Conquest of 
China, vol. I, p. 35]. 

We have already suggested that the subjects of the 
Kushipa empire became psychologically prepared to 
receive Mahiylna doctrine, even when the Sarvistivi- 
da was very popular. That the Mahiyina doctrine 
became popular in the post-Kanishka age of the Kushipa 
empire is indicated by Tiranltha. In a chapter entitled 
"Account of the Period of the Beginning of the Exten¬ 
sive Propagation of the Mahiyina" be stated that “in 
the palace (at) Pushkalivatl King Kanishka's son enter¬ 
tained for five years one hundred Ary as and or hats and ten 
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thousand other monks" (ch. 13). The basic traits of 
Mahiyina (like (i) belief in the teaching of non-reality of 
phenomenal objects and absence of any substance such as 
soul, (ii) conception of countless Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas, (iii) inclination to worship deities, and (iv) use 
of mantras for attaining emancipation) are noticeable in 
the VrajhApAramtA (AIU, p. 387). The SukhAuattvydha, 
the fundamhntal sripture of the cult of Amitibha, was 
first translated into Chinese in the period covering A. D. 
220 to 252 by another man of Yiieh-chih extraction called 
Chih Ch’ien, who was a student of a disciple of Lokakahema 
(E. Ziircher, op. dt., p. 50). A Chinese translation of the 
S addharmapun^arlka and new Chinese versions of the 
PrajnApAramitA. Si ramgamasamAdki-siUra, Vimalakbtt- 
niritfa and SukhAvaltvyAka were prepared by still another 
man of Yiieh-chih origin residing in China. He was called 
Fa-hu or Dharmaraksha and was active from c. A. D. 
266 to 308. The name MakAyAna appears in a document 
written in Gandhirl Prakrit and Kharosh(hi script. This 
record was found in the area once included in Shan-shan 
along with other Knarosh(hj inscriptions of about the 
late third or early fourth century A. D. Many of these 
refer to kings, whose titles betray knowledge of Kushipa 
royal epithets. 

All these data show that Mahiyina percolated into 
Chinese Gentr j Asia and China through the Yiieh-chih 
or Kushipa empire. The first stage in this direction 
should have been reached by the third quarter of the 2nd 
century A. D. So Mahiyina should have been an 
established doctrine in the Kushipa empire by sometime 
of the and century A. D. We may point out here that 
the existence of the cult of Amitibha, the subject of dis¬ 
cussion in the Mahiyina treatise called SukkAsatJuyAka. 
in the Kushipa empire of this period is suggested by a 
Mathura incription of the year 26 and of the period 
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of Htrvishka, which speaks of installation of an image 
of Lord Buddha Amhibha. 

428. See also AW, pp. 276-277 ; Com. Hist. Ind. , vol. n, 

p. 668. 

429. W. Clawiter and L. Holimann, Sanaskrithondsckriftm aus 
dm Tnrfanfundm. vol. I, p. 10, no. z6. 

430. KCLFR, pp. 20-21 and 81 ; pi. XXII, nos. 3-5 ; pi. 
XXm, nos. 21*22 ; etc. 

431. M. Cary, et. at.. The Oxford Classical Dictionary (1953), 
P. 39 ; R. Brilliant, Roman Art, pp. 206-207 ; D. E. 
Strong, Roman Imperial Sculpture, pL 71 ; etc. 

432. & Bailey (editor), op. oil., p. 334 ; OCD, pp. 497!. 

432a. Some scholars believe that Sanskrit drama developed 

under western (Greek) influence. (In the opinion of S. I>vi, 
it developed under the patronage of the gaka settlers of 
Ujjain in the first and second centurirs A. D. There is, 
however, no definite evidence in support of such a hypo¬ 
thesis. On the other hand, as A. B. Keith has observed, 
‘the development seen in Afvaghosha's plays precludes 
the plausibility of the Sanskrit drama having had its origin 
only in the time of gaka satraps or little earlier” (Com. 
Hitt. Ind., vol. II, p. 639 ; S. K. Chatterji (editor). The 
Cultural Heritage of India, vol. V, pp. 234f). The earliest 
manifestations of dramatic art in 'India can indeed be 
seen in the dialogue-hymns of the Rig Veda. Neverthe¬ 
less, non-Indian inspiration may be discernible in the 
predominance of ordinary people as the main or important 
characters in dramas like the Mfichchhahafika and another 
play by Afvaghosha (featuring a hetaera, a vidushaka 
and a rogue and not only a hero, a prince and other 
persons). This trait goes against the general nature of 
Sanskrit drama reflecting graces and artificialities of 
courtly life. The trait concerned has at least superficial 
resemblance to the prominence of ordinary humane 
characters in several "western’' dramas (including those 
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written in Creek) (C. Bailey, (editor), op. dt., pp. 344f ; 
OCD, pp. 299! and 556-587). Hence it may betray the 
Indian dramatists' direct or indirect knowledge of some 
pieces of dramatic literature of the west. We may here 
draw attention of scholars to the ruins of a Roman-type 
ampitheatre found at Nagarjunakonda (Andhra Pradesh), 
datable to c. 3rd-4th century A. D. 

433. D. M. Bose (chief editor), op. dt., p. 85 ; JBAS, 1955, 
vol. XXX, p. 5 ; D. Pingree. The Yavanajdtaka op Sphu- 
jidhvaja, vol. I, pp. 3, 5. etc ; vol. II, pP. 505-506. 

434. Com. Hist. Ind., vol. II, p. 771. For examples, we can 
refer to the Mahdhhdrata. Rdmdyagia. Bgihat-kathd (con¬ 
tents of which are summarised in the Bfihat kathd-maH- 
jarl, Bfihat-katkd-Sloka-saihgraha, and Kalhd-sarit-sdgara), 
etc. 

435. We can refer to the works of inter alios Pliny, Dionysius 
Periegetes and Ptolemy. 

436. Ptolemy, for example, might have some direct or indirect 

knowledge of a traditional list of Indian mountains and 
of a traditional arrangement in preparing a list of Indian 
rivers. (See also Johnston's article in JRAS, 1941, and 
J. Ph. Vogel’s 'Notes on Ptolemy’ published in BSOAS). 

437. EFKH, ap.I \PIHC, 1981, pp. i6f. 

438. J. W. Cohoon, Dio Chrysostom, vol. I. p. VII ; 32nd 
Discourse, sec. 40. 

438a. Purvadesh, 1980, vol. no. 1, pp. gf. Beside foreigners 
and treatises of non-Indian origin, members of embassies 
sent from India or Bactria to Rome. Indian settlers in 
Dioecordia, Alexandria, etc. and Indian travellers to the 
Roman empire could have been among the persons res¬ 
ponsible for introducing “ western” ideas in the subcontinent 
(see above n. 438 ; Periplus, sec. 30 ; etc.). Similarly, 
Indians travelling abroad as well as foreign visitors to 
India could have exported Indian ideas to the "west”. In 
c. A. D. 220 an indian embassy was sent to the emperor 
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Heliogabalus, from the member* of which Bardesanes 
learnt (at Edessa) much about Indian religion. On the 
other hand. Mani (C. A. D. 218-280), who visited India, 
was himself influenced by Buddism (L. J. R. Ort, Mani, 
A Religio-Historical Description oj his Personality, 
p. 118, 1661 etc). 

The exchange of ideas gave impetus to intellectual 
activities in the “west" as well as in India (Fumade A, 
1980, voU x, no. t, p. 14). Indian astrology received 
great stimulus from western sources. A verse in the Bfihat 
SamhilA. which might have been a quotation from an 
earlier treatise, states, not without reason, that ‘‘ti e 
Yavaoas are low-born, but the science (of jyotisha) is 
established among them, and so even they are honoured 
as sages" (Bfihat Sam Arid, II, 14, 14; H. Kern .Bfihat 
Samhild, introduction, p. 35). 

439. JAS, 1969, voL XI. p. 120. See also above p. 128, n. 149. 
In the Charaka Samhita the B&hljkas and some other 
peoples are referred to as used to take meat, wheat flour 
and mddhvika, an intoxicating drink ( ChikitsA-ttkAna, 30, 
316). The B&blikas could have included the Yueh-chih 
people in Bactria. 

440. La Vallte Pousin. L' Abhidharmakoia ie VasubandJm, p, 
XLVI ; Com. Hist. lud., vol. 11 , pp. 374-375 ; P. C. 
Bagchi, China and Cental Asia, pp. 32-33 ; KG, pp. 23- 
27. 

441. According to the Tibetan Bstan-hgyr, Dharmamitra, the 
author of the Vinaya-sutra-(vislAra)-(lkA, composed it in 
Tar-mi-to on the river Palrshu (old Termez on the Qxusi 
( BSOAS, 1950. vol. XIII, p. 800) He is considered to 
have been a Vaibhishika teacher (P. C. Baghi, India and 
Central Asia, p. 33). Possession of knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Bactrian by the same person or at least the availa¬ 
bility of facility of getting a Sanskrit passage translated 
into Bactrian at Kara Tepe near Term ex is suggested by 
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the evidence of a vessel carrying a Sanskrit inscription and 
a Bactrian inscription, both referring to (a gift) “of 
Buddhaiira, the preacher of Dbarma" (B. Y. Stavisky, 
Kara Tepe. 1965-71, pp. 118-21, pi. XXIII). 

442. T. W. Watters, op. cit„ vol. I, p. 108. 

443. S. K. Chatterji (editor), op. eil.vol. IV, pp. 717-18. 

444. Tiranatha, op. oil., ch. 13. 

445. Alma country might have been situated more or less in 
the area which should have been within K'ang-chn of 
Chinese sources. It is interesting to note that the name 
ASma literally means "stone”, the termK’ang-ckii denotes 
"stone” and the expression Tashkent signifies "stone city". 
So these may be considered to have been derived from the 
name of one and the same territory ( JRAS , 1966. p. 28). 

446 . G. Gafurov et al., Kushan Studies in USSR, p. 67 ; S. K. 
Chatterjee (editor), op. cil„ p. 715. 

447. K. Hoffmann et al. (editors), op. cit., p. 26. 

448. BSOAS, vol. XII, pp. 6oif. W. B. Henning dated these 
letters to the 4th century A. D. But, as Harmatta has 
shown, these should better be dated to "the second half 
or towards the end of the and century A. D.” ( Jubilee 

. Volume of Oriental Collection, 1651-76, pp. 85-86). 

449. M. A. Stein, Serindia, vol. II, pp. 676 and 752. The 
presence of Sogdian traders in the Gilgit area in the 5th. 
century A. D. is indicated by the discovery of Sogdian 
rock inscriptions in that region. This territory, which 
can be considered to have been a part of the Kuah&ga 
empire in an earlier age, have also yielded graffiti of the 
Kushitya age in the Kharoshfhi and Brfihml scripts and in 
Prakrit and in another language or dialect (?) ( Central 
Asian Journal, 1980, vol. XXIV, nos. 3-4, p. 200 and 
pi. 3 ; BEFEO, 1978, vol. LXV. pp. 26-32). This area was 
familiar with Buddhism and also with a local cult (?). 

450. Parthia proper (Parthyene) was in the north-eastern 
section of of the Arsadd empire, comprising the territeries 
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now included In the districts of Damaghan, Shah-rud. Seb- 
zawar, Nishapur, Meshed, Shebri-No and Tersheez (H. G, 
Rawlinson, ofi. tit., pp. 2-3). So it was not far from the 
western limits of the Kushlpa empire, which at least for 
some time ezteneded up to the immediate east of Merv 
(see above pp. 137-38). It appears from the Slalhmoi 
Parlhikoi that Parthyene was connected by a overland 
route with Arachosia (secs. 12-19), which was later includ¬ 
ed in the Kushlg’a empire. That people from the Parthian 
empire realfy visited the Kushlpa empire is indicated by 
the author or doner of the Dasht-e-Nawur record allud¬ 
ing to the rule of Kushtpa V'ima Kadphises and to an 
Arsacid reckoning ( CSDOGE , p. 105). We should also 
remember that the Kushlpas conquered some areas 
which had earlier been under the Arsacids. The Parthian 
speaking inhabitants of those areas and their descendants 
could well have continued to live in the Kusb&pa empire. 

45 1 - K. Hoffmann el ol. (editors), op. til., p. 40. The first 
official recognition of the Parthian language is indicated 
by the appearance of the Parthian legend on the coins of 
Volagases I (A. D. 51-58). For a history of the Parthian 
language in the period prior to the middle of the 1st cen¬ 
tury A. D„ see A. Ghilan, Ezra* sur Longue Par the, pp. 
8f. A great number of Parthian records, datable to the 
period from the late 2nd century B. C. to the fourth de¬ 
cade of the 1 st century A. D., have been uuearthed at 
the site of Old Nisa ( Information Bulletin, 1982, no. I. 
P- 20). 

452. A Ghilan, op. oil., pp. 24-25 ; K. Hoffmann, et ol. 
(editors), op. oil., pp. 59-66. It has been suggested that 
the Parthian hymn cycles might have been composed by 
Ammo himself (BSOAS, vol. XI, pp. 174 ; vol.Xn, pp. 
49-50). Manichaean Parthian literature, written in the 
Manichaean script, might have started in the period of 
Ammo (roughly the second half of the 3rd century A. D. 
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(A. Ghitan, op. cit., pp. 24-25). Mani, the preceptor ol 
Ammo, (lived from c. A. D. 216 to the time of the 
Sasanid king Varhran I (J. L. R. Ort., op oil, 
pp. 222Q. For a suggestion about the existence 
of Parthian literature in the Arsacid age, see CAN, 
vol. XI, pp. 126-27. In this connection see also the 
Parthian inscriptions from the site of Old Nisa, which 
are datable to the period from the late 2nd century B. C. 
to the fourth decade of the 1st century A. D. 

453. BSOAS, 1247-48, vol. XII, pp. 4950 ; B. Gafurov elol., 
op. oil., pp. 70-71 ; etc. See also M. Boyce, The 
Manichaean Hymneycles inParthtan, pp. 43 and 66f. 

454. See above n. 452. 

455. BSOAS, 1947-48, vol. XII, pp.47-48 t B. A. Litvinsky and 
T. I. Zeymal, Adthina-Tepe, pp. 239-40 ; S. K. Chatter)ee 
(editor), op. cit., p. 7x8. For examples, for words of 
Sanskrit origin in Parthian language, we can refer to im> 
maran, rdnyn=ratnin, n'h—naraka, krm—karma, zmbvt- 
dyg=Jambudvipa, shmn— irantapa, nybr'n—ntrvdpa, etc. 
A Manichaean Parthian text refers to Mani as the Buddha 
(see also BSOAS, vol. XI, p. 211). 

456. Nanjio, col. 381 ; E. Ziircher op. cit., vol. I, pp. 32- 
34 - 

457. Nanjio, col, 383 ; E. Ziircher, op, cit., p. 34. 

458. Two Parthians called T’an (-wu)-ti and An Fan-hsien 
arrived at Eo-yang in about the sixth decade of the 3rd 
century A. D. ( Nanjio, col. 386 ; E. Ziircher, op. til,. 
P- 365), uptil which period the Kush&pa territory might 
have continued to exist as a political or an administrative 
unit, though the mighty independent empire had ceased to 
exist. 

459. See above no. 458. 

460. See above pp. 142!. 

461. JNSI, 1973, voL XXXV, p. 105. 

462. As it appears from the available archaeological and lite- 
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rary data, the greatest impact of Indian influences on 
societies and religions and cultural activities in Chinese 
Central Asia (Sinking) was felt in about the second half of 
the first millennium A. D. 

463. It is interesting to note that monk An-bsuan, a well- 
known translator of Buddhist texts into Chinese, was 
originally a merchant. Another translator, K’ang Seng- 
hui was born in the early 3rd centnry A. D. in Chiao- 
cbih as a son of a Sogdian merchant (E. Zurcher, op. cit., 
pp. 23 and 34). 

464- One of such Prakrit treatises may have been the Prakrit 
recension of the Dhammapada, fragments of^a manuscript 
of which, written in the Kharoshjh] script of the ist or 
2nd century A D., have been discovered in Khotan (J. 
Brough, The GdnJh&t Dhammapada, introduction). 

465. In this connection see S. K. Cbatterjee (editor), op, cit., 
pp. 7lof. 

466. In the opinion of Zurcher Buddhism infiltrated China 
from the north-west, i. e. through the two branches of 
Silk-road, “which entered Chinese territory *t Tun-huang" 
and that this happened for the first time between the first 
half of the ist century B. C. (the period of consolidation 
of Chinese power in Central Asia) and the middle of the 
ist century A. D. (when the existence of Buddhism is 
attested for the first time in contemporary sources) (E. 
Zilrcher, op. cit, p. 23). 

It is difficult to accept the interpretation of a passage 
of the n'ei-tOeh as suggesting the imparting of Oral in¬ 
struction in Buddhist Sutras by a Yiieh-chih envoy 
in China in 2 B. C. or as indicating the presence of a 
Chinese at the Great Yiieh-chih court to learn Bud¬ 
dhist sOtras. The passage concerned is too corrupt to 
admit of any definite translation and interpretation 
(E. Ziircher, op. cit, pp. 24-25). Different apocryphal 
stories put the infiltration of Buddhism into China 
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variously in different periods (ranging from the 3rd 
century B. C. to the ist century A. D.). None of them, 
including the famous episode of the mission of Kiiyapa 
MJtafiga and Dharmaratna to China in A. D. 60, 61, 64 
or 68, can be taken as historically true (E. Ziircher, 
op. cit., pp. 19-22). 

The first definite evidence of the knowledge of Bud¬ 
dhism in the Han capital Lo-Yang in A. D. 65 is sugges¬ 
ted by an edict of emperor Ming addressed in that year 
to the chief of Ch'u called Liu Ying, residing at P’eng- 
ch eng. It refers to the sacrifices to the Buddha per¬ 
formed by the Ch'u king and asks him to entertain 
npisahas an iramapas (HHS, ch. 7a, p. 5a). Liu Yang, 
who lived at P'eng-ch'eng from A. D. 52 to 71, was 
deeply interested in Huang-lao and also “observed fasting 
and performed sacrifices to the Buddha" (HHS, ch. 72, 
p. 4b ; E. Ziircher. op. cit., pp. 26-27 *“d 3*6. n. 42). 
“Thus in the first phase of infiltration of Buddhism in 
China it was associated with the cult of Huang-lao. 
i. e. the study and practice of Taoist arts, which were 
supposed to lead to bodily immortality, and which were 
much in vogue at the imperial court and among princes 
around the middle of the ist century A. D." (E. Ziircher, 
op cit, p. 26). Chang Heng (A. D. 78-130), who 
completed his work Hsi-chwg fu while living at Lo-yang, 
also referred to framafit. 

All these data indicate the presence of Buddhism at 
Lo-yang and P'eng-ch’eng by about the second half of 
ist century A. D. To about this age we may perhaps 
date the SOtra in Forty-two Sections, the oldest known 
Buddhist text in the Chinese language. Later tradition 
(perhaps wrongly) considered that the original text of 
this treatise was brought to China by Kiiyapa M&taflga 
and Dharmaratna. We are also not quite sure whether 
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it was a translation of an Indian text or a Chinese 
compilation ( E. Zurcher, op, cit., p. 30). 

The work itself is Hjnayinistic in content. So were 
the treatises translated by An-hsi-kao, who worked at 
Lo-yang [from A. D. 148 to at least 170. He worked 
together with his countryman An Hsiian, who along 
with a Chinese monk called Yen Fo-t'iao, translated in 
A. D. 181 the Ugradatta-pariprichchhd ( Fa-chtng eking). 
This contains an account of the career of a BodhisatUa 
and so belongs to the Mahiylna school. It is interesting 
to note that the Yen-Fo-t'iao, who was apparently a 
Mahtyinist, regarded himself as a disciple and an ad¬ 
mirer of An-hsi-kao, a HlnaySnist. 

Chih Lou-chia-ch’ ien or Lokakshema, the Yiieh-chih, 
who arrived at 'Lo-yang sometime between A. D. 168 
and 170 and translated inter alia the A shfasHhasriki- 
prajM-pdramiUS [Tao-hsing (po-jo) ching], was surely a 
Mab&yinist. In fact, “he is commonly credited with 
the introduction of Hahiygna Buddhism in China" (E. 
Zurcher, op. cit., p. 33). It Is noteworthy that among 
his collaborators were two Chinese laymen [who were 
mentioned as devotees of a local (Taoist; cult at Yiian- 
shih hsien (Hopei) in two Han inscriptions of A. D. i8x 
and 183 (ibsd.)) 

It appears from the above data that Hiniyina and 
Mahiyina co-existed in early Chinese Buddhism and that 
both had relationship with Taoism. Similarly Hlnay&na 
and Mah&y&ni could have existed in different areas of 
Chinese Central Asia in the same period- If Mahiyana 
reached China] proper through Chinese Central Asia by 
about the third quarter of the 2nd century, it should have 
become known in the latter area in an earlier period. 
An unambeguous reference to the name MaMyina in a 
Central Asian document occurs in a Kkarosb(hI inscript- 
lion of the late 3rd or early 4th century, which 
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refers to a chojhbo called Shama$ena as one “who has 
become a follower of MahiySna" (inscription no. 390) 
(see also above n. 428'. 

-467. E. Zurcher, op. cit., pp. 26f. 

468. Ibid., p. 26 and p. 326, n. 40. 

469. Sanjio, cols. 38of ; E Zurcher. op. cit., p. 30. 

470. E. Ziircher, op. cit., p. 23. 

471. \V. Clawiter and L. Holzmann, op. cit., p. 10 and pi. I. 

472. Ibid., pp. 14!. 

473. According to S. L 4 vi. the M ahdsannipita-sutra, which was 
translated into Chinese in the znd century A. D., originat¬ 
ed. at least partly, in Centra) Asia. (In this connec¬ 
tion, see also S. K. Chatterjec (editor), op. cit., p. 714). 

474. S. K. Chatterjee, (editor), op. cit., pp. 703!. 

475. For evidence of traders' ability to influence the course of 
history, see E. Sambaber, Merchants Make History 
(translated by E. Osers), pp. 25f. 

476. CAH, vol. IX, pp. 591 and 596 ; vol. XI.pp. 125-126; 
H. G. Rawlinson, op cit., p. 424. 

477. CAH, vol. IX. 126. Of these books the StathmoiParthikoi 
has survived to our times. Herodorus of Susa wrote a 
poem ‘'whose language and elaborate metre show the 
vitality of Hellenism in his city" (CAH, vol. IX, p. 596). 

478. W. Wroth, A Catalogue of the Grech Coins in the British 
Museum, Catalogue of the Comsof Parttna, pp. if. Legends 
on coins of several Arsacid monarchs described them as 
Philhellenic (ibid., p. 27a). Plutarch (Crassus, 33) indicat¬ 
ed that “Greek was the language used in diplomatic inter¬ 
course of Parthians and Romans". This presupposes em¬ 
ployment of officials and secretaries wdl-versed in Greek. 
It has already been suggested that the excellent style of 
king Artabanus' letter to the magistrates of Seleticeia 
“shows that the Greek secretaries of the Parthian kings, 
who were probably of Mesopotamian origin, were well 
trained in schools which kept alive the Seleucid traditions 
34 
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of Greek rhetoric” (C /1 W, vol. XX, pp. 125-126). According 
to Plutarch, the Atsacid ruler Orodes, the opponent of 
Crassus. was acquainted with Greek language and literature 
and “could enjoy the representation of a play ofEuripidas" 
(Croaiws, 32 ; H. G. Rawlison, op. at., p. 424 ; R. 
Ghirsbman, Iran, p. 267;. Excavations have unearthed 
ruins of theatres, used perhaps for staging Greek 
plays (R. N. Frye, The Heritage of Portia, p. 197 ; Inestiya 
A had. Nauk TurkmenshoiSSR, I, 1951. p. 93). 

479, See above n. 478. 

480. •’Some Greeks learnt Babylonian ; Isidore knew Aramaic ; 
the numerous half-breeds supplied interpreters” (CAR, 
vol. IX, p. 596). As it is now well-known, in Mesopo¬ 
tamia Semitic languages were in use. Josephus regarded 
the Parthians as “familiar with Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic" 
(H. G. Rawlinson. op. eil.t p. 424). 

48*. Josephus, Isloria Iouda\kou Potemou Pros Romaious, I, I 
and 2. Josephus wrote his book originally in his •’verna¬ 
cular tongue" (i.e. Aramaic) and sent it “to the barbarians 
in interior" (iM„ I, 1). It appears jhat among these 
’’barbarians" were Parthians. Babylonians, and the remote 
tribes of Arabia and “our countrymen" (i.e. jars) beyond 
the Euphrates and inhabitants of Adiabene (i.e. in ax aroo 
on Iko upper Tigris) ( Italics ours ' (ibid, I, 2). So among 
the prospective readers of the Aramaic work were certain 
sections of the subjects of the Parthian empire. 

482. M. Rostovtzeff obsered that “it is improbable that the 
acquaintance with Parthian history of Abel the Teacher, 
the source of Meshihi-iekha, who wrote about A. D. 530 
a local ecclesiastical chronicle of Arabela, was derived 
from Greek works. It probably goes back to a Parthian 
chronicle or annals which embodied the official tradition 
of Parthian history. It may be assumed that s imila r 
chronicles existed in most of the vassal-kingdoms and 
formed with the Parthian annals the historical substructure 
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of such works as the life of Addai. the apostle of 
Adiabene and Osrhoflne, and the lists of Arsacid kings 
which are found in Dionysius of Tellmahre for OsrhoCne 
and in Mar Abas and Moses of Chorene for Armenia, 
as well as those cited in the Macrobioi. It was probably 
not Greeks who kept the itineraries of the Parthian 
kingdom which were used by Isidore and agents of Maes 
Titianus. All these semi-official, semi-literary records 
perished when the Sasanians replaced the Arsacids, and 
yet then memory survived for the West in the work of 
Western historians for the East, in the epic poetry, 
whose most glorious heroes are reflections of the Arsa¬ 
cids and of their vassals" (C AH, vol. XI, pp. 126-127). 
In this connection see also above n. 432. 

R. N. Frye thinks that the relevant documents from 
Nisa and Avromnn, suggest that Parthian in the Arsacid 
age “was written heterographicaHy with Aramaic words as 
well as letters.". From this awkward way of writing one 
would not expect an extensive written literature in 
Parthian, but there was a flourishing oral literature at the 
courts of nobles and rulers in Parthian times. There 
is evidence that the Parthians gave the Iranian national 
epic the basic form in which the Sasanians recorded it 
and passed it on to Firdosi" (R. N. Frye, op. oil., p. 197 ; 
see also CR 1 R, vol. Ill, pt. 2, p. ii$ 2). The ministrels 
in the Parthian age incorporated episode of foreign origin 
(Greek, §aka, etc.) in their heroic legends (R. N. Frye, 
op. cU., p. 198). 

483. W. Wroth, op. cit., p. 182 ; K. Hoffman et at. (editors), 
op. at., p. 40 ; CHIR, vol. Ill, pt. 2, pp. n 58 f. A 
document found at AvToman, dated in 88 B. C., con¬ 
tains a few Parthian words, while another document 
from AvToman, dated in 12 B. C. or A. D. 88, is 
written entirely in the Parthian language and the Aramaic 
script or its derivative the Parthian script (A. Ghilan, 
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op. cit, p. 10 ; JUS, 1915, p. 22 ; CH 1 R, vol. IU, pt 2, 
p. IXS2). Chang Ch’ien noticed in the 2nd century B. C. 
that people of An-hsi (Arsaod empire) “keep records by 
writing horizontally on strips of leather'Such documents 
could well have included some Parthian records. The site of 
Old Nisa has yielded Parthian inscriptons datable to the 
period from the late 2nd century R. C. to the fourth 
decade of the wt century A. D. (see above n. 451 ; but 
see also CHIR, vol. III. pt.II, p. 11S2). 

484. A. Ghilan, op. cit., pp. i6f ; CHIR, vol. Ill, pt. 2, p. 1154. 
The presence of speakers of Pahlavi in the Arsacid 
empire is suggested by itiler alia the legends on the 
coins of Persis (G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins oj 
Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia, pp. 209O. 

4S5. C. P. Fitzerald, op. cit., p. 202. 

486. Ibid. ; K. S. Latourette, op. cit., p. 130. 

487. K. S. Latourette, op. cit., pp. 130-131. 

488. Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

489. Ibid., p. 131 ; C. G. Starr, op. cit,, p. 840. 

490. C. P. Fitzerald, op. cit., p. 203. 

491. See above n. 489. 

492. K. S. latourette, op. cil., p. *31. 

493. Ibid., p. 132. 

494. K. S. Latourette, op. cit., p. 135 ; C. P. Fitzerald, op. cit., 
p. 207. Editorial work for the old classics was especially 
needed for innovations in writing materials and the intro¬ 
duction of new forms of the characters encouraged by 
them. Wooden and bamboo tablets were discarded in 
favour of silk fabrics and later (from c. A. D. 202 or 105) 
(largely ?) in favour of paper. With the new materials 
and brush pen new forms of the characters came into use. 
These replaced the old ones. So old classics written in old 
characters became unintelligible to ordinary men and the 
necessity arose for making new editions in new characters. 

495 - C. P. Fitzerald, op. oil., pp. ao6f ; C. G. Starr, op. cit.. 
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p. 640. To the same tradition of historical writing we 
may refer the Ck'itn Han-shu. 

496. K. S. Latourette, op. at., p. 136. 

497. Ibid. 

498- Ibid. ; C. G. Starr, op. cit., p. 640. The Skuo Won was 
compiled during the rule of the Later Han family. It is 
till a source of information on early Chinese forms. 

499. K. S. Latourette, op. cit., p. 136. 

500. E. Zilrcher., op. cit., vol. I, pp. i8f. 

501. C. P. Fitzerald. op. cit., pp. 203-204. 

302. Ibid., p. 204. 

503. K. S. Latourette, op. cit., pp. 133-134. "Other causes 
of decline of the originality of thought may have been 
the scepticism which had been strong since the later cen¬ 
turies of the Chou, a tendency in a practical age to dis¬ 
credit theoretical reasoning, and the popularity among the 
educated of the superstitions and of the search for the 
philosopher's stone and an elixir of life" (ibid., p. 134). 

504. E. Ziircher, op. cit., vol. I. pp, 26L 

505. H. Mattingly, op. cit.. p. 245. See also below n. 515. 
Among the texts in Syriac we can refer to the Book of 
the Lavs of Countries by Bardesan and the Acts of Thomas 
(KG, pp. 37-38, n. 182 ; A. F. J. Klijn, The Acts of 
Thomas, pp. 13, 33, and 52-53). Manichaean texts in the 
Coptic language date from the 4th. century A. D. For 
examples we can refer to the Manichaean Psalm-Book and 
Kephalaia (L. J. R. Ort, op., cit., pp. 23-24). Josephus, 
who wrote his History of Jewish War first in Aramaic (be¬ 
fore preparing its Greek version), lived in the Roman em¬ 
pire (OCO, p. 469). 

506. H. Mattingly, op, cit., p. 244 ; Marcus Aurelius' Medita¬ 
tions (Ta Eis Eauton) contains devotional reflections and 
breaths the air of high Stoic principles ( OCD. p. 125). 

507. H. Mattingly, p. 244. Emperor Nero had craze for the 
stage and so for drama. Seneca, who had once Nero as his 
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pupil, was a great writer of tragedy. Tacitus. noted for 
hb writings and eloquence, held official posts, and related 
as son-in-law to the Roman governor of Britain G. J. 
Agricola. Hence he apparently enjoyed official patronage. 
Pliny was intimately known to Vespasian. He dedicated 
his Historic Nuluralss to Titus. Plutarch knew leading 
personages in the capital. Herodes had Marcus Aure¬ 
lius as his pupil. The rich families, who acquired wealth 
through farming, industry and trade as well as through 
various connections with the government or ruling class, 
had enough money to spend for buying oriental luxuries 
and spices. The cultured jrmong the affluants could then 
patronise the writers and sophists. Julia Domna, daugh¬ 
ter of Julius Bassianus (a priest of Emesa and a man of 
high breeding), had great interest in literature. As wife of 
the emperor Septimius Severes, she founded a salon and 
showed great interest in Cassius Dio. Philostratus, the 
author of the Lift aj Apollonius af Tyana, was her secre¬ 
tary (CAH, voL XI, pp. 77lf ; R 1 C, p. 244 ; C. Bailey, 
op. til., p. 344 ; OCD, p. 703 ; J. P. V. D. Balsdon, 
Roman Woman, pp. 151-152). Sometimes the authors 
themselves were rich. We can refer to Herodes Atticss 
(A. D. 101-77) (OCC, p. 421 ; CAH, vol. XI. p. 772). 

Among ordinary citizens, courtesans “were well-read 
in classics (Greek literature) and, if they observed Ovid's 
instruction, they were familar with modern literature, the 
poetry which he and his contemporaries were writing" 
(J. P. V. D. Balsdon, op til., p. 228). Orators had 
popular followings (CAH, vol. XI. p. 771). 

508- C. G. Starr, op. tit., p. 59& 

509. RIC, p. 244. “Seneca and Lucan were Spanish ; Fav- 
ronius was Gallic ; Apuleius came from Africa, as did 
Fronto” (C. G. Starr, op. tit., p. 596). 

510. See above n. 507. 

5x1. C. Bailey, op. tit, pp. 334! ; CAH, vol. XI, pp. 708L 
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M. T. Varro, Virgil and Horace died at the Intitial stages 
of the formation of the Roman empire. The codification 
of the famous Roman law is embodied in two legisla¬ 
tive works, viz. The XII Tables (450 B. C.) and the 
Coipus Iuris (A. D. 527-65). None of these belongs to 
the first two centuries of the empire. For the develop¬ 
ment of Roman law during this period see C. Bailey, op. 
tit., pp. 196L 

512. C. Bailey, op. tit., pp. 326, 344. etc. 

513. RIC, pp. 246-248 ; C. Bailey, op. tit., p. 346 ; C. G. 
Staar, op. tit., p. 596. 

514. C. G. Starr, op. tit., p. 597. 

515. C. Bailey, op. tit., pp. 274L 32;f and 351L 

516. OCD, pp. 90, 124, 200. 282, 358, 377, 5iS, 746(863, 
etc. ; CAH, vol. XI, pp. 67f. Josephus translated hb 
History of Jewish War into Greek for the benefit of the 
subjects of the Roman empire (I, l). 

517. OCD, p. 124 ; H. Mattingly, op. tit., p. 248. 

518. RIC, p. 249. Among the various types of early Chris¬ 
tian literature, we can include epistles, gospels and apolo¬ 
getics. The New Testament writings in Greek are datable 
to c. A. D. to 5o to x5o (S. Sandmel, The Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, p. 4). The apocraypbal Acts of Thomas was per¬ 
haps written in the 3rd century A. D. in the Syriac lan¬ 
guage. Greek, Latin and Armenian renderings should be 
placed among the earliest versions of the original work 
(A. F. J. Klijn, The Acts 0/ Thomas, pp. 23!). 

519. Syncretism in religion, noticeable in the art of the 
Kushipa as well as Roman empire, can be traced also in 
certain Latin writings including Plutarch's Ists and Otirit 
(CAH, vol. XI, p. 772). 

520. See above pp. 409-410 ; CHSI, pp. 81-82, 34, 164, 224- 
226. 316, 379 (?) and 422 ; D. Pingree, The YaoanajMaka 
oj Sphupdhvaja, vol. I, pp. 4-5 ; Yavanajdtaka (0/ Sphuji- 
dhvaja), ch. 62 ; Charaha-samhild (published by the S. G, 
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Ayurvedic Society. Jamnagar, 1949), v°l. IV, pp. 24o5f ; 

P. Ray, H. N. Gupta and M. Roy. Sufruta Samkud (A . 
Scientific Synopsis), pp. 130!, I36f, 226f, 248! and 428. 
The Aftgavijjd is an interesting treatise on the science of 
prognostication. It incidentally refers to stars, planets, 
meteors, animals, trees. Creepers, etc. (ch. XXVIandl.XI). 
The Charoka-satnhtid and the Sujrula-samhitd indicate 
“available knowledge in medicine and allied subjects liloe 
chemistry, botany, zoology, etc., contributing to medi¬ 
cine" ( CHSI . p. 225 ). The account of fishes “inhabitat- 
ing various fresh water habitats", as given in the Sujruta- 
samhitd “reveals a keen insight into the correlation be¬ 
tween the forms and locomotion of fishes". "The rudi¬ 
ments of science of functional morphology, that is cor¬ 
relation between forms and functions, are clearly dis¬ 
cernible in Suiruta's compendium" (ibid., p. 422 ; JASB, 
Science, 1935, pt. I. pp. 1-7). The two texts on medicine 
and also the Y av .majdtaka (ch. 62) of Sphujidhvaja betray 
commendable knowledge of minerals as well as animals 
and botanical plants. A manuscript, written in the Siradi 
script and found at Bakhshali near Peshawar, probably 
represents an old treatise of the 3rd-4th century A. D. 
The Bakhshali manuscript is “entirely a mathematical 
work containing rules, with illustrative examples 
and their solutions for aritbmatical, algebraic and 
geometrical operations. The major portion deals with 
arithmatic including fractions, square roots, progressions, 
income and expenditure, profit and loss, computation of 
gold, interest, rule of three and summation of complex 
series. The arithmatical notation generally employed is 
the decimal place-value notation. The algebraic operations 
discussed include simple and simultaneous linear equa¬ 
tions, quadratic equations, surds, with interesting details 
as to plan of writing equations, unlcnwn quantities, nega¬ 
tive signs, the method of false positions and the like. 
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Several problems relating to mensuration and miscellane¬ 
ous subjects have also been dealt with. In the selection 
of topics, method of treatment, use of symbols, notations, 
and terminology, the Bakhshali manuscript presents several 
characteristic features by which it is distinguishable from 
other and more well-known Hindu works. While most 
of the topics discussed are met with more or less in 
contemporary or later works, significant omissions are 
indeterminate equations of the first degree, the Pellian 
equation and the geometry of shadows cast by a gnomon- 
These omissions have been interpreted as evidence of the 
more ancient nature of the work. Contrary to a majority 
of Hindu works, the method of exposition followed in it 
is detailed and generally comprises (a) the statement of 
the rule (stf tra), (b) examples (uddharapa) and (c) demons¬ 
tration of the operation ( kararta ) of the rule or rules in the 
examples. Most of the original works we know are noth¬ 
ing but books of mathematical formulae rarely containing 
examples which are usually left to the commentators" 
(CHSI pp. 164-6$ ; see also the Indian Antiquary, 1883, 
vol. XII, pp. 89-90 ; 1888, vol. XVII, pp. 33-48 and 275- 
79 ) 

521. In the opinion of B. V. Subbarayappa the period be¬ 
tween c. 200 B. C. and A. D. 460 saw in India develop¬ 
ment of certain interesting traits In physical concepts. 
These were concerned with integrated view of substance, 
examination of the means of knowledge, and the real and 
unreal about space, time and sound. Atomism found 
new adherents among the Jainas. There were also dis¬ 
cussions on (a) the doctrine ‘of momentariness and the 
problem of matter, (b) atoms and qualities as force, and 
(c)space and time in relation to matter and atoms (CHSI, 
p. 452). Some of these physical concepts might have been 
current in the Indian provinces of the Kush&na empire. 

522. Taxila, vol. I, pp. 113 and 117 ; vol. II, pp. 398!, 513!, 
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544 - 45 . 553 *. 559 - 561 . 5 i 8 f, 5 i 6 f and 674I ; G. K, 
Sharma, Kushipa Studies, pp. Xl and 36f ; KMK, 
pp. 6af ; AW, pp. 490 and 52of ; S. K. Saraswati. 
A Survey of Indian Sculpture, 2nd edition, pp. 6 l( ; 
Afigavijjd, chs. VIU, XI, XXIX, xxxi, xxxm. 
etc. ; CHSI, pp. 292, 294!, 299. and 360 ; Indian 
Journal of History of Science, 1970. vol. V, no. 2, 
pp. 272-280 ; C. Margabandhu, "Technology and 
Transport Vehicles in Early India" in B. P. Agarwala 
and A. Ghosh, Radio Carbon and Indian Archaeology, pp. 
183! ; Periphts, sees. 37-49 ; MSSP, pp. 178!, 185, 188, 
190, 200 and 205-206 ; DAK, figs. 76, 78, 79, 31 ; etc. 

The Kushina stratum at Tali-Barzu (near Tashkent) 
has yielded an iron ploughshare (B. Gafurov and others, 
Kushan Studies »'» USSR, p. 43). At Taxila various 
agricultural implements and axes of different types (data¬ 
ble to the rst century A. D.) have been unearthed (Taxila , 
vol. II, pp. 551 - 55 2 and 559 - 56 i). 

In the “Bishkent valley a large canal was dug (up) 
which gave life to an oesis with three new settlements. 
Moreover, an attempt was made to irrigate the northern 
part of the valley with an immense 3 kilometre long under 
ground canal (- kyaris )”. However, the project was not 
completed. ''As shown by prospecting in the mountains 
of the upper reaches of the Zeravshan River, it was ex¬ 
actly during the Kushan period that agricultural popula¬ 
tion settled in the heart of mountaneous region of Central 
Tajikistan". "Therefore, one will be justified in asserting 
that in Kushan times the agricultural population spread 
not only over the plains, but also in the mountain areas”. 
It appears from excavations in the Khorezmian area, 
which was very near (if not within) the Kushipa empire, 
that during the age concerned the system of excavating 
canals was improved. Canals became narrower and deeper 
than what they bad been in the earlier times. These 


were laid through the middle of the fields. Diversrons 
branched off the main canals at acute angles (B. 
Gafurov and others, Kushan Studies in USSR, p. 43). 

In the Indian provinces irrigation was known and 
practised from a pre-Kush&pa age. Available data show 
traces of irrigation in different parts of Gandh'ra, etc. 
(see above p. 370). 

A big dam was in existence from a pre-Kushapa age (at 
least from the Maurya period) in the locality of Junagadh 
in Kathiawad. It was repaired in the days of Rudra- 
dfiman I, whose family probably had earlier served the 
Kushipas in Western India and the Deccan (£/, vol. VIU, 
P- 44 )- 

522a. CHSI, p. 82. 

523. Ibid., pp. 83-85 ; Varihmihira, PaUchsidddntiki. See also 
below n. 524. 

524. A. K. Chakravarti. “Origin and Development of Indian 
Calendrical Science", Indian Studies Past 81 Present, 1974. 
voL XV, no. 3, pp. 244 and 257. "Although rated in¬ 
accurate in the case of its tithis compared to th tPaul*i», 
the teachings of the VaRsh^ha~siddhdnta were more ad¬ 
vanced than those of UxPaitftmaha". The "astronomical 
elements of the latter siddhdnta are the same as those of 
the Veddnga fyotisha." while in the VaKshtha-siddhdnta, 
"the traditional nakshatra-sy stem seems to have been 
supplemented with a zodiac with its subdivisions of signs, 
etc. {CHSI, p. 83). These data tend to place the Poild- 
maha and the Yaiishlha before the Pauli ia-siddhdnla, 
datable to the 3rd ceutury A. D. An opinion of the 
Vafishjha is referred to in the Yavanajdlaka of Sphujidh- 
vaja (3rd century A. D )(ch. 79. 3). 

524a. Al-Birpni observed that the Paul 1 ia-sidddnta was one of the 
five Siddantas and that it was "so called from Pauliia, the 
YunSnj, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
Iskanderiya” (i. e. Alexandria) (Al-BirOni, Taftiq-i- 
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Htnd (edited by E. Sachau), p. 73 ; E. Sachau, Alberuni's 
India, vol. I, p. 133). In another edition the name of the 
city is spelt as §aintra (published from Hyderabad in 
X9S7 ; see also A. M. Habibullah, Alberugslra-Bkdrata- 
lattva. p. 106. Certain calculations of the Romaka- 
siddhdnta are favourably comparable with similar calcula¬ 
tions done by Ptolemy ( CHSI , pp. 85-86). The name of 
the Siddhdnta also betraya extra-Indian affiliation. But 
we are not sure whether this work or its earliest stratum 
(if there had been different strata of writing) can be 
dated before the end of the Kushipa age (A. K. 
Chakravarty, op. <it ., p. 255 ; see also the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Sod tty of Bengal. 1906. 
PP- 1 - 7 ). 

523, Sphujidhvaja, Yavanajdtaka. ch. 62, w. 40 -6S ; ch. 78, 
w. 1-9. 

525a. Ibid., ch. 79. w. 60-62 ; D. Pingree, op. dt., vol. I, pp. 3 
and 305-6 ; vol. II, p. 191. This treatise is a clear evidence 
of the stimulus received by Indian astronomy and as¬ 
trology from ‘'western" source before the end of the 
Kushipa age. This type of stimulus is alluded to in 
a statement of the Bphtsarithiti that "the Yavanaa are 
low-born, but this science (of Jyotiska) is established 
among them, and so even they are honoured as 
sages" ( Bfiktsamkild, 2, 14). This statement may have 
originally belonged to the Cdrgfya-jyoUsha (Kern, (edi¬ 
tor), Bfiktsarhhitd, p. 35 ; see also J. Metchiner, "India 
and the Graeco-Roman World, c. 330 B. C. to A.D. 450", 
Purvadtsh. vol. I, 1980, p. 12]. 

526. MI, pp. 64. 206, 208, etc. 

527. El, vol XXIV, p. 7 ; CIl, vol n. pt. I. p. 62 ; BEFEO, 
1980, vol. LXVII, p. 6. For examples from the Kushipa 
age, see CIl, vol. II, pt. I, pp. 145, 149. etc. 

828. A. K. Chakravarty. op. cit.. pp. 224-22$. 

529. Ibid., pp. 238-247. 


530. CIl, vol, II, pt. I. p. 28, 141, etc. 

530a. A. K. Chakravarty, op. dt>, p. 247, 

531. Ibid., p. 24®. 

S32* C haraka-samhitd, sutra-sthdna, 30, 28. Tht Charaha- 
samhild is a redaction of a treatise of Agniveia. Charaha’s 
redaction was further touched upon by Dridhavala only 
in a few places like restoring one chapter in the section 
called Kalpa-sthdna and another in the section called 
Siddhi-sthdna (C karaka-samkitd, published by the S. G. 
Ayurvedic Society, Jamnagar, 1949, vol. I, pp. 103-10$). 

533 - Suiruta-samhitd, sdlra-sthdna,l, 

534. The Charaka-samhitd deals with inter alia anatomy, sur¬ 
gery, ‘‘physiology, aetiology and prognosis, pathology, 
treatment, objectives, influence of environmental factors, 
medicines and appliances and sequence of medication". 
Tht SujrutarsamkM contains sections dealing with inter 
alia ‘‘fundamental postulates, pathology, embryology and 
anatomy, therapeutic and surgical treatment, toxicology 
and a final section on subsequently gained and specialised 
knowledge of topics dealt with in earlier sections" (CHSI, 

p. 224). 

53$. Suhuta-samitd, sitra-sthdna, I, 12. 

S36. Alchemy is traditionally concerned with two objectives, 
viz. (i) "transmutation process for converting baser me¬ 
tals (like lid, tin, mercury or copper) into noble metals 
(gold or silver) ; and (ii) preparation of Elixir of life for 
attaining immortality" (CHSI, p. 309). It has been 
claimed that certain hymns of the Atharva Vida, which 
have for their object the prolongation of life and 
preservation of youth and health, are known as ayushythti 
—a term which later on gave place to rasdyana or rasdya- 
navidyd, the Sanskrit equivalent of alchemy (P. Ray (edi¬ 
tor), History of Chemistry in Ancient and Mediaeval India, 
Incorporating the History oj Hindu Chemistry by A chary a 
Prafulla Chandra Ray, p. 37). In that case rasiyana, as 
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spoken of in the Charaka- or Suiruta-sarhhitd, might have 
a conceptual beginning in an age much earlier than that of 
the Kushigas. But interestingly enough, documents show 
that the oldest school of Egyptian alchemy flourished in 
Alexandria in the 1st century A. D. (R. J. Forbes. Studies 
in Ancient Technology, vol. I, p. 1*5). In China alchemy 
began to prosper from about the 4th or 3rd century B. C. 
(M. Daumis (editor), A History of Technology and Inven¬ 
tion, vol. I, p. 272 ; CHSI, p. 3x7). Since India had 
contacts with China and Roman Orient (including Egypt) 
in the KUsb&pa age, such connections might have 
stimulated the Indians' interest in alchemy. 

537. CHSI. p. 2 * 5 . 

538. Suirutasamhitd, chihtsdslhdna , 13,7-10; Charaka-samhitS, 
chikitsd-sthdna. 28, l$3. 

$39. Charaka-sarhhitA (published by the S. G. Ayurvedic 
Society Jamnagar, 1949), vol. IV, p. 2405-06 ; see also 
P. Ray, H. N. Gupta and M.Roy, op. eit, p. 218 ; Schofl, 
Periplui, p. 128. 

540. HHS, ch. 88. 

541. Periplus. secs. 28, 39 and 49. In the Periplsu the 
article of trade in question is mentioned as sturax. 
This name may have been the base of the word turushka, 
both meaning the same thing. However, one may be 
tempted to suggest that the article concerned was called 
turushka because it was handled in transit by inter alios 
merchants of Turushka (meaning in the context the Yheh- 
chih) origin or empire. In the R&jatarangini three rulers 
called Kanishka, Hushka (Huvishka) and J ushka(Vtsishka) 
are referred to as descendants of the Turushka race (I, 
68-70). However, this text and also Al-IMrflnl's treatise on 
India were composed in periods when the family of 
Kanishka I could have been looked upon as belonging to 
the then well-known Turuskha race. But the medicinal 
texts in question belonged to much earlier periods. 
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542. Sufruta-sarhhitd, sQtra-sthdna, 14, 28 ; 38, 26 ; 26, 14 ; 
and 36, 355 ; P. Ray and others, op, at., pp. 181,197, 231 
and 234 i Adgam jjd. ch. 31 ; Petiplus, secs. 39. 48. 49 

56; Schoff, Periplus, pp. 168, 82, 216, 119 and 190; Pliny, 
NH. XII. 25. 41 1 XXXIV, 54, 177 ; XXXIV, 49 ; L, 
167. Many other mineral and plant products, included by 
the Periplus in the list of expport from India, do appear 
in Pliny’s Naturalis Historia. 

543. It has been observed that in the Charaka-saMutd and 
particularly in the SuJrula-sa/hhild, "there is a rigorous 
standard for the training of physicians, and meticulous 
code of personal ethics and social conduct for medical 
profession. In insight, farsightedness and depth, the Ayur¬ 
vedic medical code stands comparison with the Hippocratic 
code” (CHSI, p. 225). The attitude to and knowledge of 
medical science, attributed to Hippocrates (5th century 
B. C.), might have been known to Indian scientists from 
a period much earlier than that of the Kuahipas. But 
see also K. K. Bhishagartna, An English Translation of 
the Sushruta Samhila, voL I, pp. viii-x. 

544. Ptolemy, I. 17. 

545. Ibid., VII. 1, 19-25 ; JRAS, 1940, pp. 213!; BSOAS, 1949. 
1950, vol. Xm, pp. I46f. 

546. Ptolemy. VII, 1, * 6 f ; Metsya Purdpa, ch. 114. w. aof ; 
D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, pp. 39f. 

547. F. E. Pargitar, The PurOtya listof the Dynasty of the Kali 
Age, pp. xii and 76! 

548. Periplus, secs. 39, 49, etc. ; HHS. ch. 1x8, section on 
Tien-ch’u ; CHSI, pp. 292 ; Taxila, voL II, PP.40X, 504, 
574, 608, 616. 750, etc. ; M. Wheeler. Rome Beyond 
the Imperial Frontiers, pp. i86f. 

549. M. Wheeler, op. »'/., p. 160. 

55 0. Ibid., pp. 190 and 201. "Alexandria was the principal home 
of stucco sculpture in the West. Adjoining the city for 
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miles the coastline is white with gypsum which is the raw 
material of stucco. And when in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times (from the 3rd century B. C. onwards) statuary was 
demanded in Alexandria in conformity with the Greek and 
Roman taste, the cheap local stucco was extensively used 
as a substitute for the relatively costly white marble, which 
had to be imported from considerable distances- There can 
be little doubt that it was the Alexandrian trade with and 
through the Kushan empire that carried thither, not 
merely goods and ideas, but also the stucco-technique, 
and that thereafter the use of this mobile medium spread 
rapidly with the Buddhist monachism that travelled 
northwards with the caravans as far as the border of 
China" (ibid., p. 201). 

55 i. Charaka-samhitd, sHtra-slhdna, 30, 29(3). ‘‘Whatever store 
of wealth or patronage he (i.e. a physician) is able to 
secure from his associatton with Icings and wealthy people 
with a view to ensuring himself an easy and comfortable 
life, or whatever relief from distress he himself is able 
to extend to those who have sought his protection—all 
this constitues the wealth of his life'' (Italics ours). 

55 a. J. C. Gardin and P. Gentelle, “^'Exploitation du Sol en 
Bactxiane Antique", BEFEO, 1979, vol. LXVI.pp. 19-ai ; 
Purdtattva, 1978-79, vol. X, pp. 8-13. 

553. Ibid., p. 20. 

554. It appears from early Indian texts that cess on irrigation 
and taxes on agricultural products in irrigated land consti¬ 
tuted a good source of revenue. 

555 . Strabo XI, 11, z. “The Greeks who caused Bactria to 
revolt grew so powerful on account of the fertility of the 
country that they became master, not only of Ariana, 
but also of India." 

556 . See above a. 552 . 

536 a. In India the inhabitants helped in excavating and main¬ 
taining irrigational canal. Dio Chrysostomus, a Con¬ 


temporary of Trajan, (A.D. 98-117) stated that in India 
“there are many channels to convey waters from the 
rivers, some of them large and others which are smaller 
and mingle with each other. These are made by inhabi¬ 
tants as suits their pleasure ; and they convey water in 
ducts with facility" (Oratio, no. XXXV, 434). However, 
in India the government’s responsibility in creating and 
maintaining irrigational facilities as well as in helping 
subjects in constructing dams for irrigational purposes 
were known from a pre-Kushana age (A rthaidstra, n, 1 ). 

557. El, vol. VUI, p. 44. 

558. In this connection see also R.J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient 
Technology, vol. II, pp. 4-7. 

558 a. See above n. 556 a. 

559. S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, 
reprint, 1952, pp. 4itf. See also 405. 

56 0. One of the channels for getting material benefit or profit 
was successful participation in trade. The Indo-Roman 
trade offered such an opportunity. The western partici¬ 
pants in that trade also yearned for making profit. Pliny 
remarked that “India was brought nearer us through the 
love for gain" (NH, VT, 26, 101). 

56 1. V. A. Smith, The Jaina stupa and other Antufulies of 
Mathurd. pll. XIX and XX ; R. C. Sbarma, Mathura 
Museum and Art, fig. 40. 

562. M. Daumas (editor), A History of Technology and Inven¬ 
tion, Progress Through the Ages (translated by E. B. 
Hennessy), vol. I, pp. 256-258 ; C. Bailey (editor). The 
Legacy of Rome, pp. 264 and 385f. 

563. The population of the empire under the Flavians and the 
Antonines ‘‘was divided into two great classes—the rulers 
and the ruled, the privileged bourgeoisie and the working 
classes, the landowners and the peasants, the shopowners 
and the slaves" ( SEHRE, voL I, p. 379). 
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564. SEHRE, vol. I, pp. 344-352 ; J. D- Barnal, Sctnct in 
History. vol. I. p. 277. 

565 . For development of science and technology in China 
during the Han period, see M. Daumas, op. cit., p. 264. 
The Han period surpassed the level of its predecessors in 
the field of development of technological skill and method 
of exploitation of natural wealth. 

566. Even by the beginning of the Han dynasty, “a powerful 
industrial and commercial class had been amassing enor¬ 
mous fortunes through the manufacturing of armaments, 
gold objects, cloth and embroideries, dyes, and lacquered 
objects. It exploited iron and bronze foundries, salt¬ 
works (both sea salt and rock salt) and mines" (M. Dau¬ 
mas op. cit., p. 264 ; C. P. Fitrerald, op. cit., p. 164). 
For information on the fortune of the merchants, owners 
of estates and ruling aristocracy, see K. S. Latourette, 
op. cil.,pp. ill, 116-117 and 122 ; W. Eberhard. op. at., 
pp. 94 and 100 ; etc. 

667. CHS, ch. 96A, p. 14b. 

$68. MaJidbhdrata, Aranyaka Parvan, 186, 29 and 31 ; 186, 88 ; 
188, 29 ;Karpa Parvan. 30, 36-37 ; YugaPurdpa, 100-toi 
and 179-180 ; see also the Vishpu Purdpa, VI, X ; Vdyu 
Purdpa, 144, 30-47 ; Atn-smgiti, VII, 2 (quoted by P. V. 
Kane, History of Dharmaddstra, vol. II. pt. I, p. 384) ; 
etc. The Atri-smriti ‘‘puts the receiving of gifts from or 
eating the food of or having sexual intercourse with 
the women of ((As) Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Bahllkas, 
(— Kushdnas ?), Khasas, (and) Dravkjas on the same level 
with doing the same things with reference to na(a, nar- 
taka, fvapika, etc." (Italics ours). 

569. In this connection see G. P. Upadhyay, Brdhmanas in 
Ancient India (A Study 0] the Role of the BrdJtmapa 
Class from c. 200 B. C. to A. D. 5 oo), pp. 2oyf ; U. P. 
Thapliyal, Foreign Elements in Ancient Indian Society, 
pp. 117! ; etc. 
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570. Manu-smgiti, X, 4, 43 and 44 ; Mahdbhdrata, VI, II, 
if ; Hanvamia (edited by R. Kinjawadekar), XIV, I-19 ; 
Vdyu Purdna, POrvdrdha, 88, I22f ; Brahmdnfa Purdpa, 
III, 63, i2of ; Vishnu Purdna. IV, 3, l 5 - 2 i ; etc. In 
this connection see also B. N. Mukherjee, Th ePdradas — 
A Study in Their History and Coinage, pp. 53! ; S. C. 
Bhattacharyya, Some Aspects of Indian Society (Fromc. 
2nd Century B. C. to c. 4th Century A. D.), p. 219 ; etc. 

571. A ISSP, pp. 197-198. 

572. El, vol. VIH, p. 44. 

573. See MSSP, pp. 198-199 and 212. 

574. This hypothesis of K. P. Jayaswal ( History oj India, 
pp. 42f ) is based on the supposed identification of the 
Kush&pa Kshatrapa VanaspaXa with Vilvaphipi, who is 
considered to have been described in some Pur ip as as an 
oppressor of the Brahmapas and creator of a new ruling 
class. Hot only the identification of Vanaspara with 
Viivaphipi is unfounded, but also the Purfipas concer¬ 
ned do not actually refer to the latter as an enemy of 
the Brahmanas (F. E. Pargitar, The Dynasty of the Kali 
Age, pp. $2-53). In fact, he is said to have gratified 
the “the gods, the pitgis and the otpras (i. e. Brahmapas)” 
(ibid.). It is also not necessary to see in PUripic state¬ 
ments against the Yavana rule any specific reference to 
the Imperial Kushipas (ibid., p. 62 ). See also Baldev 
Kumar, The Early Kushdpas, pp. 225-229. The tradi¬ 
tion recorded by Al-BlrQnl (E. Sachau, Albemni's India, 
vol. II. p. 6) that the founder of the $aka Era oppres¬ 
sed the Hindus until Vikramaditya ousted him probably 
reflects a confusion between the reign of the actual 
founder of the £aka era and the period of the Kshatrapas 
of Saka-Pahlava origin, who used the Saka era, and who 
were ultimately ousted by the Gupta emperor Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya. 

575. Hale population of foreign—including Scytho-Parthian and 
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Kushapa—origin used to be clad in trousers and a close- 
fitting tunic, extending often to tbe knees or below and 
held by a belt at the waist. Often the tunic was covered 
by a heavy coat also held at the waist by a belt or clasp. 
As indicated by the royal statues at Mat. the coat and 
the tunic were sometimes richly embroiderd. The Scytho- 
Partbians and Kushapas used high boots with straps 
around ankles and under tbe soles. Their head-dresses 
consisted of tall cap with flat top (of Iranian origin ?), 
short Sat cap, tall pointed cap, tall cap (decorated with 
embroidery and pearls) with the tip bent forward (betray¬ 
ing Scythian origin ?), diadem (held around the head), etc. 
Some foreigners, perhaps the rich ones, adorned them¬ 
selves with necklaces and ornamented belts (often decora¬ 
ted with plaques). A number of them used to grow beards 
{DAK, figs, a, 3, 4, 8, 13-14). Some types of these dresses 
(like trousers and tunic), head-gears (including the tall 
cap with flat top. the prototype of an Indian crown 
and ornaments (including the torque) continued to be in 
use in tbe Indian subcontinent even after the end of the 
Scytho-Parthian and Kuahina age. Scytho-Paxthian and 
Kusipa soldiers perhaps made the use of coat of mail, 
helmet and stirrup popular in the subcontinent. 

Scytho-Parthian (and Kuahina) women used to wear 
a chiton-like long garment over one (or more than one) 
undergarment, or a close-fitting tunic (with full sleeves) 
coming down to waist or thighs and having under it a 
lower garment (a gown or a id ri ?) (DAK, figs, 28, 31, 33, 
34 . 36. 47. etc.). They adorned themselves with earrings, 
necklaces, etc., and had their hair dressed in different 
styles. At least some of them might have used leather (?) 
footwears {ibid., figs. 32. 47, etc.). 

Trousers, tunic and leather boots were used by (the 
male or female well as male) children (DAK, figs. 33-34 ; 
R. C. Sharma, op. tit., fig. 6x). The appearance of a 


girl (and of her companion ?) clad in a long gown (gene¬ 
rally used by ladies and female children of foreign extrac¬ 
tion) in a panel of sculpture depicting inter alios persons 
in indigenous dresses may indicate a gradual change in 
Indian costume under outside influence. 

On the other hand, the thick garment of the 
foreigners, made of cloth, wool and leather, had to 
undergo qualitative changes to make them suitable for 
Indian climate, which was fairly hot at least in parts of 
that country. The material for their garments became 
thinner and even filmsy. 

For evidence of non-Indian traits in household 
objects and ornaments used in India, see the relevant 
sculptures of Gandhira and MathurS and the ornaments 
unearthed at Sirkap (Taxila) (DAK. figs. 76, 78, 79, 81, 
etc. ; J. Marshall, Taxila, vol. II, pp. 398, 442, 480, 314, 
533. 605. 607, 653, etc.). 

India learnt the techniques of granulation and filigree, 
employed for decorating ornaments, from the Hellenistic 
and Roman world mainly or partly during the rule of the 
Scytho-parthians and the Kush&pas (Taxila, vol. II, pp. 
618, 627 and 638). 

§alca or $aka-Kusapa influence can be noticed in 
certain pieces of jewellery including torque and perhaps 
certain types of comb and ornamented hair-pin (Taxila, 
vol. IT, Pp. 635, 655 and 656 ; vol. Ill, pi. 195, nos. 
h and k ; pi. 199, no. 18 ; pi. 206 nos. 13-17). 

Cumin (Jirdka ), pomegranate (idfima) and onion 
( paldndu) are considered by some scholars, though not 
on very convincing grounds, to have been introduced in 
India by the Scythians (Sakas) (Buddha Prakash, Political 
and Social Movements in Ancient Punjab, pp. 236-237 ; 
U. P. Thapliyal, op. cit., pp. 90, 96 and 98). The affluent 
section of the non-indigenous population might have loved 
to take Khdnishka md/nsa (Kdntshka marnsa ), mentioned 
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in the Sujruta Samhtta. It was a rich preparation of meat 
named after the Kushina king Kanishlca ( Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, 1969. p. 121). 

The Sakas or £aka-Pahtavas (and Kush&pas ?) might 
have helped to enhance the popularity of alcoholic bevera¬ 
ges in India. Some Mathuri sculptures portray men and 
women, clad in non-Indian garments, enjoying drinking 
and merry-making (B. N. Mukherjee Mathura and Its 
Society—The $ aka-Pahlaca Phase, pp. 177-178). Such 
scenes remind us of the sacred festival called “Sakaia, 
which, according to Strabo (XI, 8, 4-5), was instituted by 
the Persians, apparently to commemorate their victory 
over the Scythians. At this festival they were engaged in 
drinking and revelling. Strabo observed that ''Sakaia, a 
kind of Bacchic festival, is the custom, at which men, 
dressed in Scythian garb, pass day and night drinking and 
playing wantonly with one another, and with the women 
who drink with them" (Geographikon, XI,8,5), The Indian 
habit of drinking and merry-making in the Mathura area, 
as indicated by a Mathura sculpture (A/SSP, p. i78) and 
literary references, may have been boosted by the presence 
of pleasure loving foreigners. 

Panels of sculpture of the Gandhira and Mathuri 
areas display figures carrying various such things like 
water-jugs, plates, vessels, cups and wine-cups (inch ding 
those which betray outside influences) (N. P. Joshi, 
Mathura Sculptures, pll. I, XIX, no. d, and XLVIII ; V. 
A Smith, op. cit., pi. XXXIII, nos. 1-2 ; R. C. Sharma. 
op. cit., fig. 31 ; J. Marshall, The Buddhist Art of 
Candhira, figs. 40 and 42 ; etc.). Excavations at Ku- 
shina levels in Mathuri have yielded red ware of fine and 
ordinary classes consisting of sprinklers, stamped pots, 
incense burners, spouted vases, pots with handles (in¬ 
cluding amphora), etc. ( JISOA, ns, vol. vm, p. 25 ; R. 
C. Sharma, op. cit., p. 21). Various types of stamped 
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pottery in red colour have also been unearthed at Kushina 
levels at Sonkh (R. C. Sharma, op. cit., p. 21). Many 
of these allude to outside influence. 

Items for personal comfort included different types of 
cot, seat, chair (sometimes with high back and arm-rests), 
foot-stools, etc. (V.A. Smith, op. cit., pll. XXVII. XXVIII, 
XX and XIV ; Hirtel, op cit.. fig. 44). In some of these 
we may discern outside influences. It may be added that 
the statue of the Kushina king V’ima Kadphises, found 
at Mat, shows him as seated on a majestic lion-throne 
with both legs hanging down from the seat (DAK, fig. 1). 
This attitude of sitting, called later in Indian iconography 
as pralambapddisana, and also chair with high back and 
lion throne were made well-known in India during the 
age concerned. 

Melodies like Saka-rdga, Saka-tilaka and SakamUrila, 
referred to in Indian literature ( Bphaddeil of MataAga 
(Trivandrum. 1928). pp. 85, 103 119 and 132 ; SaAgita- 
Ratndhara of £irfigadeva, II, I, 23 ; etc ; see also U. P. 
Thaplyal, op. cit., p. 154], might have been originally or 
in some period of their history associated with Saka mu¬ 
sicians. The origin of the term Sakira, occurring in Indian 
dramas including the Mptchchkakafika as denoting the low- 
bom vain glorious brother of a king's concubine (V.S. Apte. 
The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 3rd edition, 
p. 903), may be considered to have been influenced by some 
concept of the outlandish Sakas (sse also the NdtyaJdstra, 
XVin. 52). (For S. Ldvi’s view about Scythian contribu¬ 
tion to Indian dramaturgy, see S. L4vi, Le Th/atre indien 
and the Indian Antiquary, vol. XXXIII, pp. 163! ; for a 
different view see A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 
69-72 ; see also above n. 432a). The term mina, which 
has a Scythic association (c.f. Minnagara of Scythia, 
Minopolis of Sakastana, etc.), can be found in the name 
of a book on astronomy called the Mmardja-jdtaha or 
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Ygnjdhayavanajiiaka. It was composed in c. 4th century 
A. D. and so in an age when the word Yas ana 
might denote a foreigner and not necessarily a Greek. 
In that case the author (Mjruraja) could have been a 
Saka. 

The Axes Era, founded by the §aka-Pahlava king 
Axes I in the north-western part of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent and used in 1 tiler aha Mathuri, was probably the 
same as the Vikrama Era of 58 B. C.. a popular system 
of reckoning in India. Another well-known era of the 
subcontinent, the Salta Era. might hare grown out of the 
reckoning started in the period of the Kushina king 
Kanishka I. 

Words and names of £aka. Parthian (Iranian) and 
perhaps also of Tokharian origin were absorbed in Indian 
dialects (MI, pp. too, 134 and 140 ; cn. vol. II, pt. I, pp. 
20, 48. 98. 144. iso, etc.). Indian literature refers to the 
Saka language (Sahabhishi). (For an example, see the 
Bgihaddeii of Matanga. edited by K. S. Sastri. Trivandrum. 
192S. p. 137). Sikari. mentioned in Indian literature (in¬ 
cluding the Nityaiistra of Bharata, XVIII, 52) is conside¬ 
red as a dialect (a form of Prakrit) spoken by the Sakiras 
(whose name miy betray influence of or association with 
the Salcas) (see above'. The Brihmj conjunct letter ys 
(expressing the sound :). introduced in the Indian sub¬ 
continent in the £aka-Pahlava or Kushana age for writing 
5 aka or $aka-Pahlava names and words (Yiamotika, 
Maly fain, etc.), may be taken as a Saka contribution to 
Brfthmj, especially when the letter concerned is known to 
have been used in Central Asia (in a later period I for 
writinK inter alia the £aka (-Khotanese) language (S. K. 
Chatterjee (editor). The Cultural Heritage of India, voL 
IV, pp. 706 and 71 oj. In Mathura its use is suggested by 
the spelling of the name Ndysa (=JVaz), written on a 
statue in the script of c. 1st century A. D. (no. 16.1232). 
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The Great Goddess, whom the Scythians worshipped, 
might have some conceptual similarity with the West 
Asiatic goddess NanS, whom the Scythians (ortheYiieh- 
chih) of Central Asia also revered (B. N. Mukhefjee, 
Hand on Lion . A Study •« Kushina Numismatic Art, p. 
no). This reverence for Nana facilitated her identification 
with the Indian goddess Amba in the Scytho-Parthian 
age {ibid., pp. 74-75). The Magis, who formed the priest¬ 
ly class in Iran and were an important element in Parthian 
polity (Strabo, Geographikon, XI, 9, 3), were held in high 
repute, at least in the early phase of the Parthian empire. 
They might have exerted or renewed their influence in the 
Indian subcontinent during the age of the Indo-Parthians 
'or the Scytho-Parthians and the KushSpas'. The reference 
in the Geogrphike Huphegesis of Ptolemy to the Brakh- 
manai Magoi (VII, I, 74) probably alludes to the Indian 
acceptance of the Magis as forming a class of Brahmapas. 
Indian texts refer to the Brlhmapas of Sakadvipa (Seistan 
in Western Afghanistan and Eastern Iran), who were 
specially associated with the worship of Sun. It appears 
that though the Solar cult was known in India from an 
earlier age, the Magis in the Scytho-Parthian or Kushana 
age enhanced its popularity in the subcontinent- Interes¬ 
tingly enough, the belief that worship of Sun could cure 
one of leprosy, known from Indian treatises including the 
Sdmba Purina (cb. 22), was current in Iran in a much 
earlier age (Herodotus, History, I, 132). Similarly, the 
Iranian cult of Fire, which could have been known in the 
north-western part of the Indian subcontinent from an 
earlier period, was fairly well-established in parts of the 
territory under the Scytho-Parthians or the KusbSpas. 
The temple at Jandial, which is considerd to have been 
visited by Apollonius in the 1st century A. D. in the 
vicinity of Tamla, might have been dedicated to the cult 
of Fire, which was sacred to inter alios the Parthians 
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( Justin , XU, 3 ; J. Marshall, op. ciL, vol. I, pp. 226- 
227). 

The Iranian (Zoroastrian) custom of exposing the 
dead to birds, known to the Indians from an earlier age 
( Strabo , XV, 6a) and followed by the Parthians (Justin, 
XLI. 3). should have been practised by the latter in the 
territory of the Iodo-Parthians. The customs of Satl, 
which had been known in India earlier than the advent 
of the £akas and which became by the Gupta age a 
popular practice with religious sanction, might have felt 
the impact of similar rites followed by the Scythians and 
other kindred racial elements (in the period preceding the 
Gupta rule) (T. T. Rice, The Scythians, p. loo). 

The Scytho-Parthian age and the Kushana period saw 
the popularity of the idea of divine origin of kingship 
(betraying impact of inter alia Chinese and West Asiatic 
formulae), regular use of high souoding royal titles 
(r&jddhir&ja, etc.), and use of administrative (or honorary) 
titles of Kshalrapa (the Iranian title known in India per¬ 
haps from a pre-Scytho-Partbian age), Mendarkha (Greek 
Meridarkhes), Stratega (Greek Strategos), /fiutfikaya(Greek 
Anangkaios), Gahjavara (Persian Ganjwar), Maharaja- 
bhrata (Greek Basil tos Aielphos), etc. 

Iranian, Hellenistic and Roman influences can be 
noticed in the art of Gandhara and of Mathura ( KCLFR, 
appendix VII). We can specially refer (i) to Hellenistic 
subject matters like ‘‘Trojan horse" (in Gandhara art), 
“Herakles and Nemian lion” (in Mathur& art), ‘‘garland 
bearer", etc., (is) to pilasters with Corinthian capital 
(in Gandh&ra and Mathura), and (iii) to the alleged 
Roman influence in the plan of Sirsukh (Taxila). (In this 
connection see also V. M. Mohan, The Sakas in India and 
Thtir Impact on Indian li/e and Culture, pp. loif ; and the 
East and West, 19781 vol. 28, pp. I9lf)‘ 

For evidence relating to Scythic elements in Indian 
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art, see B. N. Mukherjcc, Kushdna Coins in the Land of 
Five Rivers, pp. 18 and 73-74 and 79. 

The non-Indian elements in the practice of erecting 
statues of kings and royal personages, in the principle of 
subjects' devotion to rulers, and in the cults of the god¬ 
dess of wealth, war-god, Sflrya, Paflchika and Harttt, and 
the goddess with lion or rather the demon slaying goddess 
with lion as her mount were introduced in the subconti¬ 
nent during the rule cf the Scytho-Parthians and the 
Kushanas IMI, p. 155 ; U. P. Thaplyal, op. cit, ch. V ; 
see also above, pp. 314-315. 

All these data show that the rule of the Scytho-Par¬ 
thians and the Kushagas in India encouraged inflow of 
foreign ideas into the subcontinent. (For a discussion on 
a hypothesis about introduction by the Sakas of some 
immoral social practices in the Indian subcontinent, see 
S. Cbattopadbyay, Sakas in India, pp. 84-85). 

576. see above n. 575. 

J77. MSSP, p.112. The Sakas from the Saka kingdom of 
Central Asia entered the Indian subcontinent through the 
Ts’ung-ling area. The Saka-Pahlavas (Scytho-Parthians) 
entered India from the direction of Iran, Seistan and Ka¬ 
ndahar. Some of them could also have reached India after 
crossing the Hindu-kush ( ASSIPH, pp. 203f). So during 
their rule in India they could have maintained contacts 
with these extra Indian territories. The Kushaga empire 
had contacts with West as well as Central Asia. 

578. MSSP, pp. i76f and 205-209. 

579. Kharosh|h{ Inscriptions from Chinese Central Asia num¬ 
bered as 187, 422, 495 . 655 . 294 . 295, 305. 387, 397 > 53 L 
727, 407. 478, 654 , etc. in the volumes edited by E. J. 
Rapson and others. 

580. B. N. Mukherjee. "Kharoshtht Documents of Shan-shan 
and the Kushana Empire", Studies in the Sources on the 
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History of Prt-I da m i c Control Ado (edited by J. Har- 
matta), pp. 9tf. 

58 r. In thia connection see also CAKP, voL II, pp. 117-1*1. 

58 *. NL, p. 17! ; A. S. Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta 
Empire, pp. i 5 -i 6 . 

583. R. S. sharma, "Central Asia and Early Indian Cavalry 
(c. aooB.C.—r*oo A.D.)", Central Ado (edited A. Cuba), 
p. 176. 

584. JRAS, 1966. pp. i6f. See also above p. 20. n. 19. 

584a. CHS, ch. 96A. p. 14b ; see also SC. ch. 1*3. p. 3b : 

ch. no. 

585. Mu T'ien-tsu chum (edited by Hung I-shuan', I, ib ; 
Kuan-tzu (chapters called Ti-sboen and Ching-chong) ; 
jntemationl Symposium on History of Eastern and Westvn 
Cultural Contacts. 19X7, Tokyo-Kyoto, Collection of Papers 
Presented, p. **7 ; JRAS. 1966. p. 19 ; see also above 
pp. 3-4 and 19, nn. 1S-16. 

586 . SC. ch. no ; B. Watson. Records of the Grand Historian 
of China, vol. II, pp. 162 and 168. 

586 a. A. J. Tyonbee observed that “recent meteorological 
researches indicate that there is a rhythmic alteration, 
possibly of world wide incidence, between periods of 
relative desiccation and humidity, which causes alternative 
intrusions of Peasants and Nomads into one another’s 
spheres. When desiccation reaches a degree at which the 
steppe can no longer provide pasture for the quantity of 
cattle with which the Nomads have stocked it, the herds¬ 
man swerve from their beaten track of their annual 
migration and invade surrounding cultivated countries 
in search of food for animals and themselves". (A. J. 
Toynbee, A Study of History, Abridgement of voL I-VI 
by D. C. Somervell, p. 17O). We do not know whether 
this phenomenon explains the Yiieh-chih conquest of the 
agricultural area of Ordos. We can, however, well ima¬ 
gine that it was very difficult for a sedentary people in cm 
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agricultural society to withstand the onslaught of a mobile 
nomadic race (see also the Acta Ortentalia, Oslo, vol. 
XXIII. pp. 54 - 55 ). 

587. See above n. 585 ; see also Wang (Kuo-wei), Kun-t'ang 
chi-linFuPieh-chi, vol. IV, 1959, pp. 1116-1158. 

588. CHS, ch. 96A. p. 14b ; see also SC, ch. 123, p. 3b. 

589. According to the Ch'ien Honshu, the Sai (Sak) kingdom 
(in the Issik-kol area) was occupied by the Great Yiieh- 
chih and by the Wu-sun. Therefore among the Wu-sun 
(in the Sai or Saka territory) there were elements belong¬ 
ing to the Sai race and the Great Yiieh-chih race (ch. 
96B, p. lb). This type of co-mingling might well have 
occurred in the Saka territory in the period of occupation 
by the Yiieh-chih. 

590. SC, ch. 1*3, pp. 3a and 3b. 

591. Ibid., ch. 123, P. 2a. 

592. Ibid., ch. 123, p. 5b. 

593. HHS, ch. ix8, p. 9a. 

594 SC, ch. i*3,p. 5 b. 

595. KCLFR, pp. 77-79 and 84-85 ; VDI, 1974, no. 3, pp. 
r*4f ; 1977, no. 2. pp. 76-92 ; D. Schlumberger, op. oil., 
p. 77! ; Art ana Antiqua, 1965, vol. V, pp. 116-127 ; B. 
Stawiski, Mitteladen Kunstder Kuschan, pp. 71 and 96 ; 
etc. 

596. The ruins of Emoshi-tepe in the Shibergan area (Afghani¬ 
stan) have revealed a (Scythian or Yiieh-chih) walled 
settlement ( Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXUI, p. 3a). 

597. BEFEO, 1979, vol. XVVI, pp. 19-21. See also above 
pp. 437-438. The Yiieh-chih invasion "did not lead to the 
decline of the conquered agricultural region (in Transo- 
xiana) : indicative of this is the fact that all large burial 
sites ( attributed to the YOeh-chih) are far from oases, 
while small Kurgan groups are always on lands unsuitable 
for agriculture, situated outside but near the oases. The 
newcomers apparently used their dominant position to 
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obtain products produced by the indigenous population, 
but did not destroy the basis of their productive activity" 

( CAKP, vol. I, p. 197). Similar observation may be made 
about the Yiieh-chih in Bactria, where they did not des¬ 
troy [in fact, maintained and augmented)?)] irrigations! 
facilities ( BEFEO, 1979, vol. LXVI, pp. 20-22). Their 
earlier experience in Chinese Central Asia probably moti¬ 
vated them to do so. 

598. Cemeteries in the locality of Tulkhar (in the Bishkent area 
near the Oxus and in Soviet Central Asia) have not only 
yielded nomadic materials, but also representations of 
Athena, Artemis. Nike and Hera kies (MKK, pp. 71 and 
81). Herakles is noticeable on coins of Twtyr or Tokhar 
kings (Revue Numismatique, 1910. pp. 296f ; see also 
above p. 1$) and Nanaia on pieces struck by Sapadbizes, 
who was probably a Yiieb-chih ruler (NL, p. no ; pi. IV. 
no. 8). Representations of Athena. Herakles and Mithra 
have been found at Khalchayan (in Soviet Central Asia) 
(AriauaAntiqua, 196$. vol. V, pp. 116-127 ; VDI, 1963, no. 
2, pp. i62f ; 1974, no. 3, pp. 124 ; 1977, no. 2, 76-92 ; 
Afghanistan, 1974, no. 2, pp. 18-33 l MKK, p. 96). 
Graves at Tilly-tepe have not only yielded art objects with 
nomadic features, but also representations of Athena. 
Aphrodite or Nike with nomadic (?) mark on the fore¬ 
head, helmeted Athena-Nana on lion, Nani on lion, 
etc. (Courier, 1979, December, 2qf ; Archaeology, 1980, 
vol. XXXITT, no. 3, pp. 31!). Data collected from these 
localities and also from few other places including Kalai- 
mir (Tadjikistan, Soviet Central Asia, MKK, p. 71) sug¬ 
gest presence of different art styles in Transoariana and 
Bactria in 2nd century B. C-early 1st century A. D. 
Scythic and nomadic elements, traceable in these styles, 
might have reached the regions concerned in the wake of 
Scythic and Tokharian (Yiieh-chihl invasions. 

599. The Yiieh-chih women sometimes used Hellenistic costume 
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(MKK, p. 42). The bands or fillets around the heads 
of several sculptured figures allude to a Hellenic (Helleni¬ 
stic) custom (ibid., figs. 68-69 an< * 7 1 ). The investiture 
ceremony in the presence of Mithra, as shown in a panel 
from Khalchayan, betrays impact of an Iranian political 
philosophy (MKK, p. 96). 

600. Thu is suggested by the costumes which several sculptu¬ 
red figures from Khalchayan are indicated as wearing 
(MKK, fig. 69 and p. 96). and also by archaeological dis¬ 
coveries made at Tulkhar (which include buckles, knives, 
mirrors, etc.) (CAKP, vol. I, p. 197) and at Tillya-tepe 
[ among which are traces of garment made (apparently) 
Of Chinese silk, decorated with gold plaques, and a large 
number of costly articles of trade (such as silver mirors 
with Chinese inscriptions, mirors with ivory handles, ivory 
combs from India (?), gems incised with images of gods 
of Greek pantheon, golden scabbards and belts, golden 
and bejewelled ornaments, etc.)] (Courier, 1979, Decem¬ 
ber, p. 29 ; Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXIII, p. 34). 

601. Hand bach Der Orienlalislik, sec. I, Linguistik, vol. IV, 
Iranistik. pt. I (edited by K. Hoffmann el, al.), p. 26 ; 
BSOAS. i960, vol. XXIII. pp. 47 f- See also CAKP, vol 
I. PP- 313 *. 

602. We can refer to the trousers, coat and leather boots 
used by the Yiieh-chih men, their habit of flattening the 
forehead (CAKP, vol. I, p. 2431, nomadic imageries 
as reflected in objects of nomadic art (MKK, pp. 
7 i-72 ; Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXIII, pp. 35 and 37), 
and nomadic burial rites, as indicated by the evidence 
from graves at Kalaimir. Tulkhar, Tilly-tepe, etc., and at 
several places in the Tadjikistan area (MKK, p. 7 i ; 
CAKP, vol./, p. 242 ; Courier. 1979, December, p. 29 ; 
Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXIII, p. 32'. To Chang Ch’ien, 
as quoted in the Shih-chi, the Yiieh-chih were basically 
a nomadic race and had their custom like the people of 


K'ang-chj, who themselves were nomads SC. cfa. 123. 
p. 3b. 

•/03. A commentary on SC. ch. mo. p. 6b rc ers to "abun¬ 
dance of horse among the Yueb-ckih". Dio Chrysostom us 
A. D. 40-120 observed that the Bactriaas denoting 
probably the Kushapa* practised horsemanship for main¬ 
taining their empire and independence Orano, XXXII. 
43>. A panel at Kbakhayao depict armed horsemen in 
action UKK, p. lot -. A horse-skull has been recovered 
from a grave at TiDya-tepe, presence of which at a burial 
site recalls a nomadic ,Scythic| custom . UNESCO 
Courier, December, 1979, p. 31). 

604. See also U KK. p. 101. 

6 0 5 . See above n. 598. 

606. According to the Shih-chi. Ta-hria, (a part of the Yiieb- 
chih kingdom), was, like Ta-yuan and An-hsi, a territory 
“which was rich in unusual products and where people 
cultivated land” (SC, ch. 123, p. 5b). 

6 0 7 . SC, ch. 123, p. 2a. See also O. Lattimore, Studies in 
Frontier History, Collected Popes, 1928-1938, p. 68. 

608. It appears from the Ch'itn Honshu that the Great Yiieh- 
ehih after extending their sway to Ta-hsia and before the 
emergence of independent Kashina kingdom acquired 
popular customs which were “same as those of An-hsi" 
(i.e. the Arsacid empire of Dan). 

609. See above pp. 37af. See also the Archaeology, 1980. 
vol. XXXIII. p. 32 ; MKK, pp. 92-93 ; G. Frumldn, 
Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia, p. 113. 

610. EFKH, pp. Ilf.. The Penptus refeis to the “warlike” 

nation of the Bactrians (i.e. the Kushagas) (sec. 47). 

611. KCLFR, p. 25. 

612. Ibid., pp. 78 and 84-86 ; A. J. Tyonbee looked upon the 
Kush&na empire as an outpost of Hellenism (A. J. 
Tyonbee, A Study 0/ History, vol. VLU, pp. 468, 416 and 


416 and S10). According to B G. Gofurov, “Greek tradi¬ 
tions in Bactrian culture was preserved and further assimi¬ 
lated in the Kusbina era". "Three hivtorico-cultural com¬ 
ponents—local Baetrlan, Hellenic and nomad—which in 
combination with independent original traditions of the 
peoples in the neighbouring regions of Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India and Iran, created that com¬ 
plex aod original total of ethno-cultural and aocio-political 

phenomena which is bow the Kushan world.appears 

to us today” ( CAKP . vol. I, p. 75). In the opimoo of F.R. 
Ghirshman, the Paitbians and the the Kusbinas "took 
over a Hellenistic inheritence and subsequently experienced 
a national revival" (/ran, p 355). According to him, the 
Kusbanas also accepted Banian culture (CAKP, vol. 
1, p. 144). G Fusvman thinks that though images, ins¬ 
criptions and coins indicate an Iranian restoration of natio¬ 
nal value under the Kusbinas, the political and cultural 
nationaliMn in the Kushina empire was only a theme of 
propaganda. The Kusbanas did not really renounce the 
Greak colonial techniques ( G. Fusaman "Le Ranouveau 
Iranien dan L'Fmpire Kouchan". Le Plottou Iranten e 
L'Asle Cent rale des Origines a la Conquete Islamique, 
Colloques htternatlonaux du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, no. 567, pp. 314*322). For an evidence of syn¬ 
thesis of Greek aod Iranian cultures in Transoxiana from 
an earlier period, see JRAS, 1981, pp. 153-154. 

613. R.S. Sharma, Aspects of political Ideas and Institutions, 
(1st edition), p. 166, 168 and 173. 

614. J.M. RosenGcld. DAK. p. 205. 

615. B.N S. Yadava, "Some Aspects of the Changing Order in 
India during the &aka-Kusbana Age”, in G.R. Sharma, 
Kushina Studies, p. 89. 

616. The position of the Kuabana monarch as the leader of the 
army can be compared with the status of the Roman em¬ 
peror at the Commander-in-chief of the Roman empire. 
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The Kuihina king, like the Roman emperor according 
a certain concept, wai the ruler by virtue of hig being tbe 
commander of the army (tee above, p. 334 ). But the 
government machinery io tbe Roman empire before the 
time of Septimui Several (A.O. 193-211) was largely 
bureaucratic Septimui began a lyitematic militarization 
of tbe government. "A militarized bureaucracy was the 
watchword, and at tbe bead of tbe bureaucracy a monarch 
with autocratic power, hereditary in hit family, his power 
being based on tbe allegiance of the army and the state 
officials and on the personal worship of the emperor" 
( SEHRE, p. 448). We can well imagine a comparable 
sitaatioo in the Kuihina empire ( see abave pp. 322, 
329-334 and 338-342. See also A.J. Tyonbec. A Study of 
History, vol. VIII, p. 452 ). 

617. CAKE, vol. II, p. 113. 

618. E R.A. Seligman ( editor-in-chief). Encyclopaedia of Socia' 
Science, vols 5-6, pp. 203f; tee alto above n. 314. In 
Europe "the political essence of feudalism lay in the orga¬ 
nisation of tbe whole administrative structure on tbe basis 
of land : its economic essenoe lay in the institution of 
serfdom in which peasants were attached to tbe soil held 
by landed intermediaries placed between the king and tbe 
actual tillers, who had to pay rent in kind and labour to 
them" ( R S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, 2nd edition, p. I ). 
In thia connection see also the section on “Feudalism in 
History" in O. Lattimore, op. cii., pp. 542-552. 

619. A.M. Macdonald, Chamber's Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
Indian reprint, 1972, p. 484. 

620. D.D. Kotambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian His¬ 
tory, 1956, pp. 275f. 

621. Ibid., p. 275. 

A.M. Macdonald, op. clt., p. 941. In this connection nee 
also D.C. Sircar, Landlordism and Tenancy in Ancient and 


Mediaeval India as Revealed by Epigraphical Records, pp. 
32-38. 

613. A large portioi of the poor working class of tbe empire 
consisted of slaves ( see above pp. 378-380) But there is 
nothing to prove that in the Kusb&na territory compara¬ 
tively a small number of affluent men lived on tbe domestic 
and industrial labour of a large horde of slaves. In fact 
there is even no evidence that tbe labour employed in in¬ 
dustry was chiefly slave labour. Hence it will not be 
proper to characterise the Kusbina empire as a “slave¬ 
owning empire" or to refer to its society (or societies) 
as “slavery (or slave-owning) society" (or societies) 
(see above p. 380 and n. 317). 

624. pp. 40-42 and 50 51. 

625. See n. 624. 

626. DEE . pp. 59f 

627. KG.pp.16-l7and92.nl. 

628. Ibid , pp. 16-22. 

629. EFKH, pp. 37-38. 

629a. KG, pp. 17, 21 and 26. See also above pp. 145-147. 

930. R.C. Majumdar (editor), The Classical Age, pp. Vllf and 
relevant sections. See also D.N. Jba, Ancient India, An 
Introductory Outline, pp 96-116. 


622. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

1. P. 19 

d. 11 Add the following after the end of the note. 

If, however, the Yueb-cbib spoke a Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language like Tokharian (A or B) (tee below 
n. 19), the Kushana branch of Yueb-cbib might have 
belonged to at lean an Indo-European speech com¬ 
munity. We may have to assume that the Yueb-cbih 
reached tbeir first habitat in the territary now in 
China from a laod of the Indo-Europeans (or an area 
temporarily occupied by a branch of the Indo-Euro- 
prans) situated somewhere to the West of China (sec 
later p. 447). 

2. P. 21 

n. 46 Add the following after the end of the note. 

P. Daffina has questioned the validity of the 
equation of Ta-hsia with Eastern Bactria (East and 
West. 1972, vol. XXII, not. 1-2, pp. 87f). But he has 
not been able to refute successfully the arguments 
put forward in the East and West (1969, vol. XIX, 
pp. 395-400) sod ASSJPH. pp. HMD. 

3 P 28 

n. 12 Add the following after the end of the note. 

As suggested by us elsewhere, Miaos could have 
struck some silver eoins on a standard of weight lesser 
than that of Attic tetradracbm. If their weight can 
be related to the one current in Sogdiana from an 
earlier age, here we may have numismatic indication 
of the rule of Miaos in Transoxiana (B. N. Mukherjec, 
Kushdna Silver Coinage, p. 23). 

4 P 40 

n, IS Add th: following after the reference. 

Recently i. Crribb tried (in a volume entitled 
Coins. Culture and History In the Ancient World) to 
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attribute this coin-type to V'ima Kadphises and to the 
Kbotao area, considering inter alia the monogram on 
(some of) them as standing for the Chinese character 
Yu of the name Yu-t’len (~ Khotan). But the mono¬ 
gram also occurs on a series of coins of the Indo- 
Partbiao ruler Zeionises ( NC , 1890, pj. XV, no. I), 
who had nothing to do with Kbotan. Moreover, the 
monogram can be recognised as the combinaticn of 
Kharosh(hl letters a (or u) and ra (or la). Similarly 
another monogram on some pieces of the same series 
can be easily recognised as a combination of the 
Kharoshthi letters bhu (bha + u) and ra (or ta). There is 
also no stylistic and metrological problem in attri¬ 
buting the coins concerned, referring to Kuyula •> 
Kujula, to the Pusbkalavati region of Gandbara. 

The suzerainty of Kujula over Odi (i.e. U<|di- 
yana) or ao area including Swat and Buner to the 
west of the upper lodus is suggested by a gold plate 
inscription of the year 14 of the rule of Senavarman, 
son of Ayidasena and the ruler of Odi. The inscrip¬ 
tion perpetuates certain pious acts in honour of inter 
alios Maharaja Rayatiraya Kuyula Katapbsa's son 
Devaputra Sadasbkana ( JkAS , 1980, p. 21-22 ; JAS. 
1981, vol. XXIII, nos. 1-2, pp. 132-134). Obviously 
Senavarman served under the Great King, King of 
Kings, Kuyula Kataphia= Kujula Kadphises. Sena- 
varma and bit father Ayidasena were feudatory rulers 
belonging to the Ishmaho “royal" family (JAS, 1981, 
vol. XXII, noa. 1-2, p. 153). 

5. P. 56 

n. 2 Add the following after the end of the note. 

The inscription of the year 14 of Senavarman's 
rule refers to one Sadasbkana as Devaputra and as a 
ton of Kuyula or Kujula (JRAS, 1980, p. 22). If 
Sadashkana was not an epithet of V'ima, the name 
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muit have denoted a brother of the latter ( JAS, 1981. 
pp. 154-155). 

6 P 56 

n. 4 Add the following after reference. 

The word Tdkshuma appear* after the name of 
Vima (=-=V’ima) in the Mat inscription. It seems to 
be the tame a* Tako(shjo(mo) med aa a title of Kiog 
Ooemo or V'ima in the Bactriao version of the 
Dash-t-i-Nawur inscription of the year 279 ( BEFEO, 
l974.vol.LXI.pl. XIV, 1.3; JAS, 1977. vol. XIX. 
not. 3-4, pp. 81-82). Hence the term Tdkshuma can be 
taken as an epithet. For its possible meaning see 
tee JAS. 1977, p. 82. 

The Mat inscription can, therefore, allude to the 
inclusion of the Mathura area in V'ima't kingdom. 
There is, however, no definite evidence of the exten¬ 
sion of bit rule to the east of that locality. A seal 
found at Ganwaria in the Basti district of U.P. has 
been wrongly attributed to him (Journal of the £/ (gra¬ 
phical Society of India, vol. XII, pp. 23-25). Similarly, 
we cannot confidently identify with him the ruler with 
high sounding titles in an inscription found at Reh in 
the Fatebpur district of U.P., since the extant portion 
of the record has not preserved the personal name of 
the king (B. N. mukhcrjec. Malhurt and Its Society, 
pp. 245 p.) 

7. P. 5 6 

n. 14 Add the following after the reference. 

For a detailed study of V'ima't silver coinage tee B N. 
Mukhcrjec, Kushina Silver Coinage, pp. 39f. 

». P. 57 

a. 19 Add the following after the reference. 

The authority of Vima in or near the Arachosia 
region it also suggested by the Prakrit and Bactrian 
versions of a trilingual document found engraved on 
rock at Dasbt-i-Navur, situated about 100 km. to the 
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south-west of Kabul and 40 km. west of Ghazni (in 
Afghanistan). The third version of the record is still 
undeciphered. 

The Prakrit version written in the Kbaroshtht 
script is dated in the month of Gapiu (i.e. Gorpaios) 
of the year 279 and in the reign of Rajatiraja Vbama 
K (u) $a ( BEFEO, 1974, vol. LXI, pi. XXIV ). Vbama 
the Kusa (or KutbAna), the King of Kings, must be 
identified with Vima He it referred to in the Bactrian 
version of the record, written in the Greek script, 
as Sh [a] o Ooemo Tako (sh) o [mo] Koshatb [a] o, 
i.e. King Vima, the Kushana King, the Takosho [mo] 
(Ibid, pll. XIV-XV ; JAS, 1977, vol. XIX, not. 3-4, 
P- 82). 

The year 279 can be referred to the Arsacid era of 
247 B.C. and so can be dated to A.D. 32. At that time 
Vima might have been a joint king (Chapter III). 
He might have the same status at least from the year 
187 of the Kbalatse inscription referring to the Great 
King Vima Kavphisa, which it attributed to the era 
of c. 170 B.C. and to to c. A.D. 17 (Chapter III). 

The evidence of the Kbalatse epigraph alludes 
to the rule of Vima and perhaps alto of bit father in 
in the Ladakh area. Recently A H. Dani baa tried 
to read the name Maharaja Uvimma Kadbatpbrisa 
in a graffito (no. 17) on the famous Hunza rock in the 
Hunza area ( Journal of Central Asia, 1985, vol. VIII, 
no. 2. p. 27 and pi. 25 ). But nothing definite can be 
read in the reproduction of the inscription published 
by Dani. 

The tame scholar reads a graffito (no. 53) on a rock 
at Chilas (X) at Uvlmadasakasa and finds in it a refer¬ 
ence to Vima Kadphises ( A H. Dani, Chilas, The 
City of Nanga Parvat (Dyamar), p. 66 and pi. 53). But 
the reading it clearly Urlmathda Sakasa, meaning “Of 
Uvimamda, the Saka” 
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Vpjdhayavcma-j&taka. It was composed in c. 4th century 
A. D. and so in an age when the word Yavana 
might denote a foreigner and not necessarily a Greek. 
In that case the author (M|narfija) could have been a 
Saka. 

The Axes Era, founded by the $aka-Pahlava king 
Axes I In the north-western part of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent and used in inter alia Mathurfi, was probably the 
same as the Vikrama Era of 58 B. C., a popular system 
of reckoning in India. Another well-known era of the 
subcontinent, the Saka Era, might have grown out of the 
reckoning started in the period of the Kushina king 
Kanishka I. 

Words and names of Saka, Parthian (Iranian) and 
perhaps also of Toldiarian origin were absorbed in Indian 
dialects (MI, pp. 100, 135 and 140 ; cit, vol. II, pt. I, pp. 
20, 48, 98. 143,140, etc.). Indian literature refers to the 
Saka language (Sakabhdshd). (For an example, see the 
Bgihaddeji of Matanga. edited by K. S. Sastri. Trivandrum, 
1928, p. 137). Sfikfiri, mentioned in Indian literature (in¬ 
cluding the Ndfyaidstra of Bbarata, XVIII, 52) is conside¬ 
red as a dialect (a form of Prakrit) spoken by the Sakfiras 
(whose name may betray influence of or association with 
the £akas) (see above). The Brfihm) conjunct letter ys 
(expressing the sound r), introduced in the Indian sub¬ 
continent in the $aka-Pahlava or KushSpa age for writing 
Saka or Saka-Pahlava names and words (Yiamotika, 
Malyfaki, etc.), may be taken as a Saka contribution to 
Brfihmj, especially when the letter concerned is known to 
have been used in Central Asia (in a later period) for 
writing inter alia the Saka (-Khotanese) language' (S. K. 
Chatterjee (editor). The Cultural Heritage of India, vol. 
IV, pp. 706 and 710). In Mathurfi its use is suggested by 
the spelling of the name Ndysa (—A fai), written on a 
statue in the script of c. 1st century A. D. (no. 16.1252). 


The Great Goddess, whom the Scythians worshipped, 
might have some conceptual similarity with the West 
Asiatic goddess Nan A, whom the Scythians (or the Yiieh- 
chih) of Central Asia also revered (B. N. Mukherjee, 
Hand on Lion . A Study in Kushdna Numismatic Art, p. 
Iio). This reverence for Nanfi facilitated her identification 
with the Indian goddess Amba in the Scytbo-Partbian 
age (ibid., pp. 74-75). The Magis, who formed the priest¬ 
ly class in Iran and were an important element in Parthian 
polity (Strabo. Geographikon, XI, 9, 3), were held in high 
repute, at least in the early phase of the Parthian empire. 
They might have exerted or renewed their influence in the 
Indian subcontinent during the age of the Indo-Parthians 
'or the Scytho-Parthians and the Kushanas’. The reference 
in the Geogrphike Huphegesis of Ptolemy to the Brakh- 
manai Magoi (VII. r, 74) probably alludes to the Indian 
acceptance of the Magis as forming a class of BrAhmapas. 
Indian texts refer to the BrAhmapas of Sakadvlpa (Seistan 
in Western Afghanistan and Eastern Iran), who were 
specially associated with the worship of Sun. It appears 
that though the Solar cult was known in India from an 
earlier age, the Magis in the Scytho-Parthian or Kush&na 
age enhanced its popularity in the subcontinent- Interes¬ 
tingly enough, the belief that worship of Sun could cure 
one of leprosy, known from Indian treatises including the 
Sdmba Purina (ch. 22), was current in Iran in a much 
earlier age (Herodotus, History, I, 132). Similarly, the 
Iranian cult of Fire, which could have been known in the 
north-western part of the Indian subcontinent from an 
earlier period, was fairly well-established in parts of the 
territory under the Scytho-Parthians or the Kushapas. 
The temple atjandial, which is conaiderd to haw been 
visited by Apollonius in the 1st century A. D. in the 
vicinity of Taxila. might haw been dedicated to the cult 
of Fire, which was sacred to inter alios the Parthians 
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(Justin, XU, 3 ; J. Marshall, op. dL , vol. I, pp. 226- 
**7). 

The Iranian (Zoroastrian) custom of exposing the 
dead to birds, known to the Indians from an earlier age 
( Strabo, XV, 62 I and followed by the Parthians ( Justin, 
XU. 3), should have been practised by the latter in the 
territory of the Indo-Parthians. The customs of Sail, 
which had been known in India earlier than the advent 
of the Sakas and which became by the Gupta age a 
popular practice with religious sanction, might have felt 
the impact of similar rites followed by the Scythians and 
other kindred racial elements (in the period preceding the 
Gupta rule) (T. T. Rice, The Scythians, p. loo). 

The Scytho-Parthian age and the Kushana period saw 
the popularity of the idea of divine origin of kingship 
(betraying impact of inter alia Chinese and West Asiatic 
formulae), regular use of high sounding royal titles 
(rijddhirdja, etc.), and use of administrative (or honorary) 
titles of Kshatrapa (the Iranian title known in India per¬ 
haps from a pre-Scytho-Partbian age), Mertdarkha (Greek 
Meridarkhes), Slratega (Greek Slrategos), Anaiikaya(Gnek 
Anangkaios), GoBjavara (Persian Ganjwar), Maharaja- 
bhrata (Greek Basileos Adelphos), etc. 

Iranian. Hellenistic and Roman influences can be 
noticed in the art of Gandhara and of Mathura ( KCLFK, 
appendix VII). We can specially refer (i) to Hellenistic 
subject matters like “Trojan horse’’ (in Gandhara art), 
“Herakles and Nemian lion" fin Mathura art), "garland 
bearer ”, etc., (ii) to pilasters with Corinthian capital 
(in Gandhara and Mathura), and (iii) to the alleged 
Roman influence in the plan of Sirsukh (Taxila). (In this 
connection see also V. M. Mohan, Tht Sahas in India and 
Their Impact on Indian life and Culture, pp. loif ; and the 
East and West, 1978. vol. 28, pp. I^lf)* 

For evidence relating to Scythic elements in Indian 


art, see B. N. Mukherjce. Kushdna Coins in the Land of 
Five Rivers, pp. 18 and 73-74 and 79. 

The non-Indian elements in the practice of erecting 
statues of kings and royal personages, in the principle of 
subjects' devotion to rulers, and in the cults of the god¬ 
dess of wealth, war-god, SQrya, Paflchika and Haritl, and 
the goddess with lion or rather the demon slaying goddess 
with lion as her mount were introduced in the subconti¬ 
nent during the rule cf the Scytho-Parthians and the 
Kushanas [MI, p. 155 ; U. P. Tbaplyal, op. cit, ch. V ; 
see also above, pp. 314-315. 

All these data show that the rule of the Scytho-Par¬ 
thians and the Kushanas in India encouraged inflow of 
foreign ideas into the subcontinent. (For a discussion on 
a hypothesis about introduction by the £akas of some 
immoral social practices in the Indian subcontinent, see 
S. Cbattopadhyay, Sakas in India, pp. 84-85). 

576. see above n. 575. 

577. MSSP, p.112. The Sakas from the Sales kingdom of 
Central Asia entered the Indian subcontinent through the 
Ts’ung-ling area. The Saka-Pahlavas (Scytho-Parthians) 
entered India from the direction of Iran, Seistan and Ka¬ 
ndahar. Some of them could also have reached India after 
crossing the Hindu-kush ( ASSIPH, pp. 203f). So during 
their rule in India they could have maintained contacts 
with these extra Indian territories. The Kushapa empire 
had contacts with West as well as Central Asia. 

578. MSSP, pp. ij 6 l and 205-209. 

579. Kharoshfhl Inscriptions from Chinese Central Asia num¬ 
bered as 187, 4 * 2 . 495. 655 . *94. *95. 3°5. 387 , 397* 53«. 
727. 407, 478, 654 , etc. in the volumes edited by E. J. 
Rapson and others. 

580. B. N. Mukherjee, "Kharosh(lil Documents of Shon-shan 
and the Kushana Empire”, Studies in the Sources on the 
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History oj Pre-lslamic Central Asia (edited by J. Har- 
matta), pp. gif. 

S8i. In this connection see also CAKP, vol. II, pp. 117-121. 

58 a. NL, p. 17! ; A. S. Altekar, The Coinags of the Gupta 
Empire, pp. i 5 -t 6 . 

$83. R. S. shanna, “Central Asia and Early Indian Cavalry 
(c. 200 B.C.—1200 A.D.)", Central Asia (edited A. Guha), 
p. 176. 

584. JRAS, 1966. pp. i6f. See also above p. 20, n. ig. 

584a. CHS, ch. 96A, p. 14b ; see also SC, cb. 123, p. 3b ; 

ch. no. 

585. Mu T'ien-tru chuan (edited by Hung I-shaan', I, lb ; 
Kuan-ttu (chapters called Ti-shuen and Ching-chuug) ; 
fntemalionl Symposium on History of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Contacts. 19S7, Tokyo-Kyoto, Collection of Papers 
Presented, p. 227 ; fRAS, 1966. p. 19 ; see also above 
pp. 3-4 and tg, nn. r 5 -l 6 . 

586 . SC, ch. no ; B. Watson, Records of the Grand Historian 
of China, vol. II, pp. 162 and 168. 

586 a. A. J. Tyonbee observed that “recent meteorological 
researches indicate that there is a rhythmic alteration, 
possibly of world wide incidence, between periods of 
relative desiccation and humidity, which causes alternative 
intrusions of Peasants and Nomads into one another’s 
spheres. When desiccation reaches a degree at which the 
steppe can no longer provide pasture for the quantity of 
cattle with which the Nomads have stocked it, the herds¬ 
man swerve from their beaten track of their annual 
migration and invade surrounding cultivated countries 
in search of food for animals and themselves". (A. J. 
Toynbee, A Study of History, Abridgement of vol. I-VI 
by D. C. Somervell, p. 170). We do not know whether 
this phenomenon explains the Yiieh-chih conquest of the 
agricultural area of Ordos. We can, however, well ima¬ 
gine that it was very difficult for a sedentary people in an 
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agricultural society to withstand the onslaught of a mobile 
nomadic race (see also the Acta Orientalus, Oslo, vol. 

XXIII, pp. 54-55). 

587. See above n. 585 ; see also Wang (Kuo-wei), Kun-t'ang 
chi-linFu Pieh-chi. vol. IV, 1959, pp. 1116-1158. 

588. CHS, ch. 96A. p. 14b ; see also SC, cb. 123, p. 3b. 

589. According to the Ch'ien Han-shu, the Sai (Sak) kingdom 
(in thelssik-kol area) was occupied by the Great Yiieh- 
chih and by the Wu-sun. Therefore among the Wu-sun 
(in the Sai or Saka territory) there were elements belong¬ 
ing to the Sai race and the Great Yiieh-chih race (ch. 
96B, p. lb). This type of co-mingling might well have 
occurred in the Saka territory in the period of occupation 
by the Yiieh-chih. 

590. SC, ch. 123, PP- 3 * 3b. 

591. Ibid., ch. 123, P. 2a. 

592. Ibid., ch. 123, p. 5b. 

593. HHS, ch. 1x8. p. 9a. 

594 SC, ch. 123, p. 5 b. 

595. KCLFR, pp. 77-79 and 84-85 ; VD1, 1974, no. 3, pp. 
124! ; 1977, no. 2. pp. 76-92 ; D. Schlumberger, op. oil., 
p. 77f ; Ariana Antique, 1965, vol. V, pp. 116-127 ; B. 
Stawiski, Mittelasien Kunst der Kuschan, pp. 71 and 96 ; 
etc. 

596. The ruins of Emoshi-tepe in the Shibergan area (Afghani¬ 
stan) have revealed a (Scythian or Yiieh-chih) walled 
settlement ( Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXIII, p. 32). 

597. BEFEO, 1979, vol. XVVI, pp. 19-21. See also above 
pp. 437-438. The Yiieh-chih invasion "did not lead to the 
decline of the conquered agricultural region (in Transo- 
xiana) : indicative of this is the fact that all large burial 
sites (attributed to the YOeh-chih ) axe far from oases, 
while small Kurgan groups are always on lands unsuitable 
lor agriculture, situated outside but near the oases. The 
newcomers apparently used their dominant position to 
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obtain products produced by the indigenous population, 
but did not destroy the basis of their productive activity" 
(CAKP, vol. I, p. 197). Similar observation may be made 
about the Yueh-chih in Bactria, where they did not des¬ 
troy [in fact, maintained and augmented (?)] irrigations] 
facilities ( BEFEO , 1979, vol. LXVI, pp. 20-32). Their 
earlier experience in Chinese Central Asia probably moti¬ 
vated them to do so. 

598. Cemeteries in the locality of Tulkhar (in the Bishkent area 
near the Ozus and in Soviet Central Asia) have not only 
yielded nomadic materials, but also representations of 
Athena, Artemis. Nike and Heraldes ( MKK, pp. 71 and 
81). Herakles is noticeable on coins of Twjjr or Tokhar 
kings (Revue Nurmsmalique, 1910. pp. K) 6 t ; see also 
above p. iS) and Nanaia on pieces struck by Sapadbizes, 
who was probably a Yueh-chih ruler ( NL , p. no ; pi. IV. 
no. 8). Representations of Athena. Herakles and Mithra 
have been found at Khalchayan (in Soviet Central Asia) 
(ArianaAnliqua, 1965, vol. V, pp. 116-137; VDI, 1963, no. 
a. pp. I62f ; 1974, no. 3, pp. 124 ; 1977. no - *. 76-92 ; 
Afghanis ion, 1974, no. 2. pp. 18-33 1 MKK, p. 96). 
Graves at TiUy-tepe have not only yielded art objects with 
nomadic features, but also representations of Athena. 
Aphrodite or Nike with nomadic (?) mark on the fore¬ 
head, helmeted Athena-Nana on lion, Nani on lion, 
etc. ( Courier, 1979, December, 29f ; Archaeology, 1980, 
vol. XXXIII, no. 3, pp. 31!). Data collected from these 
localities and also from few other places including Kalai- 
mir (Tadjikistan, Soviet Central Asia, MKK, p. 71) sug¬ 
gest presence of different art styles in Transaxiana and 
Bactria in 2nd century B. C-early 1st century A. D. 
Scythic and nomadic elements, traceable in these styles, 
might have reached the regions concerned in the wake of 
Scythic and Tokharian (Ytteh-chih) invasions. 

599. The Yueh-chih women sometimes used Hellenistic costume 
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(MKK, p. 42). The bands or fillets around the heads 
of several sculptured figures allude to a Hellenic (Helleni¬ 
stic) custom (ibid., figs. 68-69 an d 7 1 )- The investiture 
ceremony in the presence of Mithra, as shown in a panel 
from Khalchayan, betrays impact of an Iranian political 
philosophy (MKK, p. 96). 

600. This is suggested by the costumes which several sculptu¬ 
red figures from Khalchayan are indicated as wearing 
(MKK, fig. 69 and p. 96), and also by archaeological dis¬ 
coveries made at Tulkhar (which include buckles, knives, 
minors, etc.) (CAKP, vol. I, p. 197) and at Tillya-tepe 
[ among which are traces of garment made (apparently) 
Qf Chinese silk, decorated with gold plaques, and a large 
number of costly articles of trade (such as silver mirois 
with Chinese inscriptions, mirors with ivory handles, ivory 
combs from India (?), gems incised with images of gods 
of Greek pantheon, golden scabbards and belts, golden 
and bejewelled ornaments, etc.)] (Courier, 1979, Decem¬ 
ber, p. 29 ; Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXIII, p. 34). 

601. Hand buck Der Orientalislik, sec. I, Linguistih, vol. IV, 
Iranislik, pt. I (edited by K. Hoffmann el. al.), p. 26 ; 
BSOAS, i960, vol. XXIII. pp. 47 f- See also CAKP, voL 
I, pp. 313!. 

602. We can refer to the trousers, coat and leather boots 
used by the Yiieh-chih men, their habit of flattening the 
forehead (CAKP, vol. I. p. 2431, nomadic imageries 
as reflected in objects of nomadic art (MKK, pp. 
7 i-72 ; Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXIII, pp. 35 and 37), 
and nomadic burial rites, as indicated by the evidence 
from graves at Kalaimir. Tulkhar, TiUy-tepe, etc., and at 
several places in the Tadjikistan area (MKK, p. 7 i ; 
CAKP, vol. I, p. 242 ; Courier, 1979, December, p. 29 ; 
Archaeology, 1980, vol. XXXIII, p. 32'. To Chang Ch'ien, 
as quoted in (be Shih-chi, the Yiieb-chih were basically 
a nomadic race and had their custom like the people of 
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K aog-chu, who themselves were nomads i SC, ch. 123, 

P- 3 *»)- 

603. A commentary on SC, ch. mo, p. 6b refers to "abun¬ 
dance of horse among the Yueh-chih". Dio Chrysostomus 
(A. D. 40-120) observed that the Bactrians (denoting 
probably the Kushapas) practised horsemanship for main¬ 
taining their empire and independence ( 0 ratio, XXXII, 
43). A panel at Khalchayan depict armed horsemen in 
action ( MKK, p. lot). A horse-skull has been recovered 
from a grave at Tillya-tepe, presence of which at a burial 
site recalls a nomadic (Scythic) custom ( UNESCO 
Courier, December, 1979, p. 31). 

604. See also MKK, p. lor. 

6 0 5 . See above n, 598. 

606. According to the Skih-chi . Ta-hsia, (a part of the Yiieh- 
chih kingdom), was, like Ta-yiian and An-hsi, a territory 
"which was rich in unusual products and where people 
cultivated land" (SC, ch. 123, p. 5*»). 

607. SC, ch. 123, p. 2a. See also O. Lattimore, Studies in 
Frontier History, Collected Papes, 1928-1958, p. 68. 

608. It appears from the Ck'ien Han-sku that the Great Yueh- 
chih after extending their sway to Ta-hsia and before the 
emergence of independent Kushina kingdom acquired 
popular customs which were "same as those of An-hsi" 
(i.e. the Arsadd empire of Iran). 

609. See above pp. 37af. See also the Archaeology, 1980, 
vol. XXXIII. p. 32 ; MKK. pp. 92-93 ; G. Frumkin, 
Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia, p. 113. 

610. EFKH . pp llf.. The Pertplus refers to the "warlike" 

nation of the Bactrians (i.e. the Kush&pas) (sec. 47). 

611. KCLFR, p. 25. 

612. Ibid., pp. 78 and 84-86 ; A. J. Tyonbee looked upon the 
Kushina empire as an outpost of Hellenism (A. J. 
Tyonbee, A Study 0/ History, vol. VIII, pp. 468, 416 and 
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416 and 510). According 10 B G. Gofurov, "Greek tradi¬ 
tions in Bacirian culture was preserved and further assimi¬ 
lated in the Kushina era". "Three hiuorico-cultural com¬ 
ponents—local Baetrlan, Hellenic and nomad—which in 
combination with independent original traditions of the 
peoples in the neighbouring regions of Central Asia, 
Afghanistan. Pakistan, India and Iran, created that com¬ 
plex and original total of ethno-cultural and socio-political 

phenomena which is how the Kusban world.appears 

to us today” ( CAKP, vol. I, p. 75). In the opinion of F.R. 
Ghirshman, the Pattbians and the the Kusbinas "took 
over a Hellenistic inheritence and subsequently experienced 
a national revival" (Iran, p 355). According to him, the 
Kusbinas alto accepted Itanian culture (CAKP, vol. 
I, p. 144). G Fussmao thinks that though images, ins¬ 
criptions and coins indicate an Iranian restoration of natio¬ 
nal value under the Kushinas, the political and cultural 
nationali-m in the Kushina empire was only a theme of 
propaganda. The Kusbinas did not really renounce the 
Greak colonial techniques ( G- Futtman "Le Renouvcau 
Iranien dan L'Fmpire Kouchan". Le Plateau Iranien e 
L’Asie Cent rale des Origines a la Conquele Islamique, 
Colloqves Internatlonaux du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, no. 567, pp. 314-322). For an evidence of syn¬ 
thesis of Greek and Iranian cultures in Transoxiana from 
an earlier period, see JR AS, 1981, pp. 153*154. 

613. R.S. Sharma, Aspects of political Ideas and Institutions, 
(1st edition), p, 166, 168 and 173. 

614. J.M. Rosenfield, DAK. p. 205. 

615. B.NS. Yadava, “Some Aspects of the Changing Order in 
India during the &aka-Kusbina Age", in O R. Sharma, 
Kushina Studies, p. 89. 

616. The position of the Kushina monarch as the leader of the 
army can be compared with the status of tbc Roman em¬ 
peror as the Commander-in-chief of the Roman empire. 
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The Kushina king, like tbe Roman emperor according 
a certain concept, was tbe ruler by virtue of bit being tbe 
commander of tbe army ( see above, p. 334 ). But tbe 
government machinery in tbe Roman empire before tbe 
time of Septimus Severus (A.D. 193-211) was largely 
bureaucratic Septimus began a systematic militarization 
of tbe government. "A militarized bureaucracy was tbe 
watchword, and at tbe bead of tbe bureaucracy a monarch 
with autocratic power, beieditary in bis family, bis power 
being based on tbe allegiance of tbe army and tbe state 
officials and on the personal worship of tbe emperor 4 ' 

( SEHRE. p. 448). We can well imagine a comparable 
situation in the Kushina empire ( see abave pp. 322, 
329-334 and 338-342. See also A.J. Tyonbee, A Study of 
History, vol. VIU, p. 452 ). 

617. CAKP, vol. II, p. 113. 

618. E R.A. Seligmao ( editor-in-chief ), Encyclcpatdia of Socio' 
Science, volt 5-6, pp. 203f; see alto above n. 314. In 
Europe "tbe political essence of feudalism lay in tbe orga¬ 
nisation of tbe whole administrative structure on tbe basis 
of land: ita economic essence lay in tbe institution of 
serfdom in which peasants were attached to tbe toil held 
by landed intermediaries placed between the king and the 
actual tillers, wbo had to pay rent in kind and labour to 
them” ( R S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, 2nd edition, p. I ). 
In Ibis connection see alto tbe section on "Feudalism in 
History” in O. Lattimore, op. clt., pp. 542-552. 

619. A.M. Macdonald, Chamber's Twentieth Century Dictionary. 
Indian reprint. 1972, p. 484. 

620. D.D. Kotsmbi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian His¬ 
tory, 1956, pp. 275f. 

621. Ibid., p. 275. 

622. A.M. Macdonald, op. clt., p. 941. In this connection aee 
alto D.C. Sircar, Landlordism and Tenancy in Ancient and 


Mediaeval India as Revealed by Epigraphical Records, pp. 
32 - 38 . 

6 ) 3 . A large portioi of the poor working class of tbe empire 
consisted of slaves ( see above pp. 378 - 380 ) But there is 
nothing to prove that in the Kushina territory compara¬ 
tively a small number of affluent men lived on tbe domestic 
and industrial labour of a large horde of slaves In fact 
there is even no evidence that the labour employed in in¬ 
dustry was chiefly slave labour. Hence it will not be 
proper to characterise tbe Kusbina empire at a "slave- 
owning empire” or to refer to its society (or societies) 
as “slavery (or slave-owning) society” (or societies) 
(tee above p. 380 and n. 317 ). 

624 . pp. 40-42 and 50 51 . 

625 . See n. 624 . 

626 . DKE . pp. 59 f 

627 . KG. pp. 16-17 and 92 . n I. 

628 . / bid, pp. 16 - 22 . 

629 . EFKH, pp. 37-38 

629 a. KG, pp. 17 , 21 and 26 . See also above pp. 145 - 147 . 

930 . R.C. Majumdar (editor). The Classical Age, pp. VHf and 
relevant sections. See also D.N. Jba, Ancient India, An 
Introductory Outline, pp 96 - 116 . 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

1. P. 19 

o. 11 Add (be following after the end of tbe note. 

If. however, tbe Yueh-chib spoke a Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language like Tokbarian (A or B) (»ee below 
n. 19), the Kusbfina branch of Yueh-cbih might have 
belonged to at lead an Indo-European speech com¬ 
munity. We may have to assume that thcYueb-chih 
reached their first habitat io the territary now in 
China from a land of the lodo-Europeans (or an arra 
temporarily occupied by a branch of tbe Indo-Euro¬ 
peans) situated somewhere to tbe West of China (sec 
later p. 447). 

2. P. 21 

n 46 Add tbe following after tbe end of the note. 

P. Daflina has questioned tbe validity of tbe 
equation of Ta-hsia with Eastern Bactria (East and 
West. 1972, vol. XXII, nos. 1-2, pp. 87f). But be bas 
not been able to refute successfully tbe arguments 
put forward in the East and West (1969, vol. XIX, 
pp. 393-400) and ASSIPH, pp. 111-113. 

3 P. 28 

n. 12 Add the following after tbe end of tbe note. 

As suggested by us elsewhere, Miaos could have 
struck some silver coins on a standard of weight lesser 
than that of Attic tetradrachm. If their weight can 
be related to the ooe current in Sogdiana from an 
earlier age, here we may have numismatic indication 
of ibe rule of Miaos in Transoxiana (B. N. Mukherjee, 
Kushina Silver Coinage, p. 23). 

4 P 40 

n, IS Add tb: following after tbe reference. 

Recently J. Crribb tried (in a volume entitled 
Coins, Culture and History in the Ancient World) to 


attribute this coin-type to V'ima Kadpbises and to tbe 
Khotan area, considering inter alia the monogram on 
(some of) them as standing for tbe Chinese character 
Yu of tbe name Yu-t'len (■= Khotan). But the mono¬ 
gram also occurs on a series of coins of tbe lodo- 
Partbiao ruler Zeionises [NC, 1890, p). XV, no. 1), 
who had nothing to do with Kbotao. Moreover, tbe 
monogram can be recognised as tbe combination of 
Kbaroshtbi letters a (or u) and ra (or ta ). Similarly 
another monogram on some pieces of tbe same series 
can be easily recognised as a combination of tbe 
Kharoshtbi letters bhu (bha + u) aod ra (or to). There is 
also no stylistic and metrological problem in attri¬ 
buting tbe coins concerned, referring to Kuyula=* 
Kujula, to the Pushkal&vatl region of Gandbira. 

Tbe suzerainty of Kujula over Odi (i.e. Uddi- 
y»na) or an area including Swat and Buner to Ibe 
west of tbe upper Indus is suggested by a gold plate 
inscription of tbe year 14 of tbe rule of Senavarman, 
son of Ayidasena and tbe ruler of Odi. Tbe inscrip¬ 
tion perpetuates certain pious acts in honour of inter 
alios Maharaja Rayatiraya Kuyula Katapbia’s son 
Devaputra Sadasbkana (JhAS, 1980, p. 21*22 ; JAS, 
1981, vol. XXIII, nos. 1-2, pp. 132-154). Obviously 
Senavarman served under the Great King, King of 
Kings, Kuyula Kataphsa=Kujula Kadpbises. Sens- 
varma and bis father Ayidasena were feudatory rulers 
belonging to the Isbmaho “royal" family (JAS, 1981, 
vol. XXII, nos. 1-2, p. 153). 

5. P. 56 

n. 2 Add the following after tbe end of the note. 

The inscription of tbe year 14 of Senavarman’s 
rule refers to ooe Sadasbkana as Devaputra aod as a 
son of Kuyula or Kujula (JRAS. 1980, p. 22). If 
Sadashkona was not an epithet of V’ima, tbe name 



